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PREFACE. 


'The following pages give an account, inadequate no 
doubt, yet 1 would fain hope, so far as it goes, 
Intelligible and authentic, of Central Tibet, its capital, 
its Grand Lama hierarchy, and its dreamy hermit- 
people, as they appear to one who has had exceptional 
advantages for making their acquaintance. 

It is now* nearly a quarter of a century since 1 paid 
my first v'^it to the mystic land beyond the Himalayas. 
Soon thereafter, on my return from the war In Burmah 
(18S5-86), where I had had an opportunity of examining 
the primitive Buddhism of King Thebaw’s late subjects, 
I was stationed for some years at Darjeeling 'n the 
borders of the Forbidden Land, where there was a tlcat- 
ing colony of several thousand Tibetans, Lamas 
and laity, fresh from the sacred city, and in daily 
communication with it. The curiosity naturally 
aroused by the sight of these strange people, with their 
picturesque caravans and encampments, was farther 
stimulated by echoes of the theosophist belief that 
somewhere beyond the mighty Kanchenjunga there 
would be found a key which should unlock the 
mysteries of the old world that was lost by the sink¬ 
ing of the Atlantis continent in tlie Western Ocean, 
about the time when Tibet was being upheaved by 
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the still rising Himalayas. Here more obviously 
and indisputably must He the key to many unsolved 
problems m the ethnolog)% natural histor}'* and 
geography of the ^vRoof of the World.'* At Dar¬ 
jeeling also I made the acquaintance of several of the 
Survey spies, those brave men who, carrying their 
lives in Their handst are engaged m what Kipling calls 
“The Great Game/* the exploration of the most savage 
a.nd least known parts of the Trans^Himalayan valleys, 
and I heard from their Ups the stirring narratives of 
their adventures. 

To turn these hitherto neglected opportunities to 
best account, 1 set about learning the Tibetan language 
and collecting information wherever available. Awak¬ 
ing from my first surprise at finding how little is 
certainly known as to the religion of the country, and 
how unlike it is to die Buddhism of Burmahj from 
which I had freshly come, I undertook a comparison 
of the Tibetan beliefs and rites with those which pass 
under the Buddhist name in other lands, devoting 
much of my holiday leave to the prosecution of the 
enquiry in Ceylon, China^ and Japan ; whilst, with a 
view to acquire information of a more secular character, 

I tramped many hundreds of miles along the mountain 
tracks of the Tibetan frontier^ at various points from 
Garhwal and Nepal in the west, to Assam in the east, 
where the valley of Central Tibet ends in that of the 
Brahmaputra River, often at great altitudes, sometimes 
sleeping in caves to evade the frontier guards^ and on 
several occasions penetrating some days* journey into 
the territory^ of the Lhasa Government, eliciting 
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information about the tribes,i topography, and natural 
history* of those regions. Although my attempt to 
teach the mystic citadel in disguise in 1S92 yet 

during these years of preparation 1 had accumulated 
such accurate pictures of the land that my ultimate 
entry into its capital, when it came, seemed but the 
realisation of a vivid and long-cherished dream. 

The reader will, 1 trust, excuse these personal 
references, which are made in no boastful way, but 
merely to explain the somewhat peculiar position in 
which 1 found myself as a member of the advance 
column of the recent historic expedition to Lhasa. 
The circumstances enumerated opened to me an inter¬ 
course with the Lamas, native chiefs, and people met 
with on the journey, which would have been impossible 
to one not similarly prepared beforehand, and put into 
my hands a means of interpreting much symbolism, 
custom, and myth which would have been quite incom- 

prehensible to the uninitiated- 

Amongst the wealth of photographs of this book, 
alt taken by myself, with one or two exceptions, are 
some unique ones, direct from Nature, by die co ^ 
process,” which give vivid and truthful pictures of the 
man-ellous colouring of the originals. The cle^r 
sketches by Mr Rybot, a member of the Expedition, after 
the style of the Bayeux tapestries, will be appreciated. 

. My buge Glasgow Uoivmity, 

"b "nie in the pp. r9&->54- 
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An unusually full Index has been added for con¬ 
venience of reference. 

I take this opportunity* of expressing my great 
indebtedness to my friend Dr Islay Burns Muir- 
head, and to Mr John Murray, for much- valued 
assistance in revising the proofs. 

L. A. W. 
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LHASA AND ITS MYSTEKIES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

LHASA THE FORBlDDKX* 


^ Jua /asfi fAtS erne 

nimifiniA ^fKfMry km liiM ii/t i& tk^ minii^k 4? — Tt^f^n 

ifra£/a Cut^OS. 

"/« fkf &/ik£ Fffl*y-y?rtt(tf4f ApIL] /kifirri /vrf ff/ tkrpdr 

/wttih /iiy jyiTJif kiu^; [fAe^J /A*n u it lirmtMjc firmtrti p/ 

a^d jSgktfMf^/ii// maft^r irVpMsMr ^‘f/ fy wffl/wif Amf 

f$tirk /iAf wf/y artfPi Am»^, fiiik/r md lPf$ w/U At tkt rttd 

&f thi /yar tf j/rtairr (w 7 / ViXf$^Uuk tk* iiMrp*^“TEnETAN 

PKOJ'MitCY rrtm AJmaiwe for the Wood-Drt^ort Veay [1904 a.d.]. 



\Vr£ATHKP in the romance of centuries^ LhasAj the 
secret citadel of the “undjing*' Grand Lamap has 
stood shrouded in impenetrable my^ii^ry on the Roof- 
of-the-World, alluring yet defying our most adventurous 
travellers to enter her closed gates. With all the 
fascination of an unsolved enlgmap this mysterious city 
has held the imagination capiivei as one of the last of 
the secret places of the earth, as the Mecca of East 
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Asia, the sacerdotal city where the “Living Buddha,” 
enthroned as a god, reigns eternally over his empire 
of tonsured monks, weaving their ropes of sand like 
the schoolmen of old, or placidly twirling their prayer- 
wheels, droning their mystic spells and exorcising 
devils in the intervals of their dreamy meditations. 
But now, in the fateful Tibetan Year of the Wood- 
Dragon, the fairj' Prince of “ Civilisation " has roused 
her from her slumbers, her closed doors are broken 
down, her dark veil of mystery is lifted up, and the 
long-sealed shrine, with its grotesque cults and its 
idolised Grand Lama, shorn of his sham nimbus, have 
yielded up their secrets, and lie disenchanted before 
our Western eyes. Thus, alas! inevitably, do our 
cherished romances of die old pagan world crumble 
at the touch of our modern hands I 

How the astrologers of Tibet were able to predict 
this distressful storm which was in store for their 
country, so long before it happened, and to specify 
that it should occur eXitctly In this very year, is 
amazing. Certain it is, that the prophetic words 
heading die foregoing page, and here reproduced from 
their original, were copied out by myself, about a 
year before our expedition was ever heard of, from a 
Tibetan manuscript almanac for this ill-starred year 
of the VV'ood-Dragon, of the fantastic calendar of the 
Lamas,^ In view of this adverse prophecy staring 
them in die face, the poor Tibetans, so deeply 
influenced at all limes by superstition, are much 
to be admired for their patriotism and fanatical 
loyalty to their priest-god, in desperately rushing 
headlong upon a conflict w hlch, even in their ignorance 


' This calendar, with its grotesque symbols and tenns, is com¬ 
pounded of the twelve lodiacal beasts, mythalogiaU and other, 
^pl(^ nr to the five Chinese elememal bodies, all of which are 
tmplkitly believed hy the Tibetans to exercise a powerful mfluence 
on man’s destiny durini,' the year. S« Appendix [. 



PAKACB OF Dalai lama on potala at lkasa. 
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of our oven^'helrtiing strength, they knew was already 
doomed by their own oracles to be a hopeless contest, 
in which Tibetan exclusivjsm was fighting its death- 
struggle. 

The inaccessibility of Lhasa has been due in part 
to the well *■ nigh unsurmouniable natural barriers 




FACSIMILE Of TUfi i^ROPfLBC\% 

which seclude that city behind the most stupendous 
mountains in the world, and to the extreme dilHculty 
of journeying within the country of Tibet itself, 
owing to the enormous elevation, averaging (s,ooo 
to 15,000 feet above the sea-leveJ, and the absence 
of all fiacilities for travel. But the chief cause has 
been the political barriers raised by its monks, the 
Lamas, who are at the same time the rulers, the 
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priests^ and tht merchants of the countr )'; and 
whop prompted by their own com mere ial and clerical 
self-interestp and tltdr dread of losing thetr advan¬ 
tageous monopoly by the introduction of Europeans 
and their methods, have struggled and striven by 
every means in their power to preserve their isola¬ 
tion* Suspicions of ail strangerSp and ever on the 
alert, they blocked all avenues of approach to their 
countryf and unflinchingly opposed a.11 intruders, 
repelling them by armed force if necessary. In this 
way, such daring travellers as Colonel Prjevalsky' in 
1872-1879, CounE S7echenyi in iSSo, Mr Rockhilh the 
great Tibetan scholar, in i88g and 1892, M* Bonvalot 
and Prince Henr)" of Orleans in j88g, Captain Bower 
in 1891, the ill-fated M. Dutreuil de Rhms in 1893, 
Mr and Mrs Littledale in 1895, and Dr Sven Hedin in 
1901—all of these explorers, after braving utiparallekd 
dangers in the attempt, had to confess to having kiled 
to penetrate beyond the mere outskirts of the central 
province, and not within a wcek^s Journey of Lhasa* 
As a result of this forcible exclusion from the populous 
central tracts, the narratives of these travellers are 
mainly geiigraphical, and contain, with the exception 
of Rockhtirs, little information about the life and 
notions of the |x?ople. 

Nor was the jealousy of the Lamas directed against 
Europeans only. .All natives of India^ whether 
Buddhists or not, except a few weILknown merchants 
from Nepal and Ladak, were equally excluded and 
prevented from crossing the frontier, in accordance 
with the standing order of the Emperor of China, 
as conveyed to the missionary M. Hue half a century 
agOp which prescribed that “ no Moghuh Hindostani 
(Indian)t Pathan or Feringhi (European) should be 
admitted into Tibet. 

It resulted from this exclusive policy that when 
the British Government wished, in view of possible 
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contingencies, to get A trust worthy map of the great 
unknown territory' of the Land of the Lam^s which for 
30 many hundreds of miles marched w-iih the frontiers 
of India* it had to employ as its secret sun^eying spies, 
for the most part Tibetans, who had settled on our 
side of the Himalayas as naturalised British subjects, 
and whose Mongoloid features assisted in their disguise. 
Of this class were the famous surveying ** Pundits 
Natn Sing and ‘“A-K,” trained and sent out into 
unknown Tibet by Colonel Montgomery' of dte Indian 
Surt'ey in 1866 and subsequently; and to these survey 
spies ive are indebted for most of our knowledge of 
the map of Tibet. These gallant exploring pundits* 
both of them naturalised Tibetans from the North¬ 
western Himalayas of Kumaon, after being ihoroughly 
trained to survey-work—to the use of the prismatic 
compass, 10 plot out routes, understartd maps^ read 
the sextant, recognise the fixed stars, use the boiling- 
point thermometer for altitudes, etc.—they proceeded, 
in the guise of merchants, risking their lives in 
the event of detection, to traverse Tibet in all directions 
and map it out in secreu In this adventurous enterprise 
they displayed w'onderful courage and resource in 
evading and overcoming suspicion. 

The former pioneer explorer, Nain Sing, disguised 
as a merchant of Ladak, reached Lhasa through Nepal 
in i 366 , and was the first to fix ihe latitude and 
longitude of the Forbidden CitJ^ Again^ eight years 
later* in 1874, he revisittrd that place from Ladak by 
way of the great gold-mine region, in b'ltli cases making 
wide traverses and cur\"es across the country. He did 
most of his siin eying under cover of bis prayer-wheel 
and rosary. When he saw anyone approaching he at 
once began to tw^irl his prayer-wheel* as all good 
Buddhists w'hilst doing that are supposed to be absorbed 
in religious thoughts* he was very' seldom disturbed. 

* An Indian word cataainK “learned men.® 
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His prayer-whec:!, instead of the uswaS prayer-scrtilSs, 
contained long slips of pa|>er for recording the compassr- 
bearings of places* and the number of paces between 
towns* etc. ; and afienvards, as it was ahvays exempt 
from cu5toms-house examination, it secreted a compass. 
His rosaryt instead of the usual one hundred and eight 
beads* was made up of one hundred as counters for bis 
paces—at every hundred paces he dropped a bead* On 
hb visit to the Grand Lama* in a batch of pilgrims, he 
was much exercised lest His Holiness, who is credited 
with knowing the secrets of all hearts, should penetrate 
his disguise; but the pundit put on a bold face and 
p>a^*d this ordeal successfully. 

The latter explorer^ Krishnan who is a well-educated 
gentleman and a personal friend of mine, is ofBcmtIy 
known as by reversing the initials of his 

name. He did even better work, the best of all tliese 
native explorers. He, too, visited Lhasa twice* the 
second time in 1S78, and cross-quartered Tibet, up to 
the borders of Mongolia, China* and Burma, with such 
remarkable accuracy that, when his figures were 
calculated out in Calcutta, they fitted in almost exactly 
with those of the Russian observer. Colonel Prjevalsky, 
at their points of contact in Mongolia, this agreement 
being the more surprising when we consider that their 
routes extended across many hundreds of miles of the 
most difliculi country in the world. Captain Ryder 
of the Royal Engineers also inkirms me that he recently 
tested several of A-K's road-measurements in South¬ 
eastern Chinese Tibet by viheel<yclomeier and found 
that A-K^s measurement by paces was marv^ellouslv 
accurate. The other most famous Tibetan sun^eying 
spies are Lama Ugyen Gyatsho and Klin tup, both 
naturalised British Tibetans of the Sikhim or Daijeeling 
border of Tibet. 

Even such men were repeatedly slopped as suspects* 
and as they procured this geographical informaiion at 
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the risk of their lives, they have mostly been rewarded 
with pensions and grants of land. 

The geographical knowledge thus bravely procured 
by these Tibetan agents of the British Government, 
combined widi the route^sun eys across the outer ranges 
by Mr Rockhill and the few Europeans above-named^ 
has already filled up most of the map of Tibetp the 
basis of which was the old Lama Sun'ey^^ of the 
Jesuits^ under diat most active of Chinese Emperors, 
Kangshi, m 1717.* 

A ver>^ few Indians also have gained entry^ Into 
TibeXp during the past centurv'p and even into its sacred 
capitalp in the guise of Tibetans^ w-hicb their swarthy 
skin renders somewhat easy. Thus Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das of Bengal contrived to get into Tibet from 
our frontier town of Darjeeling^ over a quarter of a 
century ago, in disguise as the Tibetan companion of 
the suHi'eying Lama, Ugv'en Gyatsho r and he was 
also smuggled into Lhasa for a few days as a feigned 
Tibetan monk by a Lama friend of Ugyen Gyatsho, 
The terrible i>enalty% howevcTp paid by Ug>'en*s old 
Lama friend for being a party to the impersona^ 
don by which this Bengali procured entry into Lhasa is 
horrible to relatCp and throws a lurid light on the 
savage inhumanity of Buddha^s so called vice-regency 
on earth. I heard the siorj' several years ago from 
eye-witnesses, and from the lips of my friend the 
Tibetan governor of Lhasa himself, wlio shed tears of 
emotion as he related it to me. This beloved old Lama 

^ This emperor having employed the Jesuit Fathers Regius and 
etbtrs In coo:stnictmg a tematkably accurate map of China^ more 
accurate than most of the maps nf Europe in tho^e days^ asked them 
to make a map of Tibet, For this purpose two Lamas were trained 
M surveyors b)" the Fathers at Pckmgi and sent to Lhasa and the 
Sources of the Canges ; and their results were ploued out by the 
Jesuits, and form the iirst map of Tibet, which was published hy 
D'AnvilIc in Du Haiders work of 1735, Se* Markham's 
0//Jft artif Ixi,, for deiailSp 
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was one of the chief monks of the w^estem capital of 
Tibet at TashilhumpOi who have practically nothing- 
whatever to do with the political government of the 
country* which is in the hands of the Lhasa Lamas. 
He bore the high title of Minister'^ or 
As he ^vas anxious to learn the language of India^ 
the native country^ of Buddhap he asked Ugj'en 
Gyatsho* on the occasion of one of bis visits to 
Tibet* to bring tvith him next time he returned an 
Indian to teach him this language* and he would 
arrange to have him passed secretly through from the 
Daijeeling frontier. In this way Sarat C- Das* who 
happened at that time to be at Darjeeling as a vernacular 
teacher in the school there, got to Tashiihumpo* and 
after a few months there he begged the Lama, in 
return for his senices, to get him a sight of Lhasa. 
After much importunin' the Lama consentedp and 
persuaded his nephew, the governor of Gyantsc* to 
whom he disclosed the Babu's disguise, (o take die 
Babu there for a few days in the retinue of his wife. 
When* over a year laterp it leaked out at Darjeeling 
ihat this good-hearted old Lama had assisted an 
Indian to get into Lha^, even for a few' days^ not- 
ivith stand tug his high position* next in rank anlv to 
the Grand Lama himself, and of such sanctity that 
he ivas esteemed to be an incarnaticm of a divinity* 
and the bodies of bis predecessors for ihree genera¬ 
tions w'ere all enshrined in gilded tombs in the Grand 
Lamaserj', where they were objects of worship bv 
swarming pilgrims — nevertheless, when it transpired 
that he had assisted Samt Chandra to get into Lhasap 
he was denounced from Lhasa as a traitor* he was 
dragged from his high office by the fanatical Lamas 
of Lhasa to that sacred city, and there beaten daily 
in the public market-place* and afterwards ignominL 
ously murdered* with his hands tied behind his back 
H IS body, denied its place artiongst his predecessors 
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was thrown intc> a river to the east of Lliasa,^ and 
his reincarnation was abolished for ever by the Grand 
Lamap who exercises dominion over the soul as well 
as the bcdyr although, curious to relate^ a child 
which was born immediately after the murder^ and 
who is now an inmate of one of the monasteries^ 
bears on his body the peculiar mark of being a re¬ 
incarnation. of this Lama, namely, the absence of a left 
knee-capt which is an extraordinarily rare abnormality. 
The ruin thus brought about by the Babu's visit 
extended also to the unfortunate Lama's relatives, the 
governor of Gyantse (the Phala Dahpdn) and his wife 
(Lha'-cham)jf whom he had persuaded to b<Triend 
Sarat C. Das. These two wen? cast into prison 
for life, and their estates confiscated,^ and several 
of their servants were barbarously mutilated, their 
hands and feet were cut off and their eyes gouged 
ouL and they were then left to die a lingering death 
in agony, so bitterly cruel was the resentment of the 
Lamas against all who assisied the Babu in his 
attempt to spy into their sacred city, which resulted 
in practically no addition to our knowledge of that 
city beyond what w^as already recurded by the native 
surv'ey explorers. 

Of Asiatic outsiders, other than Indians, a few- 
Russian sur\'ey spies, of late years, have added con¬ 
siderably to our knowledge of the Forbidden City* 
One of the best known of these ts Tysbikoff, w ho 
brought back, in 1902, photographs of that city. The 
last of all these Asiatic foreigners who contrived to 

^ The Kongbu rt%'er at Shoka fort-prisea. 

* 'rhi* caic ii nai without prn:cdenL In the nf 

Jf s^t May 1877 a Tibetan incarnate Lama, who w-aj denoLinced ibe 
Chinese political re^lcleni at Lha^a for having carried eff the scab of 
office, was declared by The Son pf Heaven^ under his celesdnil powers, 
that ‘*hi5 soul should not be allowTcl tn irausmignite at his decease.” 

* They were imprisoned ai Chukya fort to the south of Chetang 
where the Dabpon died. 
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etitfif Lhaisa was the Japanese priest, Kawaguchi, 
and he had to flee for his life in May when 

his disguise and nationality were discovered. In 
revenge, several of his friends amongst the monks in 
the Sera monastery where he lodged in Lhasa have 
been imprisoned, and some, it is reported, had their 
eyes gouged out by order of His Holiness the Grand 
Lama. 

Contrary to the general popular belief, quite a 
number of Europeans [succeeded in reaching Lhasa 
in former days during the past three centuries; 
and, though never welcomed, they were permitted 
to reside there for varying periods of months and 
years. Most of them were devoted Roman Catholic 
missionaries, and the meagre accounts they have 
left us, industriously collected by Sir Clements Markham 
merely served to whet our curiosity for more.* 

The first European to set foot in Lhasa seems to 
have been Friar Odoric, who is believed to have reached 
that sacred city about the year 1330 a.d. on his way 
overland from China. Nearly three centuries elapsed 
before another European followed him, this time also 
from the China side. The .Austrian Jesuit, Grueber, 
accompanied by the Belgian Count Dorville, made his 
way from China to Lhasa on foot in 1662, and remained 
there for two months and passed out by Nepal ; the 
only extant sketch of the Grand Lama’s palace, until 
a few years ago, was made by the former of these 
two travellers. They did not see the Grand Lama, 
as they refused to prostrate themselves before him. 
They were followed, in 1706, by the Capuchin Fathers 
Joseph de Asculi and Francisco de Tour, and, in 1716, 
by the two Jesuits Desideri and Frey re, who travelled 
from Delhi viii Kashmir and Leh. Desideri under¬ 
took this daring journey and settled at Lhasa in the 
hope of converting the Tibetans to Christianity. He 
^ Fubtished by Kircher ; ste iijy |% 229, 
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remained tliere thirteen years> when he was recalled 
by the Pope and prevented returning on account of 
complaints made against him by Capuchin monks 
who had found their way to Lhasa shortly after him 
from Patna in India vid Xepal, and established there 
a rival mission. The chief of these Capuchins was 
Horace della Penna, with no less than twelve otiiers, 
of whom at least four reached Lhasa vt 4 Nepal in 
ijig^ and established there a mission^ which lasted 
more or less continuously for /ml/ a in 

tliac city. They wercp in 1724^ allowed to build a 
chapel in Lhasap w'hich the Grand Laxna^ who held many 
friendty arguments with these fathers, himself visited, 
and was deeply impressed by what he saw^ there. 
Horace returned to Rome in 1735 for reinforcements, 
and the Pope sent out with him, in 1738, nine morOi 
fitso Utters to i/ie Dalai Lama^ the Grand Lama of 
Lhasa. They reached that city in 1740, and remained 
them for twentj" years morep* when they were expelled 
through the influence of the Chinese political Residentp 
and w'ere forced to retire wirh their converts to Nepal. 
From here, driven out a few years after by the 
barbarous Goorkhas at their cruel invasion of that 
country, they settled in British territory at Bettiah 
in Bengal on the borders of Nepal, w'here I visited 
this mission in 18S0, and heard fur the first time 
of its chequered and romantic history'. Its Tibetan 
tvork was not abandoned, and thus has given rise 

* At 5.ichcii AbcuL 173^3^ whilst these missionnnes were 

in Lhasa* a ycitmi; Putch iniTelterp Van de Piiite, reached that 
city m disguise, and after long tesiilcitce"* ihere travelled to Pekm^r 
in the guise of a Chines mnnd^irint and fifiallj' retiifiied to India 
through Lhisa, thus being ihe only European who has corapteted ibe 
joixmey fitun [ndia ihrough Lhasa ro China up dll now. See 
Sfarkha-nii h-i 

■ One of ibttn, BeligattI has left a journal of wbkh most of the 
infoiin&tion is Incorporated in Ceorge^s Tibiiattumj 

Rome, 17^ 
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to the paradox that the "Vicar Apostolic of Tibet," 
who is still nominated at Rome up to the present 
day, unable to find a footing in Tibet, is forced to 
live on the borderland in China to the east, or in 
British territory in the Darjeeling district to the west 
of the dosed land. 

No Englishman ever saw Lhasa up till the present 
year, except one, about a century' ago, if we do 
not admit the doubtful case of MoorcroftJ This 
one was Thomas Manning, of the Chinese branch of 
the old East India Company’s Service, He was a 
friend of Charles Lamb, himself also of the same 
Company's office in London. Manning, fascinated 
by the romantic accounts of China and its mysterious * 

dependency Tibet, determined to devote his life to 
exploring these regions. His friend Lamb tried to 
dissuade him from what he termed " foolish” purposes. 

** Believe me," writes Lamb, "’tjs all poets' invention. 

Pray try and cure yourself. Take hellebore. Pray to 

avoid the fiend. Read no more books of voyages, they 

are nothing but lies." Bm Manning was resolved, and 

entered the CJiinese branch of the Company’s service 

to acquire the Chinese language and the knowledge 

of the customs of the people necessary for Ins plan of 

travel. After three years at Canton he proceeded to ^ 

Calcutta, in jfin, for official assistance in his enterprise ; 

but the red-tapeism of those early days, discouraging 

the empioyment of anyone outside its own clique, 

however specially fit, denied him help of any kind, 

and would not even grant him any credentials. 

[Repressed by this official neglect, he nevertlieless * 

bravely set out alone; and in the guise of a Chinese ^ 

physician, enduring endless hardships, made his way 
through Bhotan to Lhasa. He resided in that city 
some months, and had several friendly interviews w'jth 
the Grand Lama there till he was finally arrested by 

' S«, for doubtful case of Moorcroft, p, 16-17, 4 
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the Chinese and deported back to India. Thence he 
returned to China by the way he came i but disgusted 
with his official treatment he withheld the report on 
his travels* and even related his experiences to no 
one, and left only a fetv jottings in a rough diary,’' 

Manning's first interview tvith the Grand Lama 
is recorded in some detail, and the glimpse thus 
obtained lent some colour to the popular belief in the 
supernatural character of this sacred personage, who 
just before Manning’s visit had “transmigrated” into 
the body of a princely young child. 

“This day (17th December tSii) I saluted the 
Grand Lama! Beautiful youth. Face poetically 
affecting: could have wept. Very happy to have 
seen him and his blessed smile, Hope often to see 
him again,” and Manning goes on to relate;— 

“The Lama’s beautiful and iiiteresting face and 
manner engrossed almost all my attention. He was 
at that time about seven years old, had the simple 
and unaffected manners of a well-educated, princely 
child. His face was, I thought, poetically and 
afiectingly beautiful. He was of a gay and cheerful 
dispositiun, his beautiful mouth perpetually unbend¬ 
ing into a graceful smile which niuniinated his whole 
countenance, , . . He enquired whether I had not met 
with molestations and difficulties on the road, to which 
I promptlv returned the proper answer. I said that 
[ had had troubles, but now that 1 had the happiness 
of being in his presence they were amply compensated, 
I thought no more of them. 1 could see that tliis 
answer pleased both tlie Lama and his household 
peoples.” On Manning being asked if he liatl any 
request to make: “I begged of the Grand Lama to 
give me books respecting his religion and ancient 
history, and to allow me one of hts learned Lamas 
who understood Chinese to assist and instruct me.” 
This request was only very partially complied with, 
a promise being made that copies would be prepared 
and delivered afterw'ards- 

' These are publisbed by MarkhHQi, op, dh cliii., etc. 
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This unfortunate child died a few years aften^^ards, 
assassinated, it is believed, by his regent^ in his intrigues 
to retain the sovereign powder for some time longer in 
liis hands. 

Pnjvious to Manning, only tvra parties of English¬ 
men had ever set foot in though neither of them 

reached Lhasa. They were the emissaries of ^i^'arren 
Hastings^ the first and greatest of our governor- 
generals of British India. This far-sighted admJnis- 
trator^ who did so much to transform the trading 
East India Company into a sovereign power and 
source of strengtli to England, liad strong geographical 
instincts^ In the same year in which he assumed 
officct he caused a survey of his territory to be made, 
resulting in the celebrated map of Rennel, the first 
fairly correct map of India^ In the same year he 
tried to bring the Land of the Lamas into friendly 
and commercial intercourse with the plains of BengaL 
For this purpose he established a great fair under the 
mountains at Rangpur, below' Bhotan, and taking 
advantage of a letter he received from the Grand 
Lama of Western Tibet, interceding for Bhotanese 
raiders,* he despatched, in 1774, a mission to the 
Grand Lama, consisting of Mr Bogle, a magistrate, 
and Dr A. Hamilton of the Indian Medical Sendee, 
in die hope of opening up new trade. This mission 
was well received in Western Tibet, but was not 
allovved to go on to Lhasa ^ nor did it succeed in 
negotiating any commercial treaty. Still, it was a 
great thing to have opened up amicable relations 
w'lth W^estern Tibet, and to cement the friendship 

^ The Bhnunese, in in voided CddcIi Ikhar, a dependeni;^ of 

ihc East India Companyp and carried u(f ibe Raja prisoner. The 
Coinpany sent a force which fetoolc Cooch lielinrp and would have 
s^tverely punished the Bhotanese, but Winren Hastings forgave them 
on the inLerveiuion of this Grand 
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Still further, Warreu Hastings established a Tibetan 
temple at Howrah in. Calcuttaand he seized the 
opportunity of the death of this friendly Lama ol 
Tashilhumpo in Western Tibet to send another mission 
to congratulate the new Lama upon his reincarna¬ 
tion " — for the Tibetans believe that their great 
Lamas never die, but on their apparent death merely 
transmigrate into tbe body of a newly-born child. 
This mission of con grain lati on was despatched in 
17S3P under Captain Turner^ a relative of Warren 
Hastings^ as Bogle had meanwhile died. Captain 
Turner seems to have been not a little impressed by 
the halo of supernatural dignity and decorum surround¬ 
ing this infant, though one cannot help feeling that 
the irony of the follow'ing passage of diplomatic 
history is at least as remarkable as its ofhciaJ adroitness. 


**On the morning of the 4th December (17^3) 
British envoy had his audience and found the child 
then irjvrif imtif/is seated on a throne with 

his father and mother on his left hand. Having 
been informed that though unable to speak he could 
understandt Captain Turner said: *The Governor- 
General on receiving the news of your decease in 
China was overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, and 
continued to lament your absence from the world 
until the cloud that fiad overcast the happiness of 
your nation w‘as dispelled by your reappearance; and 
thent if possible^ a greater degree of joy had taken 
place than he had experienced grief on receiving 
the first mpurnfnl news- The Governor anxiously 
wished that you might long continue to illumine 
the world by your presence, and was hopeful that 
the friendship which had formerly subsisted beuveen 

^ The lecipie for the use of Tibcun tnidcfs visltmg Calcutta wus 
endowed by Boglff's friend, the Crtuid Lams of Tashilhiunpo with 
Tibeian InmIcs and images. The building was rtdi$covcred tn iM^p 
with ils books and some of ils iiunge^, which latter art now urot^bipped 
as Hindu gods. It bear^ ihc name of the ^^Tibctaii Garden'^ 
{Ski}/ 
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us would not be diminished, but rather that it mig'lu 
become still greater than before; and that by your 
continuing to show kindness to his fellow-countrymen 
there might be an extensive communication bebveen 
your votaries and the dependents of the British nation/ 

“The infant looked steadfastly at Captain Turner 
with the appearance of much attention, and nodded 
with repeated slow motions of the head as though 
he understood and approved every w'ord. His whole 
attention was directed to the envoy, and he conducted 
himself with astonishing dignity and decorum. He 
was the handsomest child Captain Turner had ever 
seen/'* 

But this mission also failed to reach Lhasa, or 
to secure any commercial treaty, owing to the hostility 
of the Chinese Resident at Lhasa, who, it was alleged, 
caused the following letter to be sent by the Regent 
of Lhasa to the friendly Lama of Western Tibet. 
He had heard, he wrote,* “ of two Feringhis [Europeans] 
having arrived in Tibet with a great retinue of servants; 
now the Feringhi were fond of war, and after 
insinuating themselves into a country raised disturb¬ 
ances and made themselves master of it; and as no 
Feringhis had ever been admitted into Tibet he 
advised the Tashiihumpo Lama to find some method 
of sending them back " ; and the Emperor of China, 
he added, forbade the admittance of all Feringhis. 

Another Englishman, Dr Moorcroft, is alleged to 
have reached Lhasa in 1826 and to have remained 
there for many years, aldiough another account 
asserts that he died in 1826 before reaching Lhasa, 
Dr Moorcroft had a remarkable career. He devoted 
himself to the commercial exploitation of Ladak and 
North-Western Tibet, chiefly as a source of breeding 
horses for the Indian Government, but, as in the case 
of Manning, his request for olficial recognition Jn 

* Tufo^r^s /& /Ai Cijur/ of iAi pp, ^35^6, 

■* Tliis referred to Mr 
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dealing with these far-off countries, was rigor¬ 
ously refused* Even when, undeterred by his want 
of official standings the chiefs of Ladak^, whose con¬ 
fidence he had won through his unique intimacy with 
the people, made him their medium of an offer of 
their allegiance lo the Indian Govemmentt this offer 
was peremptorily reficsed^ with the result that the 
Sikhs took over Ladakh and it afterwards passed 
with Kashmir to the Raja of the latter countiy^ and 
so was lost to us, Moorcroft disappeared soon 
after* and the stoiy which M, Hue heart! in Lhasa 
from the lips of Moorcroft's servant* and also from 
several Tibetan officials, of his masteris long residence 
in that city in the disguise of a Kashmir merchant^ is 
quite possible* 


*'The serv'am's story, which w^as confirmed by otlter 
people in Lhasa* was: Mttorcroft arrived from Ladak 
at Lhasa in the year 1S26 tvitli his Ladak sen^ant; 
he wore die ^lusulmao dress and spoke the Persian 
language* expressing himself in that idiom with so 
much facility that the Kashmirians of Lhasa took htm 
for one of their countrymen. He hired a house in 
the town, where he lived for tivelve years with his 
servant Nishan, whom he had brought from Ladak, 
and wilt# himself thought that his master was a 
Kashmirian. Moorcroft had purchased a few herds 
of goats and oxen, which he confided to the care of 
some Tibetan shepherds in the gorges of the mountains 
about Lhasa* Under the pretext of inspecting his 
herds, the feigned Musulman went freely about the 
eountiy', making drawings and preparing his geo¬ 
graphical charts* At last, having dwelt for twelve years 
at Lhasa* \ioorcroft took^ his way back to Ladak* but 
whilst in the province of Kari (or Hundesli in N'ortW- 
Western Tibet) he was attacked by a troop of brigands, 
who assassinated him* The perpetrators of this murder 
w'ere pursued and arrested by the Tibetan Government, 
w^ho recovered a portion of the property of the English 
ttavclleri among which was a collection of geographical 

0 
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destg^ns and cham. It was only theni and upon the 
sight of those objects that the authorities of Lhasa 
found out that Moorcroft w^as an Englishman.”^ 

The last Eunjpeans to enter Lhasa w^ere the tw^o 
French Laj^arist priests MM. Hue and Gabeu They 
went, in 1S45, to inspect the new diocese of the Vicar 
Apostolic of Mongolia, which the Pope had just created. 
They arrived In the sacred city on 29th January 1S46, 
and sojourned there about a month, when tliey, like 
the missionaries before them, were expelled by the 
Chinese resident Minister, who cunningly persuaded 
the Lama that their spiritual power w^ould be over¬ 
thrown by the rival creed of the Christian missionaries i 
though the real reason was believed to be retaliation 
for China*s defeat at that time in the opium ivar* 

There is, indeed^ no doubt that China has all 
along persistently exercised her suzerainty over Tibet 
to encourage the Lamas to exclude Europeans fmm 
the country, lest her own commercial advantages and 
political prestige should suffer. China's suzerainty 
dates only from 1720 Ari>., when she stepped in with 
an army, on tlte invitation of one of tlie rival factions 
of monks at Lhasa, to put down a civil and religious 
war there. On restoring order, the emperor Kangshi 
established at Lhasa for the first time two Chinese 
mandarins as political agents or — of whom 

we have heard so much lately —with large powers® 
and a suitable force for their protection. Up to 
this time Tibet, though paying nominal tribute to 
China, was practically Independeni. As an indemnity, 

^ Hue's TViKv/r iff etc,, u. 202. Hue fully di^cussci [lie 

confiktiag sutement of Moorcrofi^s prior dtAtbr i4'hich ts suggestive 
of a possibility of miitalce. 

^ It IB 1 Manchu word, and all Atiibans are Man4:hus und besir the 
lilJe of ** Inipcnal Associate KesidenL in Tibet and MiSitaf)' Deputy 
Lieiilejmut^ Govemor" 

3 See p. 34, foomotc. 
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China also retained a large slice of the richest part 
of Eastern Tibet ^ (see map)^ 

Still tighter did China draw her hold over Tibet 
to the express exclusion of Europea ns* when the 
Emperor Chenlung (famous for his artistic porcelain) 
had to send an army to drive the Goorkhas out of Tibet 
in 179a. In that year the freebooting Goorkhas attracted 
by the reports of the immense riches of the great 
monasterj'^ of Western Tibet which Bogle and Turner 
had visited# sent an e^cpedidon to plunder lU The 
panic-struck monks appealed to the Chinese eiuperorp 
whose army routed the Goorkhas# drove them over 
the Kifong Pass (about j6pOoo feet above the sea)i 
and pursuing them into Nepal, inflicied on them a 
humiliating defeat near their capital (Kathmandu).- 
As the Chinese general reported that the Goorkhas 
had been assisted by British officers (which^ however* 
was not a fact)p China thereupon established the forts 
at Phari and other places along the Indian frontier 
to bar all ingress from that side* 

Since our Sikliim-Tibet war of 1S88, Ute Chinese 
have aided the Tibetans in making exclusion still 
more absolute. 

My own private attempt to reach Lhasa from the 
Nepal side* in the summer of 1892, in the disguise 
of a Tibetan pilgrimp with surveying instruments 
secreted jn prayer-^wheels* hollow tvalking-sticksi and 
false-bottomed basketsp was frustrated by the unfortunate 
circumstance that the Raja of our protected Himalayan 

^ The distnets of D^ut: 5 ciido rfa-usieji-lM), Lirhang with its silver 
miaes, BatbanM iind Amdo^ ill now incorporated in Sie-chuan province. 

^ An amusing reference to this Chintz army Is made hy the then 
Amljaii at Uiiisa in a lelier transbicd by Mr Kocfchitl:—present 
(1791) the wild Ciorkhas bn^'c cvcryT/^’herc llieir deceiUolness i 

the Imperial ferces are advinclng^ against themp and they no more can 
e^Miapc than fish at the bottom of a cauldron, so easy^wilE be the task of 
putting Out the dames of revolt and restoring order"— (Jaur- 
As. xxiil. And the Amban proved to be quite Correct* 
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state of Sikhim, to the east of Nepal, on his intrigues 
with the Tibetans having been discovered, escaped 
with all his valuables into Tibet, at the verj' time 
and by the veiy same track, vid Tashlraka, which 1 
had selected. Thereupon that track, thus favoured 
by the Raja in his unplanned cxcurslori, the only one 
at all promising for my purpose, was so rigorously 
watched by both Nepalese and Tibetans that my small 
party was detected. In the passes remote from the 
central province I found it was possible to evade the 
frontier guards so as to march for several days in the 
interior, always shifting camp after dark to dreum- 
vent spies and robbers. Sn this Avay on tiivo occasions 
1 penetrated to the source of the Sutlej river in North- 
Western Tibet, but when discovered and stopped 1 
had of course to return to avoid political complications. 

To escape deiection was well-nigh impossible for a 
European, as every headman of every village in 
Central and Western Tibet has for many years been 
held responsible by the Lhasa Lamas, under penalty 
of death, that no foreigner should pass through or receive 
shelter in his village. The headman passed on this 
threat and responstbiUty to each villager. Thus every 
Tibetan watched and prj-ed so keenly into the 
personality of all travellers, that our Tibetan survey 
spies were consUntly stopped on suspicion. Even 
the Mongolian-featured Kawaguchi was frequently 
suspected—“ You are not what you pretend to be,” 
said one of his inquisitive companions; “lam inclined 
to think you are an Englishman in disguise. If you 
are not actually English, I am sure you are a European 
of some sort." Nevertheless, as there was an olT- 
chance of escaping detection, 1 was willing to take 
it, notwithstanding that my movements at Daijeeling 
were watched by resident Tibetan spies, and a 
description of my appearance sent to Lliasa. In 
this latter was the reference to blue eyes, which 
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puzzled Dr Sven Hedin as to wh^ his Tibetan captons 
should search for this particular feature m his face. 

The almost insuperable obstacles thus raised a^tnst 
entry to any part of Tibet proper, even far outside the 
charmed Lhasa^ seems to have led many European 
travellers of late years to extend the limits of the 
magical term “Tibet'"’ so far northward as to include 
the whole of that vast uninhabitable desert the 
“Changthang'' (see mapp Pp 41)* which lies betw'een 
inhabited Tibet ^d the Kuen Lun wall of the lofty 
plateau overlooking the loivlands of Central Asia; 
although neither this noman Viand itself nor its 
approaches are held by the Tibetans, nor by anyone 
to “ forbid ” the way for hundreds of miles. One result 
of this has been to convey the false impression to the 
public that Tibet is a vast desert plain, bleak, barren 
and treeless, which we shall sec is widely different 
from the reality* 

This isolation of Lhasap maintained for so many 
centuries, has resulted in that citj'^ becoming the centre 
of the most extreme form of priest-government the 
world has ever seerij a^nd has led its esoteric priest- 
kingj in his luxurious, self-centred leisure, to arrogate 
to himself the position of a divinity* He is adored 
as a manifestation of the Divine Being tvho has taken 
an undying form upon ihe earth — a supernatufal 
condition which has exercised over European minds 
a w^eird fascination. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE GkANU LAMA AND HIS AS THE PRIEST- 

GOD OF LHASA. 



“ OmS mn-Tti /ad-ms 

“ tbil S The JcTtfcl [Giand La-ru] in 'the li>tuj-flo'Wct * ** 

To unclt^rstand ih^ circumstarjces which led up to 
the despatch of the British Mission to Lhasst it h 
necessary to refer somewhat more in detail to the 
earlier history and traditional legends of the country. 

The Tibetans were once a veiy warlike people 
under their owm chiefs and kingsi who were chosen 
for their great personal strength and success in war* 
This was before the}' knew^ anytliing of Buddhism or 
ow^ed any suzerainty to Chinai and when they were 
still fierce savages without any written language* 

In those days^ 400 to 600 the Chinese describe 
their Tibetan neighbours as “ferocious barbarian 
shcphe^ds^” divided into small dans which were 
continually at wfar with one another. Each year they 
ttxsk “a lltde oath"- to their chief, when they sacrificed 

ft 
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sheep, dogs and monkeys, Eveiy* three yearsp they 
took “the great oathand men, horsM, oxen 

and asses. Having no ^vritten language, they made 
use of notched pieces of wood, and of knotted cords. 
The still current common deed of agreement by the 
broken stone, like our lovers^ broken sixpence m which 
each contracting party 
this early period. 

The origin which 
these Tibetans fondly 
claim for themseIves, 
would Iiave delighted 
the heart of Lord Mon- 
boddo who forestalled 
Darwin in his hypo¬ 
thesis of the descent of 
man. They claim as 
their first parent a 
monkey which crossed 
the flimalayas and 
there married a she- 
devil of the mountains. 

The young progeny of 
apes ate some magical 
grain given to them 
by dte Compassionate 
Spirit of the Mountains 
(who afterwards became 
the Grand Lama); and 
wonderful were the 
results which then liappened. Their tails and hair grew 
shorter and shorter and finalty disappeared. They 
began to speak — they were men! and noticing the 
change, tJiey clothed themselves with leaves^ Thus 
also they account for iheir chief traits of character 
and disposition—from their father’s side they say they 
have got their love for piety (and mtimmery, they 


keeps a half, is a stindval of 
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might have added), whilst from iheir mothejr they h^ve 
inherited their rough ness, cruelty, ferixity and deceit.^ 

[n the early part of the 7th centuiy a*d^i just as 
they emerge on die misty horliion of historyj the 
Tibetans overran Upper Burma and Western China, 
and forced the Chinese emperor to a humiliating 
peace* As part of the terms of diis peace with China 
in 640 the king of Tibet^ Srongtsan Gampo, then 
aged twenty-three years of age, received a Chinese 
princess In marriage. 

The details recorded in the Chinese annals of that 
time are interesting:—The Tibetan king “had 
erected for her a palace built [on Potata hill] with 
ridgc-pfiks and eaves (in Chinese fashion). The 
princess disliking the reddish-hrown colour put on 
die faces of the people, he ordered the practice to be 
discontinued. Moreover, he himself put on fine silks 
and brocade tnsUad of fdt and and gradualIv 

took to Chinese customs- He sent the children of the 
chief men to the national schools [of China}* * * . He 
asked for silkworms' eggs, for stone-crushers, and 
presses for making wine^ and for paper and ink makers. 
Everything was granted, together writh an alTnanak.^"’ 

This Chinese princess* like the Nepalese wife 
of the king was an ardent Buddhist; so these two 
ladies speedily converted their young husband to their 
faith, and prevailed upon him to inirodtice their 
religion into savage Tibet* Thereupon he became 
a isealous patron of Buddhism* devoting his wealth 
and resources to its estabtishment and endowment 
throughout hb dominions. He sent for Buddhist 
priests from India, where Buddhism was still flourisli- 
tng, and got them to reduce the Tibetan language to 
wTiting in the Indian alphabet, which then became 

^ Roci(hiII^!$ Lifi 0/ elr,, p. 205. Also my 

p, 1% txc. 

^ Rcickliilk/fji/n Afr xxiii. l^t. 
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and has continued till ffcow to be the written character 
of Tibet; and into this new written language of the 
countiy he caused to be translated several of the mote 
important Buddhist books from India and China- 

This new religion, thus forced upon the people by 
the king to please his favourite wives, proved rather 
a mixed blessing to the country. Ultimately h became 
a disastrous parasitic disease which fastened on to the 
vitals of the land* The form of Buddhism which was 
intrixluced^ already impure, became a cloak to the 
worst forms of oppressive devtUw'orshipp by which the 
poor Tibetan was placed in constant fear of his life 
from the attacks of thousands of maiignant devils both 
in this life and in the w'orld 10 come, and necessitating 
never-ending payments to the priests of large sums to 
avert these calamities. Its priests, or ^‘Lamas'' as 
they are called in Tibetan, multiplied rapidly under 
the princely patronage of this Charlemagne of Tibet 
and his successors. They soon usurped the substance 
of authority in matters of State; and after a struggle 
with the old nobility for supremacy they gained the 
ascendancy and m^e mere puppets of the kings. 
Latterly they threw^ aside the kings altogether and 
openly assumed the kingship. 

Priest-kingship in Tibet, as in other lands, prov^ed 
a retrograde movement. The Lamas ruled the country 
entirely in their own interests. They were not even 
ecclesiastics ; dicy ne\^er preached or educated the laity, 
but kept the latter in ignorance and ser^-ltude, trith 
the result that the Tibetans have become the most 
priest-ridden people in the world, and, sapped of their 
vigour and spirit, have gone steadily dowm as a nation 
ever since- 

The first priest-king of Tibet was the high-priest 
of the red-cap Lamasery at Sakya in Western Tibet. 
Already the petty king of bis owm part of Tibet, he 
was raised to the kingship of the whole of Tibet in 
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1252 A,D. by the great Mongol Emperor of China, 
Kublat Khan, In return for becoming the official 
consecrator and coronator of the emperors of China, 
just as the Christian Pope having anointed Charles 
the Great Emperor of the West received in return a 
large accession of spiritual authority throughout the 
imperial dominions, Evublai Khan, the son of the 
famous Genghis Khan, as we know from the accounts 
of his serv^ani, Marco Polo, and others, was a most 
enlightened ruler, and employed talent wherever he 
found it, whether amongst Europeans or Asiatics. 
In searching about for a religion to weld together 
the more uncivilised portions of his new empire, he 
called to his court the most poiverful Lamas as well 
as representatives of the Christian and several other 
faiths. After investigation he ultimately fixed upon 
Lamaism for himself and his people, as having more 
in common with the popular faiths already prevalent 
in China and Mongolia than had Confucianism, 
Mahomedanism or Christianity. 

His conversion to Buddhism is made miraculous. 
He is said to have demanded from the Christian 
missionaries, who had been sent to him by the Pope, 
the performance of a miracle, as a proof to him of 
the superiority of the Christian religion, while if they 
failed and the Lamas succtfeded in showing him a 
miracle he would adopt Buddhism. In tlie presence 
of the missionaries, who were unable to comply with 
Kublai's demands, the Lamas caused the emperor’s 
W'inocup to rise miraculously to his lips. On this 
the emperor adopted the Lamaist religion, and the 
discomfited missionaries declared that the cup had 
been lifted by the devil himself, into whose clutches 
the king had now fallen. Kublai conferred on this 
Grand Lama or Pope of Sakya monastery, royal 
honours, a jade seal, and a Chinese tide. 

On the downfall of the .Mongol dynasty in China, 
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its Kalmuk princes fled to outer Mongolia on the 
border of Siberia, where cut off from Tibet, as they 
now were, they set up for themselves a new Grand 
Lama of their own, who, at the present day, has his 
capital at Urga, near tlie great Lob Nor lake (see 
map. p. 41), where he is in close political relations 
with a resident [Russian official. 

Deprived in this way of the patronage of the Mongol 
dynasty, the Sakya Pontiff and his successors never¬ 
theless continued to be kings over the greater portion 
of Tibet for nearly four centuries, although the new 
Chinese dynasty, to curb the Sakj-a power, gave jade 
seals and royal titles to the head-priests of the chief 
monasteries of the rival orders. In ]54r a.d., some 
marauding nomad Tartar tribes from the north tried 
to overthrow this old-fashioned Lama rule. 

Seizing advantage of this invasion and the waning 
power of the Sakya Pope, an ambitious high-priest of 
the vigorous young rival sect of Lamas, the “j^ellow- 
caps,” or so-called “virtuous order” {Geiuk-J>a) 
snatched the temporal rule out of the hands of the 
red-caps- Himself of a princely family, he persuaded 
his patron, the Tartar prince, Gushi Khan, to over¬ 
throw by an armed force the Sakya Pontiff, and to 
raise him to the kingship instead. In return for this 
ffiYour, Gushi and his successors were made military 
commanders at Lhasa, w'ith the title of “Kings”; 
w'hilst the tie facto king and absolute monarch was this 
yellow-cap high-priest. His surname was “ V'ast as 
the Ocean ” (in Tibetan, Gyatsho)^ which in the Mongol 
language of his Tartar patron is “Dalai,” hence came 
the title of “Dalai Lama” (or vulgarly “Ta-Ie") by 
which the priest-kings of Lhasa are best known to 
Europeans.^ The first Dalai Lama was not known to 

’ Tliis thle (vf “ Dalai * «-as actually used by ihe -Mongols to two 
of his predecessors who also bore the same sflroatiie, aa Mr Rockhill 
has shi>wn.— Jour^ vJj, Ji'or. xsiii. zS 6 , 
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the Tibetans such, but as ^^The Precious Protector, 
or Victorious Lord" (Gyal-wa or ICya^^m 
1 shalL however^ use the former title, Dalai,in 
referring to him hereafter, as being now the more 
familiar Bnglish title of the Grand Lama of Lhasa^ 
On gaining the throne, he visited the Manchu 
Emperor of China^ who had just overthrown the Ming 
dynasty, and, offering him his fealt)% was confirmed in 
the sovereignty of Tibet. 

This Tibetan Cardinal W^olsey, the first of the pope- 
kings or sovereign Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, was named 
Lobzang-the-Eloquent. He a bom diplomatisL 
and the most masterful figure which has ever passed 
across the stage of Tibetan history. It was he, as far 
as I can ascertain,^ who invested himself and his 
successors with the halo of a divine origin and a 
supernatural ancestrj' in order to consolidate his rule, 
and secure firmer hold upon the superstitious reverence 
of the poor Tibetans. The manner in which he 
contrived to do this seems to me to have been as 
follows:— 

He was the fiftJi of the series of chief abbots of 
the new yellow-capped order of celibate Lamas, w'ho 
had adopted for their high-priest or chief abbot Buddha's 
title of the Victor or Conqueror of Life** {Gyfi/~u*i3 m 
Tibetan and /tria in Indian). For these five generations 
of abbots the succession had been regulated on the 
fiction of supposed reincarnation of the spirit of the 
first abbot, who on dying was believed to be immediately 
rebfjrn again and again into the world, in the body of 
a newly-born infant, for the good of his monasterj- and 
his order of yellow caps. 

Availing himself of die received theory^, that he 
himself was a reincarnation of the first abbot, this new 
Grand Lama enlarged the tlieory on the principle of 
the right of kings to rule, so as to make it 

* For details 5« Bmid/iism pp, 39-40, 329^ etc. 
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appear that both he himself and the first abbot were 
reincarnations of the most powerful and most popular 
king of Tibet, namely Srongtsan Gampo; and also that 
the latter in his turn was an earthly incarnation of the 
Compassionate Spirit of the Mountains who had given 
the early Tibetans the magical food which transformed 
them from monkeys into men. This compassionate 
spirit was identified with the most popular of all the 
divinities of the later BuddhistSt namely, the “ Lord 
of Mercy'* (Ava/oMta, in Tibetan who is 

supposed to be a potential Buddha who relinquished his 
prospect of becoming a Buddha, and of passing out 
of the w'orld and existence into the Nirvana ^ of extinction, 
in order to remain in heaven and be available to assist 
all men on earth who may call upon him to deliver them 
from earthly danger, to help them to reach paradise and 
escape hell. All of these three great objects are, the 
Tibetans believe, easily secured by the mere utterance 
of the mystic spell of this Lord of Mercy, namely, 
“ Otfi/ rna-iti pad-me //« hj /*’ “ Hail 1 Jewel (Lord of 

Mercy,] in the Lotus-Flow-er!” (See frontispiece, also 
on page 23, for figure of this god within a lotus- 
fiower.) It is not even nccessarj’ to utter this spell to 
secure its efficacy. The mere looking at it in its 
w-ritten form is of equal benefit. Hence the spell is 
everywhere made to revolve before the eyes, it is twirled 
in rryrlads of prayer-wheels, incised on stones in cairns, 
carved and painted on buildings, as w'cll as uttered by 
every lip throughout Tibet, Mongolia, Ladak and the 
Himalayan Buddhist States dow'n to Bhoian, and from 
Baikal to Western China. 

In this way, this Dalai Lama converged upion 
himself the most popular legends and traditions of 
the Tibetans, and appropriated the most popular of 
all the mystic spells —** ma-ni pad-mt Httng!'^ 
On these lines he constructed for himself a super.' 

Strictly P^rinirvami. 
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natural genealogical tree, and to prove its truth he 
discovered " a book of “ revelations,” in which all this 
was purported to have been written dow'n prophetically 
a thousand years before by King Srongtsan Gampo 
himself.^ 

Supported by such convincing proof, the majurit}' 
of the poor Tibetans, priests and laity, immediately 
accepted the supernatural origin and character which 
the crafty Dalai Lama ascribed to himself. Those 
incredulous Lamas of the other rival sects who dared 
to refuse to accept this story were cruelly killed, at the 
sword’s point, by this unscrupulous despot posing as 
the earthly incarnation of the gentle Buddha, and their 
monasteries were forcibly converted into convents of the 
now dominant State Church, the ycllow^K^p order. 
The Jesuit Crueber, who visited Lhasa at this time, 
about 1656 A.D., calls this Draconian Buddhist monk, 
that '* devilish Gmi-the-Father wh& puis itt death sttch as 
refuse to adore him." And so this hctioR of the priest- 
god at Lhasa, invoked by the mystic Om! wa-nipad-mt 
Hung! has continued up till now. 

The only other person whom this Grand Dalai 
Lama permitted to share to some extent tJlese divine 
honours with him was die abbot of the large monastery- 
of his otvn yellow-cap order at the western capital— 
Tashilhumpo (or Shigatse), This abbot had the 
privilege of examining and approving newly-bom 
candidates for the Lliasa Grand Lamaship. and of 
ordaining the one selected for the new reincarnation ; 
whilst the same offices were performed for him by 
die Grand Lama of Lhasa. For this monasters* of 
Tashilhumpo, which had been built about 200 years 
previously, had also begun to regulate its succession 
of high priests by the nieiliod of die reincarnation 
theory'. Its abbot was now raised by the Lhasa Dalai 
Lama to the,dignity of a Grand Lama, who, it was 

* My Btiddhism^ pp. 19, c!C* 
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now alleged, was an earthly incarnation of that ficLitious 
Suddha which the depraved latter Buddhists of India 
had created out of one of the titles of Buddliat namely 
the ** Boundless Light/* This Buddha^ 

god^ whose earthly reflex is thus placed at TashUhnmpo, 
seents 10 me to incorporate a sun-myih. He is figured 
with a glowing red complexion^ and Is made to reside in a 
dazding heaven in the West, to which all the suns seem 
to hasEen. This Western paradise is die popular heaven 
which every- lay Tibetan hopes to enter in his future life, 
and here also the Lamas place their ^‘Coming Buddha^' 
or Messiah. In consequence of the latier beliefi the 
Lamas, although opposing the entry' of Westerns into 
their country^, are ever on the outlookt ivith anxious 
eyes^ for the appearance of a Buddhist from the West, 
For this reason they atLributed my, to them, inexplicable 
knowledge of their religion to my being a reflex from this 
Western paradise; and the Russian Lama Doijieff b 
said to have urged the present Grand Dalai Lama to 
accept the Tsar as sus?erain on the pretext that the 
Russian emperor was a reflex from this fabled paradise 
in the WesL This popular god of paradi^^e was made 
out to be the spiritual father of the Lord of Mercy, who 
is incarnate in the Grand Lama of Lhasa ; and to show 
the relationship, die image of the latter is frequently 
figured with the flaming red head of this solar Buddha 
seated in his hair. The Pontiff of Tashilhumpo 
is known to Europeans as the “Tashi" (vulgarly 
*"Teshu*") Lama, after his place of residence. It was 
this dignitary who was seen by Bogle and Turner, As 
he lias practically no temporal duties to distract him, 
beyond those of supervising the estates handed over 
for the endow^ment of his munasieries, he devotes 
himself more absorbingly to spiritual matters than his 
brother Grand Lama at Lhasa. In consequence of 
this he has a superior reputation for piety and learning, 
^ my BtiifiiAijfH for details, pp. 141, etc. 
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[PaH^c/iew 

Ruffian though he was, the first Sovereign Daki 
Lama of Lhasa patronised art and learning; and he 
built for himself a new palace on the hill of Potala 
outside the city, where miraculous legends grew up 
rapidly around his life. 

After reigning as Pope-king of Tibet for thirty-five 
years and firmly establishing his pretensions to divinity, 
he retired in his declining days into hermitage, and 
on his abdication in t 676 A,D., be handed over the 
sovereignty to his natural son Sangya Gyatsho as 
Regent {Ditsrid), with absolute political power. The 
son, masterful and as full of intrigue and as ambitious 
for power as his father, concealed the death of the latter 
for sixteen years, ruling capriciously. He afterwards 
set up on the throne as Grand Lama a dissolute youth 
who so outraged everyone's feelings by his profligate 
life tliat, in 1706, the Regent was murdered by 
the military commander or “king" of Lhasa, Cushi 
Khan’s great grandson. His protege, this vicious 
young Dalai Lama, not mending his w‘ays, w-as ndth 
the consent of the Chinese Emperor deposed, exiled, 
and shortly after murdered’ notwithstanding his 
professedly divine nature. 

After the last assassination the priesthood, scan¬ 
dalised at the results of this method of succession by 
the fictitious theory of rebirths, revolted. Tliey threw 

I In ErJtottiJ’ Uofile was much 

Impressed by tbc grand chniaclcr pf the Tosbi Lama whum be met: 
** He Is passesicd of much ChnsHin charity, and is free from those 
narrow prejudices which ncKt to aiDbltian and avarice have opened 
the most copious sources of hnm-iit misery. . . . One catches aJfec- 
tion bv sj'inpaihy ; and I could not help, in some measure, feding the 
same emotioiii with the Lama's votaries ; and I will confess [ never 
knew a man whose mattuefs pleased me so much ; or for whom upon 
so short on acquaintance, 1 bad half the beart’s lildnf.” 

^ Ofbciolly it is recorded that he died of dropsy in eicilc. 
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over the reincarnation theof^' and elected one of them¬ 
selves as Dalai Lama* an aged priest from the medicait 
school of Lhasa, into whom they alleged, as if to save 
tlieir conscience, the ^reatA of the former Dalai had 
passed, though not his and this election was 

confirmed by the Chinese Emperor. 

A rival ^tion of monks, meanwhile, harking back 
on the discarded theory of rebirths, procured a young 
child, born shortly after the murder of the dtssoluie 
Dalai* and brought it fom^ard as the genuine claimant 
to the throne. 

This new claimant was kept by his patrons at Sining 
in China, on the border of Tibet, until matters ripened. 
He received considerable popular support, and the 
conflict between Ute rival factions resulted in civil 
war, during which a band of Eleuth Tartars from 
Jungaria (see map, p. 40), under Tse W'^ang Rabdan, 
on the pretest of restoring religion swept down on 
Tibet from the north, took Lhasa by storm in 
pillaged tlie city and committed great hav™, sacking and 
burning the Grand Lamars palace of Potala, levelling 
to the ground the “pagoda "of the great Dalai Lama, 
Nagwang, destroying monuments, and killing the 
Lamas, and the commander or “king,"' the successor 
of Gushi Khan. (For details* see Appendix V.) This 
successful in^’asion of Lhasa by an undisciplined army 
mounted on camels, from the plains of Turkestan on the 
north, is not without interest at a time %vhen so many 
writers are declaring that this is an inipHossible feat even 
for Russians modem a^m3^ 

The people implored the Emperor of China for aid, 
and the Emperor Kangshi sent an army to,000 strong 
to restore order^ After taking Lhasa and slaying the 
Tartar usurper, he restored the succession by rebirths,, 
installing as Grand Lama the young claimant approved 
by the people. But he curtailed his power, vesting 
in him only spiritual rule; whilst lie appointed an old 

C 
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Prime Minister to the temporal power with the title 
of though nominally subject to the Grand 

Lama. Kangshi now, in tjao form all)* assumed 

suzerainty over the countrj", and located two Chinese 
mandarins at Lhasa as political residents or Am bans 
with very large powers* and to commemorate this 
restoration he set up a targe inscribed stone in Lhasa 
below Potala Castle, facing the city^ in the 6Qth year 
of his reign. 

The new Dalai Lama ungratefully had his Prime 
Minister or **king''" murdered in 17^7. On hearing 
this the Chinese Emperor sent another army to Lhasa, 
cast the sacred person of the Dalai Lama into prison, 
slew tlie other conspirators and appointed as Regent 
an old respected monk named Kisri, but deprived him 
of all temporal power, which he transferred to a mayor 
of the palace named Pol hand Miwang with the title of 
'"king/" For these stirring events we have as eye^ 
witnesses the Jesuit and Capuchin missionariesi who, 
strange to say, were residing in Lhasa through them 
alL 

While the sacre?d l!)alai Lama was languishing in 
prison, in Potala, for his crimes, the Regent displeased 

^ I1it Amban ^\[\ consiili wkii the T^lc Lama or Paashtn 
Rinpocbc UD all local (^ucfiiSons brought bclbrc them on a fooEing 
of perfect cquEilEty+ All oflicsaia, from the nink of Kabn (nunisler) 
atid Kclesiastic^ holding ofhckil }K> 5 it]ODS nmst subEnit all 
qiicstiom. to him for 1]i$ decision- He must mdi the condition 
of the Cronlier defence*, iflApcct i 3 n? difTcrenl garrison*, conirnl the 
finjiTiCC* of the couTUry,i and wsitrh over TibeLs re 1 :i;tion* with the 
tribes- living crtitside its frmitier." “.Addresses which the iribes 
have for prescntalton to the Tate l^ma, they must fim submit 
them la the Amban w'ho will have them ttajislatcd and wrill examine 
them- Liter on the Ainban and Tale Lamsi will conjointly prepare 
replies which will be given to the envoys. + , ^ Should the mh^ wTite 
Id ihe Kiilnns (minis-iet*) these latter ttnlFit forward the letters to the 
AmbansT and he, acrlrg in concert with the Tale Luna^ will prepare 
answers, but the Kalon may not answ'er them directly-*'—Chinese 
Stiite Records trunslitcd by RockhilE.yflwr. As, £*■-, ssiii. pp. 7-11. 
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iht Chinese Ambans* and was murdered by them in 
1750. The people then flew to arms and massacred 
the Chinese:, whereupon another punitive Chinese army 
was sent, this time by the great Emperor Chenlung. 

On Chinese ascendancy being thus restored, the 
influence of the Ambans was so enormously increased 
that they kept the appointment of Regent tn their own 
hands. Originally appointed to “protect"* the Grand 
Lama, they became his “old man of the sea/" They 
were the wire-pullers behind the throne^ and the real 
driving power of the machine of State behind the 
figure-head of the time-serving Regent. They even 
regulated the selection of new Dalai Lamas, if not 
actually privy to the policy of assassination of the old 
which now l>egan. 

From this time onwards it is remarkable that the 
poor Dalai I.rama was made to transmigrate verv^ 
rapidly^ He always died young- He never succeeded 
in aitaming his majoritT+ taut always remained a minor 
and dlt-’d a minor. No sooner did the unfortunafe 
young Dalai reach the age of eighteen^ the age of 
majority in the East;, than he invariably died in a 
mysterious n:ianner, thus necessitating the accession of 
a new-born infant, and so prolonging the term of office 
of the Regent* In this way there was always a Regent 
in charge of the government^ and he worked in collusion 
with the Chinese Ambans. The limit of life of the 
last four Dalai Lamas has been eleven^ eighteen, 
eighteen, and eighteen years respectively ; thesi-r figures 
speak for themselves. 

The present Dalai Lama of 1904 has been permitted 
to become an exception to this rule, through the 
influence of the national party which has risen up in 
Tibet in veiled revolt against the excessive interference 
by the Chinese in the government of the counir)\ This 
national party saved the young Dalai from the tragic 
late of his predecessors, and they rescued him and 
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the Government out of Chinese leading-strings by a 
dramatic coup 

When in 1894 he reached the tragic age of eighteen 
years, which from experience of the ill-fate of his 
predecessors had come to be regarded as the limit 
of a Dalai's life, his friends by a stratagem obtained 
the seals of office from the Itegent, whom they then 
imprisoned in a monaster}', where he shortly after died. 
Having become possessed of die seals, the Dalai Lama 
seiised die reins of government, and deprived the Chinese 
Am bans of any say in the State. The discomfited 
Ambans procured a peremptory edict from Peking 
ordering the seals to returned and the Regent to 
be reinstated in office. Meanwhile, with the Regent 
dead or murdered, a new Amhan had come to Lhasa, 
and he was bribed heavily to let matters remain as 
they were. So he suppressed the edict, never deliver¬ 
ing it, whilst leading Peking to believe it had been 
complied with. 

.Afterwards, the opportunist young Dalai, profiting 
by China’s loss of prestige from her defeat by Japan 
in iil95 and by the allied armies in igoo, openly refused 
to be guided by the Chinese, who now have to admit 
the decline of their power in Tibet, and the undisguised 
contempt in which the Tibetans have come to regard 
their authority, which is reduced to an empty farce, 
the shadow of a shade. So much had this become 
the tw'o years ago that the Chinese viceroy of 

the w'estern province of Site-chuan, which adjoins Tibet, 
asked the Peking authorities to send an army to Lhasa 
to make Chinese power respected. 

The present young Dalai Lama bears the title of 
“The Eloquent Noble-minded T'ubdan.” Temporal 
sovereign of Tibet, his spiritual sw'ay extends through 
Tibet, along the Himalayan Buddhist States from 
Bhotan to Ladak, and thence to Lake Baikal, to 
Mongolia, and a great part of China as far as Peking. 


II.] THE PRESENT DALAI LAMA il 

His appearance in 1902 was thus described by the 
Japanese priest Kawaguchi, who in the guise of a 
Chinese physician had several inteoiews with His 
Holiness. 

“ was a yoitng man of aboiit t^^enty-sis years of 
age with a fine intell^nt countenance. He was seated 
in a chaict wearing tfie yellow Tartar hood* or priest s 
cowl^ and robes of yellovi' silk and red wool, many 

under-robes of parti-coloured silks. He held his rosary 
of beads in his left Imnd* Although the 

Dalai Lama possesses incredible stores of gold and 
jewelSj and rosaries of even' precious material^ he earned 
only this simple rosai^' of the priests on each occasion 
of my seeing him. The attendanis brought tea in 
handsomely can-ed silver teapots, and extending my 
wooden tea-KTup, which everyone in 1 ibet carries witii 
hirrip I drank in his presence. 'You must cure my 
priests,* was his frequent remark, but we discussed 
many other things*" 

Other hearsay reports from Lhasa merchants alleged 
that His Divinity is very proud and headstrong and 
subject to violent fits of tempetp so it would seem that 
he is not entirely free from the failings of humanity* 

His court and counsellors consist of a number of 
Lamas from the chief yellow-cap monasteries around 
Lhasa, a sort of priestly aristocracy, with a very few' 
laymen in addition ; and all these are divided into 
factions quarrelling amongst themselves for chief 
power* The party in favour, for the lime, influences the 
Dalai Lama. 

He is, indeed, to be pitied on his uneasy throne, in 
tliis heated atmosphere of faction- Still young, barely 
thirty years of age, without any personal eitperience 
w^hatever of the outer w'orldi be is surrounded by 
counsellor^ almost as ignorant as him self, who mislead 
him grossly, unwittingly or for their own ends, and 
present everything to him in a perspective so false that it 
becomes practically impossible for him to detect or to act 
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upon really sound advice. No wonder, then, diat he is 
apt to be misled by jicheming men. Such indeed has 
proved to be the casVt ^nd has been the cause of this 
British Mission. 

On his escape from Chinese influence the unlucky 
young Dalai soon fell deeply into Russian clutches, 
thniugh the influence of his favourite tutors the Latna 
Dorjieff. This Lama is a Mongolian Buriat from the 
shores of Lake Baikal and therefore a Russian subject 
by birth. He grew up and received his education in 
Russia,^ and afterwards, when thirty--five years old, 
settled in Lhasa, in Di-pung (or De-bung), one of the 
great convents there twenty years ago. There his 
learning procured him l^e title of ** Honorary 
Professor/*- and he won favour with the court of 
the Dalai, especially as he was the agent through 
which the Peter's pence of the Tartars of Baikal were 
made over to the Lhasa exchequer. He is a well- 
educated man, a member of the Russian Geographical 
Society, and has travelled over India several times on 
his way to Odessa and St Petersburg. Latterly he 
has been in charge of the arsenal at Lhasa. On 
getting the ear of the young Dalai Lama he poisoned 
his mind against the English, and induced him to 
believe that the White Tsar is his friend, and not 
England. 

Acting upon this advice, the Dalai Lama, by 
making repeati^d ovtrtunes to Russia, whilst insolently 
refusing all communications from us, and aggravating 
his misdeeds by fiercely attacking our polidca] Mission, 
has caused such a storm to burst over Tibet that the 
results of it arc diOicuh yet to foresee, and he has made 
his own position precarious. His sham pretensions to 
divinity did not shield his sacred predecessors from 

I In the mdiaiiiery nf ^V^£K;limki in Trans-Ljalkal Russin. His iiill 
name is (Jo^mang Labiang Dorji^ff- 

* A'j^^rn i or Tumnyis 
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being deposed, imprisoned, and even murdered by their 
own people, when it suited the convenience of the 
I amag or the suzerain Chinese, and they are not 
likely now to protect him and his hosts of vampire 
priests from the results of his present hostile policy. 

Will this Leviathan of the mountain -top weather 
the storm of this epoch-making year of the Wood- 
Dragon? Who can say what is woven into his 
destiny; but it is curious to find that so long ago 
as iS66, that is ten years before he w'as born, the 
surveying pandit, Xain Sing, recorded that it was then 
a popular saying in Lhasa that the Grand Lama w'iU 
transmigrate only thirteen times. Now it is note¬ 
worthy that the present Lama is the thirteenth. 

Hftll £ Jewell [Gnis^ Lama] in tlic lotiis-tlower £ ^ 
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HOW THK BRtTISJl MISSION CAME TO BE SENT. 

sl'jW fpjV/ nal /sr fMf 

—TtStTAN PiovunL 

It was no mere light-hearted curiosity to see the 

Forbidden Land which led lo the despatch of the 
armed British Mission to Tibet in December 1903, 
but the aggressive hostility of the Tibetans themselves, 
aggravated by the alarming intrigues of Russia for 
supremacy at the great politico-rellgious centre, the 
Rome of Buddhist Asia, and for the possession of 
its tnountain plateau, which commands the eastern 
passes to India. 

The e.'casperating hostility and insolence of the 
Lamas had been going on for a long series of years 
to the detriment of our trade and prestige, and although 
several attempts had from time to time been made to 
grapple with this standing question, successive viceroys 
had always let it drift, so that the last mission, 
that to Khamba Jong in 1903, might also have been 
abandoned and the vnjiasse suffered to go on for some 
years longer. The discovery, however, in 1903, of 
Russia’s avowed intrigues for establishing her influence 
at Lhasa, so long suspected, but now' openly admitted, 
compelled England to advance in self-defence, without 
delay, in order to prevent this important geographical 
position, so near and so capable of being utilised for 
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attacking India^ from gravitating definitely into the 
orbit of Russia. 

Fon notwithstanding the magnificent defence which 
the Himalayas afford to India on the east^ tl is not 
the Himalayas but the vast and lofty plateau to the 
north of them and of Tibet, the great desert wall of tJte 
Kuen Lvin plateau (see map) which forms Indians 
scientific frontier against the great rival Power in the 
Central Asian lowlandSp namely Russia. This vast 
and stupendously high plateau of Kuen Lun is indeed 
an effective barrier between the two great rival empires 
of mid-Asia. 

This immense desolate icy plateau, the 
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rt^>inanVland, which is unfit for human settlement, 
where without water, the traveller, oppressed constantly 

< This Misi lofty desert, the or sl^niis ai 

an ekvation of I gvc™ to 16^000 feet above the sea'lev-eL It h abotit 
1500 miles long with an atnemge width of about goo milesr lo 

iDD miles at iti uortliem end to 390 miles at its eastern burden The 
area of the divert is about 4£ajODo square niilea, or about three and 
a half times as much as Great BnlaJu and Ireland. It Is unfit 
for permanent settlements, but its sur^ce in ibe summer months 
from May to August is covered by sparse grass^ which attracts froai 
the lower ptateauR herds of wild ynk, wild goal, sheep, antelope, and 
wolves which prey upon them. Tibet proper lies to the south of 
this Chang^tang, and ld area is not much over ^qo,ooo square miles^ 
and mot much larger than twice the sise of Great Britain^ This 
is incliistve of the ^thok goldfields but exclusive of Chinese Tibet. 
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by an altitude of more than 5,000 metres, drags along 
for more than two months in the wind and snow without 
seeing a single human being or a single tree between 
the plains of Eastern Turkestan and the first encamp¬ 
ment of the Tibetan shepherds 150 or 200 kilometres 
to the north of Lhasa,"' is practically impossible for 
any army, whereas Tibet is a near and accessible 
neighbour of India. As Prince Henry of Orleans used 
to say —a ^littn fitis dc risdi ett TibeC This 
step is over the Himalayas no doubt, but it is accom¬ 
plished in a few days’ time; Darjeeling Is nearer to 
Lhasa (3.p miles) than it is to Calcutta, from which it is 
less than one day’s rail. And as the present expedition 
proves, the journey to Tibet from the Indian side can be 
Mcomplished. either way, by a considerable army, even 
in mid-winter. A Chinese army of 70,000 men crossed 
the Himalayas from Tibet into Nepal on the Indian side, 
in t793, by the Kirong Pass of about 16,000 feet, and 
indicted a crushing defeat on the Goorbhas near their 
capital, ft is no wonder therefore that England does 
not mean to allow this important and penetrable frontier 
of India to be acquired by a hostile Power. 

Were Russia to establish herself in the rich vailev 
of Lhasa, or make her intiuence supreme there, this 
would have far-reaching political effects all along our 
eastern frontier for over a thousand miles, from Ladak 
and Kashmir on the north end, to Nepal and Assam on 
the south, leading to combinations against us among 
the many Himalayan States, and whilst endangering 
our hold on our great Dependency would entail 
enormous outlay in fortifying our eastern frontier along 
Its len^h, and In maintaining in Bengal a standing 
army of tens of thousands «f men, as large as w-e have 
in the Punjab, and even more expensive. 

The inevitabkness of this fonvard movement to 
Tibet, on these same grounds, was recognised several 
tears ago by some of us who were familiar with the 
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facts, and represented the necessity for it so long ago 
as iSSS and In 1895, and ihe imperativeness of 
throwing over the Chinese interfnediary and dealing 
directly with Tibet. Again, more particularly, we 
advocated this fonvard mov^emeni in rSgS, receiving for 
this a good deal of abuse from a section of the English 
press In India; but in 1903 it tiecame an accomplished 
fact. 

How extremely long-suffering England has been over 
her relations with Tibet is evident from a brief sur^'ey 
of the causes leading up to this mission, which also 
illustrates the tortuous and evasive policy of the 
Chinese to an almost comical degree. 

Our first relations with Tibet arose out of raids by 
the Bhotanese, in 1772, into Bengal. The Grand 
Lama of Tashilhumpo then sent a letter to our 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings^ interceding for the 
Bhotanese, and the outcome was Bogle^s commercial 
mission of 1774. 

The acquisition by us of the E{imala>^an State of 
Sikhim, adjoining Bhotan and containing the 
sanitarium of Darjeeling, famous for its snow views of 
Everest and Kanchenjunga, brought us into more 
direct relations with Tibet, as Sikhim was spiritually 
subject to Lhasa and its frontiers marched with Tibet 
for over a hundred mlles^ aiidt indeedt it was ihe question 
of these Sikhim boundaries and ihe trade across them 
which led to the present mission. The manner in 
which we secured suzerainty over Sikhiui forms an 
interesiing portion of English history^ and is of 
importance in our case against Tibet. 

On the break-up of the Moghul empire in the 
beginning of the t9th century, when petty prince 
adventurers and tnaraudlng bands were candng for 
themselves short-lived principaliries out of the moribund 
empire, a small tribe of Goorkha soldiers of fortune 
seized Xepalt andK establishing themselves therct overran 
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the whole stretch of the Himalayas from the Sutlej river 
to Bhotan, and then began to intrigue with the 
Mahratta princes of India against us for the mastery 
of India and for the expulsion of the English from 
the country. At that critical time in 1815, the year 
of Waterloo, when our rule was trembling In the 
balance, General Ochterlony (whose great pillar of 
victory is now rightly the most striking monument in 
the capital of India) saved the empire. He defeated 
the Goorkhas in i8t6 and drove them out of the 
_ northern Himalayas of Kumaon {Naini Tal), and 
Garhwal (Mussoorie), and also ejected them from 
Sikhim on the suutli-east, 

Permanently to cripple these aggressive little 
Goorkhas, to confine them to Nepal, and wedge them 
in there against any further expansion, the tracts on 
either side of Nepal were then either taken over and 
held by us or restored to their former rulers. In this 
way we reinstated the Raja of Sikhim under British 
suzerainty. Some years later, in i8jq. when a hill 
sanitarium was retjujred for Calcutta, a tract on the 
outer Sikhim lulls as far as Daijeeling was leased from 
the .Sikhim Raja, and this was opened by Dr A, 
Campbell of tlie Indian Medical Service, regarding 
whose achievement Dr Hooker wrote; “He [Dr 
Campbell] raised British Sikhim from its pristine 
condition uf an impenetrable jungle tenanted by half 
savages and mutually hostile races to that of a flourish- 
mg European hill-station and a rich agricultural 
province.” He also introduced the tea industry, which 
has since ;^umcd .such vast dimensions. When, in 
1849, Dr Campbell and Dr (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Hooker were travelling in the Sikhim Himalavas, they 
were captured and imprisoned by the Raja at the 
instigation of his rabid Tibetan prime minister, "the* 
mad NamgyaL 

As a punishment for this outrage all outer Sikhim, 
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including ihe statiofi of Darjeeling, was annexed as a 
district. The Lhasa Lamas, taking advantage 
of their spiritual influence over the Buddhist Raja and 
his Tibetan wife,' ejcciled him to hostilities. When 
these were suppressed, in 1673, Mr (afterwards Sir 
John) Edgar, the magistrate of Darjeeling, seized the 
opportunity to trj’ and establish friendly communitaiion 
with the Tibetans, for the first time since Warren 
Hastings’attempt a century before, partly in the hope 
of opening up new trade—for the shortest of alt existing 
trade-routes to Lhasa from the outer world pass dirough 
Sikhim—and partly to be in good political and 
neighbourly relations with the religious head of some 
million of Lamaistic Buddhists who now are British 
,subjects in our Himalaj^an States, from Ladak on the 
north to Bhotan on the "south-east. Mr Edgar effected, 
tn 1873, an interview with the petty Tibetan magistrate 
of the adjoining CUumbi Valley of Tibet, but failed 
to open up any communication with Lhasa. 

In 1884, Mr Colman Macaulay, a secretary* of the 
Bengal Government, which has its summer headquarters 
at Daoeeling, impressed there by the trade possibilities 
of Tibet with India, effected a meeting with the Tibetan 
magistrate of the frontier fort and customs station of 
Khamho on the north of the Sikhim boundary ; and 
enlisting the interest of Lord Randolph Ghurchill, 
then Secretary of State, in his scheme, obtained from 
Peking, as suzerain of Tibet, a passport to visit Lliasa 
with a trade mission. When this mission was 
organised in <886, and on its way to cross the Sikhim 
frontier into Tibet, the Chinese objected to its pro¬ 
ceeding. notwithstanding that they had given the 
passport; and Lord Dufferin, acting under the orders 
of Lord Salisburv'. who held the then current but 
exaggerated notions of the enormous military strength 

' The prescni wife of ihc Raja is the dauf-Kter of nn infeHnr officer 
of (lie Grand Lama's court al Lbaii- 
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of China—the Yellow-Terror colossus whose feet of 
clay it was left for the Japanese a few years later to 
reveal—and not caring to oppose her wishes, ordered 
the abandonment of the mission. 

This decision proved a most unfortunate one, as 
it gave the impression of weakness on our part, fbr 
which we ivere despised accordingJ^^ Emboldened 
by this apparent w'cakness, the Lamas became actively 
hostile. They invaded our tributary State of Sikhim 
in ibSd with an armed force, and advanced to w'ithin 
sixty miles of Daijceltng, causing a panic in that 
European sanitarium. Their w'ave of fanatical liatred 
to Europeans dms excited, swept across Tibet to 
the other side, where the Lamas expelled the Roman 
Catholic missionaries from their long-established home 
at Batang in rJ^Ey, burned their mission-houses to the 
ground, and massacred many of their converts, The 
Lamas also forced the Sikhim Raja to sign a treaty 
declaring that Sikhim was subject only to Tibet. 
After fruitless negotiations with China, as the Tibetans 
refused to withdraw from Sikhim, we had to expel 
them by force of arms in the costly little expedition 
of iHSb under General Graham. Their entrenchments 
were stormed, and the Tiljetans, “showing great 
courage and determination,” w'ere driven out and 
pursued by our troops over the Jelep Pass Into the 
Chumbi Valley. 

Farce now succeeded comedy. The envoy of His 
Celestial Majesty the F,mperor of China appeared 
immediately on the scene and haughtily ordered the 
\V'e5tern Barbarians to withdraw, notw-ithstanding that 
China had just declared herself unable to control 
the Tibetans or induce them to evacuate Sikhim. 
In deference to these fresh demands of the dreaded 
Chinese, the then Viceroy of India ordered the 
instant recall of our troops from Chumbi, and 
they were withdrawn the very same day they got 
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there- Our Immediate compliance with this demand, 
coupled with the fact that not only did we not 
atmex this deslfiable Chtimbi ^^aUey as a sanitarium^ 
but exacted no indemnity whatever for the cost 
of this little w'ar—about a million sterling and our 
casualties^—which the Tibetans had dirust upon us^ 
confirmed both the Chinese and Tibetans in the 
belief that w^e were afraid of them. 

Two years* negotiations with the Chinese after 
the Sikhim War of i8S8 now follow^ed for the settlement 
of the boundary on this Sikhim frontier^ and a treaty 
W3.S then signed on the lyth March 189^ by the 
Chinese Amban of Lhasa for the nominal suzerain 
of Tibet on the one hand, and by Lord Lansdowne 
as Viceroy of India on the other. In this treaty ihe 
Lamas, in addition to arranging for the settlement of 
boundary' disputes^ agreed to facilitate trade across 
the frontiers, and to the appointment of a joint 
commission to give effect to this. This w-as in 1890. 
but the Lamas afterwards refused to acknowledge this 
treaty, and imposed still more vexatious taxes and 
obstructions on Indian trade than before. 

After three more years of negotiations with Chinai 
so long dragged out by her usual evasiveness+ the 
British and Chinese commissioners^ namely^ Mr Paul, 
the magistrate of Darjeeling, and Mr James Mart of 
the Chinese Customs, and die Chinese Amban“ met 
on the 5th December 1893 and signed a se[ of trade 
regulations under the treaty* This included ihe 
opening to all British traders of Vatung in the 
Chumbi A^'alley of Tibet, as a trade-mart, and specified 
[hat no duty was to be imposed on Indian goods 

^ The Rriii^h loss killed, otic ofliccr and tbret* 

men wounded ; [he Tibclan^ lost abgui; loo killed, 400 wuiind^d, sind 
2*0 pnaDners. 

* Sheng Tai, a brother of tbc present Am ban of LhaJwij and a 
Manchu of the Toyhl house. 
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for five years, except on arms, salt, and a few other 
things, and that Indian tea was to be admitted after 
five years on a tax not exceeding that imposed on 
China tea imported into England. This arrangement 
had some personal interest for me, as I was to have 
been the resident British officer at this mart. 

Unfortunately our commissioners missed this 
excellent opportunity of making the Tibetans a party 
to this treaty, and so probably preventing further 
trouble. Notw'ithstanding that the Tibetans had sent 
ail the way from Lhasa to Darjeeling, in the suite 
of the Chinese, one of their highest officials, their 
prime minister-elect, the ^hata Sha-pe, of an old 
noble family, he w'as not associated irt the negotia¬ 
tions, nor was be recognised in a way befitting his 
high rank. Happening to be at Darjeeling at 
the time, and being keenly interested in Tibet, I 
paid him several visits, and found him to be a 
most refined and well-informed gentleman, and very 
w'elt disposed towards the English. As a hereditary 
ruler he was anxious to learn something about how 
we ruled India, and he begged me to give him a 
summary of our criminal, police, and civil codes. For 
said he, as he had nothing to show politically for his 
visit of many months to Daijeeling, he should like to 
be able to take back to Lhasa some useful information 
by which his countrymen might improve their govern¬ 
ment by imitating portions of our Indian system, the 
superiority of which had much impressed him, I 
complied with this request, and in handing him the 
translations, indicated their general contents. He 
vvas much struck with our practice of not compelling 
an accused person to testify against himself, and 
exclaimed, Why, we, follow'ing the Chinese, do the 
very opposite, for ive torture the accused until lie 
confesses to the crime!” He also asked me for a 
list of officials in order of precedence, and for several 
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kinds of mediciftiiSj all of which I gave him. Offering 
to take him down to the plains to Gaya, the holiest 
place on earth to a Buddhist, the spot where Sakya 
^iurii became a Buddha, he thanked me effusively^ but 
explained that, while personally nothing would give 
him greater pleasure, he was an ofiicial, a sert^ant of 
the Grand Lama, who had permitted him to go only 
as far as Darjeeling, and that were he to go further on 
to India he might, on returning to Lhasa, be disgraced 
and lose his position and influence, on the ground of 
having been too friendly with the English. He hoped, 
however, to take back a favourable report and he 
allowed to return with permission to make the 
pilgrimage to Gaya. Just before he left Darjeeling 
he was much incensed at the rude treatment his clerk 
received at the hands of some hot-headed young 
British ^^subs,"^ who pulled him off his horse and 
hustled him on the public road because he did not 
salaam to them. So this friendly Tibetan nobleman, 
who came specially in connection with the treat}% 
was allowed to return to Lhasa %vithout having been 
associated in it- 

The treaty thus concluded between the Chinese 
and British was repudiated by the Lamas, who, with 
some reason^ refiised to acknowledge it, on the plea that 
they had not been a party in die making of it. The 
Lamas effectually neutralised the opening of Yatung 
by preventing any Tibetan traders from coming to or 
settling in it, and by barring the valley beyond by 
building a strongly loopholed wall across. It is an 
open secret that the Chinese were at the bottom of 
this stratagem, lo give the Tibetans a proof of their 
diplomatic skill and show^ them that while they were 
forced to open Yatung, they were clever enough to 
evade this concession by the erection of this blocks 
house- 

This strangled the trade by the most direct of 

U 
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all the routes to Lhasa; and the Chinese officialSt both 
in Lhasa and Chumbit were given a monetary interest 
in stopping all trade this way by the Chinese viceroy 
of Sze^rhuan, the province of China bordering on Tibet, 
who exerted himself to divert the trade which had 
hitherto Bowed by this short Indian route into the long 
and difficult route vid Eastern Tibet through his owm 
province* in order that he himself might reap the tolls 
and other profits on Chinese tea* and European goods 
from the Lamas and Tibetan merchants. He is the 
same unpatriotic viceroy who negotiated for Russia 
the secret treaty with China, by which the latter 
transferred her suzerainty of Tibet to the former, For 
which ser\ ices part of the price was to be a monopoly 
for him of all the traffic with Central Tibet. All trade 
was therefore to be made to pass through his hands, 
through his province, and none by die Chumbi route^ 

In addition to blocking Indian trade through the 
Chumbi lalley, the Lamas threw^ down the faoundar)^ 
pillars erected under the treaty, made further encroach¬ 
ments in Sikhim* and carried off from there several 
British subjects against their wills into Tibet All 
attempts to obtain redress either from Peki ng or Lhasa 
failed endrely^ 

Communication with the Dalai Lama by letter was 
attempted in 1900 and iqoi. These letters from our 
Government to the Dalai Lama were sent by the hands 
of a Bhotancse chieftain, Ug^en Kazi, a British subject 
(see photo, p. S4). 

*^Thc first of these letters was despatched in August 
rgoo from Ladak by our political officer there, W'ho 
travelled as far as Gartok, several w'eeks" journey within 
Tibet, to ileJiver the letter to the Tibetan governor or 
Garpiin of that district for transmission to Lhasa« This 
official* however* returned it a few weeks later with 
the message tliat he dared not forw'ard it as promised. 
In June igoi a second letter was sent from Darjeeling 
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proceeding on a complnnentarj* errand to the Dalai 
Lama from the Raja of Bhotan with present of two 
elephants and a leopard. This emi^wsary reached Lhasa 
In August tQOi. His account of his efforts to pf'^seni 
ihe letters was as follows in his own words ‘ I ^Id 
the Chamberlain Abbot that t brought a letter from 
His Excellency the Viceroy. He reported this to the 
Dalai Lama. On the fifth day after my arrival 1 gave 
his Excellency's letter to the Dalai Lama. 1 lie 
Chamberlain went with me, but left the room, and there 
wasonly a servant present, who wm ^rvmg tea. On Ais 
sen'ani* leaving the room the Dalai commenced to talk 
abciiit things concerning Bhotan, and then about the 
government of India, Regarding the letter, he said 
he could not take it without consulting the council and 
the Amban. and, as he knew they would not agree 
he did not wish to call them, as he Mid he was 
the Chinese Amban would make a fuss and probably 
create a disturbance, in which case he could not be 
responsible for mV life, and, he added, he was precludi'd 
from writing any fetter to any foreign government. - - . 

1 then pointed out that this letter was written by the 
greatest official under the king. To this he replied 
that the agreement precluding him from receiving it 
was not made by himself but by his predecessors, and 
that he was sorrv he could neither receive a letter nor 
send an answer/ . . . “Your government must not 
be angry with me, I have never done it any harm. 1 
allow niv subjects lo Iradt' in tlit products tif tins 
country, ' hut if anv of the subjects of your big 
government come in here I am afraid disturbances 
will fallow.” I pointed out that allowing our merchanU 
in would do no harm, to which lie replied that iJiat 
might be, but he doubled Lt, and pointed to the manner 
in which the Chinese and Nepalese were already making 
trouble.’ *' 

Whilst these letters ivcre insultingly returned 
unopened,^ it transpired that the Dalai Lama, on the 

' The iul'iiMs ™ “ To ihc lllusiTious Dalai Lama Na3,’.HTin[; 

ti/cn Supreme Poniiff of ihc 

Clrtiftt liuddhist Chiinrh^^ 
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otht*r hand was sending autograph letters by special 
envoys under the Lania IDorjiefT all the way to the 
Tsa/in St Petersburg tn 1900, and In 1901, as the 
following official Russian notifications show 


iixlmit from ihi Journal de Saini-Petershourg of 
i.«d Oct, tt»oo. 

"Sa Majeste rHmpereur a re(;u le Samedi 
Septembte, an Palais de Llvadia, Aharamba Agvan 
Dorjiew, premier Tsanit-hamba pres le Delai-lama 
du Tibet.'’ 


Extract from Mr Odesskia 'S.avosiXef Mtk Juttc 1901. 

( Translatedfr&vt tin KnssiattJ) 

“Odessa will welcome to-day an ENtraordioary 
Mission from the Dalai Lama' of Tibet, which is 
proceeding to St Petersburg tvhh diplomatic instructions 
of Importance. The ferssnml of the Mission consists 
of eight prominent statesmen, with the Lama Dorzhiei^ 
at its head. The chief object of the Extraordinary 
Mission is a rappt^hemetu and the strengthening of 
good relations with Russia. At the present time 
Tibet is. as is well known, under the protection of 
China, but the conditions of this protectorate have 
never been clearly defined. . . . The present Embassy 
has been equipped by the Dalai Lama, and despatched 
to His Imperial Majesty, and the Envoys carry 
autograph letUrs and prestnts from the Dalai Lama. . . . 
This Extraordinary Mission will, among other things, 
raise the question of the establishment at St Petersburg 
of a permanent Tibetan Mission for the maintenance 
of good relations with Russia." 

The composition of this mission was detailed in the 
5/ Peiershttrg Gasette with Agwan Dorshiefl as Head; 
the Secretary of the Dalai Lama, Chambo Dunid (or 
Hambo Donir) Lubson Kaintchok; the Captain of 
a district of Tibet Sombou Tsiduron Pund^ok (or 
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Djanisan Zombon Tsitong Punt^k) ; Dorsliieff's 
secretary and translator* Owsliche Norstinof; and the 
Chief Shigshit Gas^ionof, 


Extras fri^m tiu Message r Officiel Jum igor. 

**Sa Majeste FEmpereur a recu le Sainedi 23jmnp 
au Grand Palais de Peterhof, les Envoycs Extra- 
ordinaires du Dalai-Lama d n Tibet; Ham bo Akvan 
Dorgeview et Loubsan Ivaintcbok Ham bo Donif- 
A pres la reception des Envoycs a Fhonneur d'etre 
present^ k Sa ^^ajest<^ I'Empereur le Secretaire de la 
Mission Djantsan Zombon Tsitong Puntsok, Chef 
de FArrondissement du XibeL"* 


Extract from tht Messager Officiel r^/ Dt^£mb^r 1901. 

( TmfislaUfi.) 

the 28ih November the Envoy of Tibet* 
Hamha-Achvan-Dorjew had^ the honour of being 
presented to Her Majesty the Empress Alexandra 
FeodorownaF* 

The political character of these Missions is even 
more evident from an article in the Vr^fnya of 

t8th June tgoi, which stated that Dorjieff wrote for 
the information of the Russian Government a pamphlet 
in which the customs of Lhasa, and the intrigues 
surrounding the Dalai Lamap are described. This 
newspaper goes on lo say that "^the news of the defeat 
of China^ the Russian victories in Manchuria* etc^* 
have penetrated to the Lama of Tibet. Under these 
circumstancest A rappri^tk^m^ut with Russia must seem 
to him the most natural step* as Russia is the only 
power able to counteract the intrigues of Great 
Britain* tvho has so long been endeavouring to obtain 
admission, and only awaits an opportuni^ to force 
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an entrance.” Thoise envoys with Doriieff at their 
head were escorted back to Tibet, so the Russian 
newspapers stated, by a “scientific mission,” which 
included officers of the intelligence branch of the 
Russian army. 

This suspicious interchange of missions with Russia, 
combined with the sullen hostility and deliberate 
discourtesy and rebuBGs received by us from such a 
weak and semi-barbarous Power as Tibet, was the 
last straiv on the patience of our Government. Strong 
pressure was therefore applied at Peking by our minister 
in 1902, with the result that China agreed to a British 
political mission proceeding to Khamba Jong within 
Tibet; and she promised that the Chinese Amban from 
Lhasa, accompanied by certain high Tibetan officials, 
would meet the British Commission there to discuss 
disputed matters with a view to thetr settlement; and 
China made a display of so far modi^’ing her ptilicy 
of obstruction as not only to instruct her resident 
Amban, in Tibet, to cease from further opposittoti to 
the admission of British agents, but also to publish 
In the Pfking Gazette a report from him describing his 
urgent remonstrances with the “Councillors” of the 
Dalai Lama, against any further incivility to British 
Envo'ys- There must, he says, be conciliation, for “If 
hostilities occurred, the consequences would pass 
conception, and the intervention of the Imperial 
Resident would be of small avail.” In doing this, 
however, the Chinese Government was evidently merely 
making an empty pretence of shifting responsibility 
from itself on to the Lamas, whom it scornfully terms 
“ our barbarian vassals ”; for, when tbe Amban at 
Lhasa urged the Lamas to acquiesce in w'hat he termed 
“the very just demands of the British," he was 
impeached as a traitor by the Cbinese and immediately 
recalled, and k is believed the unfortunate man 
committed suicide. 
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MeaiJ’while, the British Commissioit was organised. 
Major F. E. Voonghustaand, of the political depart- 
menti was chosen as Envoy, with the Resident of 
Sikhitn, Mr J. C. White, as assistant, Mr E. C. Wilton 
of the Consular Service as Chinese interpreter, and 
Captain W. F, O’Connor, Royal Artillery', ^ Tibetan 
interpreter and secretary-. In July 1903 this peaceful 
Mission, with a small escort of 200 Sikh pioneers, 
crossed the frontier to Khamba Jong as had been 
arranged, travelling at considerable e-^tpense, on account 
of having to carry its own provisions and transport 
all the way from the Indian plains. On arrival at 
Khamba Jong, 20 miles within the Tibetan frontier 
and across a pass over 16,000 feet above the sea-level, 
the Mission found no one to meet it, neither Cliinese 
nor Tibetan. An enquiry, addressed to Pelting, asking 
why the representative of the Son of Heaven had not 
arrived, elicited the reply- that the new Am ban bad 
started from Peking, but had succumbed to die hard¬ 
ships of the journey, and that another Amban had left 
Peking in December 1902 and was still on his way, and, 
meanwhile, a very- high Tibetan oFheiai had left Lhasa 
for Khamba Jong. This individual arrived after several 
weeks’ delay, but turned out to be a person of very low- 
rank, $0 that the British Commissioner properly refused 
to enter into any relations with him. 

In this deadlock Colonel Youiighusband's Mission 
waited wearily for four months for envoys who never 
came. On the contrary, an army of 3000 Tibetans 
was drawn up in front of the Mission camp, and 
threatened to attack it if the Mission did not with¬ 
draw. 

At die time of this hostile demonstralion by the 
Tibetans there are grounds for thinking chat a secret 
treaty was arrived at betw-een Russia and the Dalai 
Lama, in which the former assumed the suzerainty- of 
Tibet and protectorate of the Lamaist religion. Russia, 
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on being taxed with dais, denied the treaty, but admitted 
that she was establishing interests in Lhasa, and in her 
usual menacing way, by which she has so successfully 
extended her empire in Asia, indulged in veiled 
threats, which only showed alt the more our need 
for immediate action. Indisputable evidence was 
received that Tibet was preparing for w'ar against 
us. The Nepalese Raja (see portrait, p. j la) informed 
our Government that the Dalai Lama had asked him 
for armed assistance in expelling the Mission; and 
there was ample proof that Russian breech-loading 
rifles and ammunition had been imported into Tibet. 
This was common talk amongst the Tibetans in the 
Darjeeling Bazaar, to which Lhasa news quickly 
Altered, and it was confirmed by the Japanese priest, 
Kawaguchi, who on his return from Lhasa, in 1903, 
reported that two hundred camel-loads of rifles were 
received by the Lamas in Lhasa, in igoa, from the 
Russian Government. In September 1903, it was 
ascertained that Doijieff was combining w'ith his 
professional Buddhist labours the business of super¬ 
vising the war preparations in the Lhasa Arsenal, 

With the interests of India thus vitally threatened 
by Russia, the immediate advance of our Mission 
became an imperative necessity; for, as Lord Cur/on 
explained, we could not afford to tolerate hostile 
influences on our Indian frontiers, and that w*hilc we 
had no wish ourselves to occupy the territory of other 
tribes or countries, and were quite content to let such 
territory be occupied by our allies and friends, the 
Government could not allow rival and unfriendly 
influences to creep up to our frontiers and lodge 
themselves under our ver>' w'alls. 

At last, therefore, on the Gth November 1903, His 
Majesty's Home Government decided (1) that our 
Mission must adA-snee, without delay, as far as the large 
market-town of Gyamse, in the heart of Tibet, 1,^0 miles 
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from the British frontier, and 14=1 miles from Lhasa, 
accompanied by a sufficiently large escort to force its 
way there, if necessary, and insist on the Tibetans 
futtilling their treaty obligations; (2) that the Chumbi 
Valley should be occupied to show' we w'ere in earnest r 
and (3) that the expedition was to w'ithdraw as soon as 
reparation should be exacted from the Lanms, 
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CHAPTER iV. 


FORWARIi \ THE rEACEFUL MISSION BECOMES AN 
ARMED FORCE. 

a C/iiMafvm afifi At mi7l ifitck TtAtian,^ 

—TibkTKS PtOYEKit 


Thus it happened that this time our entry into Tibet 
wM not to be ill the character of suppliants begging 
for admittance, nor as a small party of travellers 
sneaking undignified past an insolent and barbarous 
frontier guard. It was now to be the advance of the 
representative of a superior Powerp unclandestinely in 
a peaceful manner, yet with a sufficient force to compel 
an opening of the duor if it were found closed. The 
situation was deliciously hit off with blunt frankness 
in PtittcA*s cartoon on the subject, where the Grand 
Lama, in protesting lo John Bull, the peddler, that 
he docs not want the proffered blessing of Free Trade, 
is told YouVe got to have it!'" 

When, therefore^ in October 1903, it was decided 
that the British Mission must force its way forward 
into the heart of Tibet, against armed opposition if 
necessary^ the precaution was taken of increasing the 
strength of the escort up lo a brigade of troops, so 
as to secure the safety of the Mission against all risks, 
and bear dow^n all probable apposition. This brigade,^ 


3jrd SkLh Pioneers + 700 

32nd Da + 70a 

Stb Goorktias . « 700 

I Cny, Ntayiued toffoitry 100 

I Coy. Hfl. 3 Ben^at Sappers. 

I Coy. Na 4 Madrai Sappers^ 


2 Guns, No. 7 Mountam Battery 
Maciiiiie Guns,^ Norlblkii^ 
EiigLncerSy FitM RanJt 
5 factions, Field Hospitals. 
Supply and Transpart Depart¬ 
ments, 
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iiuniberirt£f about 2S00 rifles, was placed under the 
command of Brigadier-General J. R. Ij- Macdonald, 
C.B., R.E., of Uganda feme, with instructions to 
advance on peaceful lines, and act strictly on the 
defensive in protecting the Mission during its advance 
in Tibet as well as in the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley. 

Never before in military history had iJie army of 
any civilised Power been called on to conduct a little 
war—for that is what it had now become—at a licight 
of over i5iOOO feet above the level uf the sea — on 


ETlEH.fST^J * rtWTSJ 1 JTHAiJ*S£IT* 



I' - A : IVTSHTfi ANPE 

tOflMiSNJS • tHC|5 ^ ^ 


B. level with the sinnmit of Mont Blanc^ The task 
thus allotted to General Macdonald might well have 
awed most leaders^ The adv^ance in the face of such 
physical difficulties had to be made on the shortest 
notice, without any preparations whatever having been 
previously made, and, owing to the lateness of the 
season, it had to be made in the depth of winter, 
with its intense cold to be endured by tlte Indian 
troops in the face of unparalleled difficulties in mountain 
transport, and with the probabilities of armed opposition 
in the strong natural defences by the way. 

General Macdonald selected the line of his 
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advance imo Tibet the easiest route, namdv, the 
oiMinan- trade mute over the Jelep Pass by Churabi, 
which was aJ] the in«re desirable as the Chumbi 
Valley was to be occupied by us. So, whilst his 
troops and tht-ir transport were being mobilised, and 
food and other supplies being collected at the base, 
at the foot of the mountains, he arranged for the 
withdrawal of the Mission and its small escort from 
Khamba Jong back to the Jelep route, and to give 
up the former route. This decision was a wise one. 
^ It placed the lines of communication on a better 
b^is for the adt^nce of the large body of troops 
^foch It was now decided to send. The long and 
difficult Lachen route, little better than a goat track 
with Its pass over 16,000 feet, and very little firewood 
by the way. was thus given up in favour of the 
Chumbi mute, with its pass nearly 2000 feet lower, 
and affording considerable firewood and graaine for 
the transport anima.l5« ^ 

Food supply and its transport-those bugbears of 
^ traveller as well as the genemi of an army^were 
soon found to be the especial difficuJtv of this ex- 
IK-dition, and as.sociated uitlj tliese tras' the construe- 
‘^provemeni of the mountain tracks for the 
^sage of this transport along the most difficult line 
of communications in the world. For, in addition to 
^e^carnage of tents, bedding, ammunition, and othfr 
stores, up the mountains, there was the tnfi **- t 

«rea»r dfScu,.,- ft, ‘tr'S 

follo^eR, had 

be brought up the mountains from the Indian 
P ams. ^ practically no food supplies were obtainable 
Mithm the mountams. The daily food supply for 
army graiMalrrs as “ 

mounts up to an incredible number of loads and tbi 
question of how to push on the greatest numhm 
these loads in the quickest possible^^eVr^'^L;' 
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scores of miles of bad mountain tracks at enormous 
elevations—was the problem which General Macdonald 
and his Chief of Supply^ Major Bretherton, had to 
tackle. It was soon solved. Almost ever)' conceiv- 
\h{c form of transport and baggage anin:ial suited 
fdi: the work wa^ impressed^ and soon the whole 
track was filled by a toilingt moving mass of baggage 
animals and C(x>lies. From the base at Silligurii 
where the shrieking locomotives dumped down their 
hundreds of tons of food and other stores daily 



nwi ’ ANirwLii t cjavnE-^a' ■e^eacitvii- 

fOFrmViri^i; 


HAN I c ^ ^ ■ tpiovej^d ^pi e; VF: 

: nwe - ala*!.- ike . ^ye- oV- a 


from Calcuttap some cameb and thousands of bullock- 
carts with iJteir yoke-oxent brought all the way from 
Bombay and Madras, carried the loads along the 
cart-road winding up the Tista Valley for 45 miles, 
and when the road became too steep for the 
o.vetit draught-mules replaced the bullock* in the 
carts. Where the cart-road ended, pack-bullocks 
carried the stores up the goaMrackst which the sappers 
and pioneers had enlarged into mule-paths In surprise 
mgly quick time. When die track became steeper^ 
pack-mules and ponies w'ere used, and when too 
steep for laden mules, several thousands of cooUes 
‘‘humped” the loads on their backs. These coolies 
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wert a great army m themseUrs, and viere a niodev 
tot draw'ci from all parts of the Himalayas, even 
miles distant. There were liahis froin beyond 
Kashmir. Carhwalis from beyond Mussoorie and .Vaini 
Tal, a dozen different tribes from XVpa! (lihich the 
Kajs of that countiy^ lent for the oceasionj, the local 
Lepchas and Bhotiyas from Sikhim, Bhotanese from 

east, and a considerable number of friendlv 
Tibetans. ^ 

\Vhen eveo'thing uas cut down in this way by 
considerations of difficult transport our persomal kit; 
did not escape. Already on the veiy^ l^^ht field- 
they were still further reduced «• under So 
bs. for officers and 40 lbs. for men. mdusive of 
tents and everjthtng-an alarmingly meegre outfit for 
the almost arctic regions into which ive y ere to plunge 
The startmg-place and base of operaiJ.i„s of our 
na.s at Silliguri. the terminus of the plains railway. Ji 
lies at the foot of the ifimaJayas at a . elevation of only 
39 / feet above the ^ea-leveL ^ 

- o\ember 1903, we found ourselves on the trail of an 
army m the field. Within the railway station were 
busy khaki-clad military men, and outside the station 
jard, amongst little mountains of piled-up stores of 
venous colours^according as they consist^ of Jc^ 

o P^isions, bundt 

of clothmg-stood ranged some hundreds of buJiocS 

carts, rnules and prmles with their drivers and of 

T for our army 

At one side sttx^ the transport ready waiting for t>ur 

^rttcular unit, i also found atvaiUng me my L trusty 
old Tartar sen-ants from Darjeeling. K^tUD thi 
famous survey explorer and Achum mv cook £th of 
whom have beer, my faithful companions durfm- ^ 
years travel among these Eastern Himalayas ctrn^"^ 
gun and camera, and improvising .hehtl^'a'dTpS 
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ing meals on the shortest notice. Whilst our baggage 
was being loaded, several of us made for the raihva>^ 
refreshment-room to enjoy a civilised meal once more 
before plunging into the wild mouniains. 

The start-off from the scorching Indian plains, with 
their hot copper skies and roasted dust, for the cool bills, 
always so exhilataiing to the European exile in India, 
was especially so on this occasion, bound as we were 
for the mvstic land beyond the snows. These snowy 
ranges were already to be seen far away, towering 
high abtn-e the dark ramparts of die outer Himalayas, 
and glittering in tiie sunshine, cold, relentle^,^ and 
menacingly, the gleaming white fangs of India’s icy 
sentinels, over 20,000 feet above us. 

Heading our shaggy little hill ponies along the road, 
which struck straight for the deep gap in the outer 
ranges through which the Tism river bursts out into 
the plains, wq pass through some bare open plain 
which the Tartar Koch tribe of these parts (Cooch 
Behar) has reclaimed from the forest of the Terai, as 
this swampy tract at the foot of the mountains is called. 
Our progress is at first blocked occasionally by bits of 
the army, companies of marching soldiers, mule-corps, 
and slow-travelling trains of commissariat bullock^rts. 
On passing these, we enter at about the fifth mile the 
great belt of 5u/-tree forest, through whose tall depths 
our road cleaves for us a cool shady avenue several 
miles long. In this forest, almost the only other tree 
besides the stately Sa/ is the A/rurr' or Catechu, an 
acacia-like tree with a pleasantly acid fruit suggestive 
of a gooseberry, which now was ripe and proved 
refreshing. Suddenly we emerge at the gorge of Sivok 
or -‘The Cleft of the Winds,” and are now in British 
Sikh.^, whilst across the Tista river is British Bhutan,' 

» “BhoM*,*' ike Indian name for this countiy means ^The end 
of {BAniy n Tbei," The people themselves call iheir countij- 
*' /Jtfif in til ^ “Laud of the Thunder-Dragon,’' which is very 
appropriale, as* the most ihundeir part of alt the Himalayas. 
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that slice of Bhotan which was in iS66 on 

account of persisicni raiding and outrages by the 
Bhotanese on the Indian plains^; its outer undulating 
tract under the mountains is the Duars, or Dooars,* now 
a tract of flourishing tea-gardens. 

This deep-slit gorge w here the turbulent Tista river 
pierces the mountains is ver^* well named by the native 
Lepcha tribe, “The Cleft of the Winds," for through 
it pours a ceaseless sireaui of mist and rushing wind, as 
through a mighty funnel or chimney, blow'ing a gale 
dow'n the valley in the daytime and up it at night; 
and with unquenchable thirst it sucks up all night 
the fever-laden mist and rain-clouds from the swampy 
Terai plains below, and so contributes towards making 
this country of Lower Sikhim one of the dampest in 
the world. In the morning the bottom of the gorge 
is usually filled, for a mile or so up its sides, with a 
gauzy stream of mist, rushing up the valley like a 
river of smoke. It is this too which gives this place 
its notorious reputation as the most malarious spot in 
all this deadly Terai swamp. Certainly, this place is 
pestilentially poisonous In the rainy season. At 
present, November, it is less so, and as no other 
convenient halting-stage is available, we pitched our 
camp here on a clearing on the bank of a small 


‘ Eden's mtsswn, in 1S64, t* pre^-eiti further mfds, wa$ subjected 
to the grossest outage, the leaders beiftif imprisoned and spat upen 
This resulted ill the «rar of iSfi;, and the aonejtutiDn the foliowinir 
Jrtiir of KaiimponE down to the jilaina, ndillsta subsidy of |ls.;oooo j 

was to be paid yearly ta the Bhot.-mcsc if they kept the peace. ^ 

Independent Bhotan extends frtMi Kalimpong away to the cast fq^ 
about uoo miles, with a width of about 90 milts from the Tibep^ 
froniiet to the Indian plains. In 1838 Dr Grifliths of the Indian 
Medical Senke,who accompanied Capuin Pemberton's tnWiion ;« 
tS^a, made a very extensive tour w thin bhotan by himself which he 
described in his/ oVtoi/x f J vols-), and collected a laroje itumW of i 
plants^ wbieb are arranged at Kew by Mr QUver. • i 

* Literally the dncua ^ tile hilU^ / . ^ 
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tributan^ stream^ opposite the huts of a small l^azaar 
of hillmen, who encamp here with their families in 
the wintejc months, hringiag down oranges, walnuts, 
and other produce of the mountairm for sale. They 
obtain mhst of their own focd and 
utensils from the adjoining jurtgle i 
and even dietr cooking pots and 
pitchers are waiting to be cut off 
the bamboos. Here, though no 
mosquitoes w^ere noticeable, I took 
the precaution of dosing every¬ 
body wirh quinine, and of seeing 
that they protected themselves 
against this chill blast bJowing 
through the gorge, laden with the 
exhalations of the rank tropical 
forest^ 

Although so unhealthy, this 
gorge is grandly beautifuL Hei^ 
the impetuous waters of the mighty 
Tista in their exit from their moun¬ 
tain home, no longer hemmed in 
by the •rocks, and ti red with their 
mad rushing down from the crags, 
seek the pervading languor of the 
plains, and stretch themselves out 
lazily in a broad netw'ork of sluggish 
channels w’hicb creep along through 
the dense jungle to the distant 
horizon. The river's low banks and 
islets are covered by a dense and 
^most impenetrable tangle of die ^ i^amboo pitcii^k^ 
raWcest and loftiest tropical forest, in ivhose deep 
recesses lui'k almost every kind of wild beast, from 
tiger ddwnw'ardSp and the game on which they prey. 
Here, if provided widi sulhcient elephants to brat 
through Lh& jungle, you may meet almost any game 


£ 
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from quail to wild elephant so we were not suqjHsed 
dial one of die bullock-drivers here complained that 
a tiger had killed and carried off one of hts huge 
bullocks during the night. 

Beyond the gorge, the journey next day up the 
rock-bound valley of the winding Tista, covered with 
dense green Jungle to the water's edge, carries you 
through some of the most magnificent river scenery 
in the world, with ever-changing views at every turn, 
an endless succession of perfect pictures. 

In the foreground, from dank, shady corners here 
and there along the road peep up the picturesque 
huts of the few of the sturdy hill people who, braving 
the unhealthiness of the valley, come here for a few 
weel« in the cold weather to trade, or to pick up a 
livelihood as woodcutters or otherwise. Most of them 
are immigrants from the adjoining hills of Nepal, the 
men with Ku^ri knives stuck in tlieir belt; a good 
many are Lepchas, the aborigines of these Sikhim 
hills, and a few are Bhotiyas or naturalised Tibetans.^ 
Traders from the Forbidden Land also may be seen 
accom|>anied by huge mastifls and leading shagg^ 
ponies laden with a little wool which they have 
managed to smuggle over from Tibet despite the 
trade restrictions. All these tribes are more or less 
picturesquely dressed, especially their womenfolk, and 
all are bright and gotxl-humoured; their alen, frank 
style is refreshing after the obsequious languor of the 

* Tlie Tibetans eali their country Botf and tliemselves Pni^n 
Oiir European a^e foi the country, namely " Tibet," is adapt^ 
rrtun tbq Kashmir or Tcbet, ii cpmipiion of the Hiord fuj- 

Upper Tibet or the name for the bigli-lyiaj^ portion ' . 

Tibet which adjoins Kashmir and Laifok, which was the part 
known to Europeans. The Indians, on the other haM^'^avc 
corrupted the nalis'e name of the country from Bi?i( into and 

call the inhabiiants which is the current name 

now in this part of the Htmahiyas. S« my vfjwiwj' /*' 
for funlicr details. 
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plains people. In front of most of their huts are 
exposed for sale piles of "the golden fruit’* {Smaht )— 
delicious oranges, the best of all the fruits of Sikbim, 
and so abundant is the supply that they sell eight to 
twelve for a hall^nny. As I have already in my book, 
Amottg the Himalayas^ esdiaustively described and 
illustrated the many interesting Tartar tribes of 
Sikhim, with their quaint customs, and the mar\'eUou& 
variety of scenery of this country, Including the route 
by which are now- going from Silltgurj up to the 
Jelep Pass, I shall here describe, as far as that Pass, 
only the fresh military features introduced by our 
present expedition, and refer the reader to my above- 
mentioned book for fuller details. 

This cart-road up the Tista Valley, towards Tibet, 
is really a military road which was aligned in t888, 
out of an old track, for General Gia.ham*s expedition 
of that j'ear to drive the Tibetans out of their encroach¬ 
ments in Sikliim back over the Jelep Pass, It is a 
fine, well-engineered road, but the heavy traffic during 
the past few weeks of several thousands of laden carts 
daily passing over it has cut it up badly in places. 
Averaging about (6 feet wide, it winds along the 
bottom of the gorge about 100 feet above the river, 
across many precipices, where it is hewn through the 
cliff-side of solid rock. The more dangerous places 
are where t( crosses the numerous landslips and 
ledges of gra\'el banks undermined below by the river 
fioods, which rise as much as 80 feet. At such 
places die roadway is often supported only by stakes 
horii'ontally or vertically thrust into this loose soil to 
form an insecure bracket or shelf for the road. The 
geological formation here is particularly unsafe for 
cariying a roadway. It is a cnimblmg shale,^ 
liable to be tom down by the torrential rains of 
these hills, so that this road becomes impassable from 
‘ TUc “ l>aJitig " Shales of fedian geologiau. See Appmdix Xll. 
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the landslips in the rainy season (June to September), 
when whole stretches of the road disappear into the 
liver. Even at this season it is surprising that so 
few of the transport animals fall over the many narrow 
bits at dangerous precipices* many of which are not 
fenced in. Looking over the edge at such places. I 
only saw evidence of two or three animals having 
&Ilen recently, where the great vultures had collected 
round their carcasses in the rocky river-bed Car below. 

At these constricted and landslippy places over¬ 
hanging the precipices, our passage on the rut-wom 
road was frequently blocked by carts and animals 
coming from the opposite direction. In trying to 
pass one another under such circumsEances it is 
amusing to sec how the instinct of self-preservation 
makes everybody and every beast alike struggle for 
dear life lo keep to the inner or safe side of the 
track and obstinately retain it- Most of these carts* 
which had gone up with food--stuffs, were return¬ 
ing laden with logs of the valuable Sal timber, 
which the forest department, seizing advantage of this 
returning empty transport* in this way gets con¬ 
veyed from the recesses of the forest to the railway 
at cheap rates, to the benefit also of the military 
department—a very business-like arrangements 

Follow^ing up the right bank, and crossing the 
Kali Jhora or Black Stream*'^ black witli coaJy shade, 
not far from the coal mines of Daling* we encamp 
on a terrace above the river at Riang, under the 
Government Cinchona plantations. Here on these 
hot, damp hills the Cinchona plant finds a home like 
its own in Peru, and enables Govemmeat to manu¬ 
facture for distribution throughout India tons of quinine 
—that divine drug which makes life possible in the 
malarious tropics; and by the roadside are stacks of 
barrels of petroleum etlier, the cheap spirit by which 
the quinine is extracted.. 
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At Tista Bridgep where the road crosses to the left 
bankp we are about 7(8 feet above the sea-level. 
The bridge has now been widened to permit carts 
to cross over without being taken to pieces* 
This was the terminus of the old cart-roadp whence 
a pony track winds up the hill out of the gorge for 
4 miles to the sanitarium of Kalimpongj, where the 
thriving Scotch Mission, under the Rev* J* A* Graham, 
has just established several orphanages on the Bamardo 
system for the slum Anglo-Indian and half-caste 
children of Calcutta* No nobler piece of humanitarian 
work could have been conceived* By these Hornes^" 
the poor little waifs are rescued from the squalor and 
vice of the citj" gutters, and trained to wholesome and 
useful lives in these healthy hills* A few mites from 
the '^Hornes” is the small chapel of the devoted 
French Catholic missionary^ Father Desgodins, who 
has been working here for a quarter of a century, after 
an equally long period in eastern Chinese Tibet* 

The cart-road from here has now been prolonged 
up the Tista Valley for about 40 miles further, 
towards the great passes beyond the capital of the 
Raja of Sikhim, and we continue along it, past the 
picturesque junction of the Rangit wich the Tista, to 
a stagnant, stifling clearance in the forest (Tarkhola), 
where we encamp ; and the following clay crossing 
the Eiongli rivulet, we enter the post of Rangpo which 
is in Native Sikhim, and is the advanced base depot 
for this expedition; far here our road to Jelep Pass 
leaves the cart-road and strikes up the steep mountain 
bridle-tracks. 

Rangpo is therefore a place of great importance 
for our expedition* Stores are being piled up into 
little mountains, lines of sheds are being run up, and 
a large bazaar has already been formed where a week 
ago there was only a single hut. Its proper name 
is ‘‘Ram-pu'"' or “the twisted spurs/' which here 
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force the river into r U-shaped curvc^ ivithin the 
bend of which lies the post on a little flat on the 
bankf deeply set in the ravine; and as it is only Soo 
feet above the sea, amidst semi-^tropical forest, it is 
very malarious. To escape this we encamped in a 
grove of orange trees on a plateau higher up. At 
this busy post every^one was overworked, and perhaps 
the hardest worked of all was the Bengali clerk at the 
post-office who sleepily handed out letters with one 
hand as he clicked off a telegram with the other, doing 
the AYOrk of four men. 

This depot outfits all the men of the various units 
with the special warm clothing for the arctic regions, 
now to be seen towering high above us, so we halt 
here for a few days to get this clothing and collect 
local hillmen as coolies and bearers for ambulance 
stretchers. Warm clothing YYas issued free to the 
men, both troops and followers, on a most generous 
scale, to protect against the cold and frost-bite- In 
addition to the ordinary winter scale of clothing, 
which included a Balaclava cap, heavy flanneldined 
warm coat, woollen draw^ers* thick bootis> waterproof 
sheet and blankets, each man also received— 

I ^lieepskin coat with lon^ 

r thick quilted cotion 
f pair ikick woollen gbvci. 

J pair fur-lliied bag gloves. 

3 thick lambs wool vests, 
r pair qyilted cotton ovemlls. 

I heavy woollen comforter* 

I pair fek kaee-boocs t"Gtlgil-tioois^). 

1 pair woollea socks. 

1 pair of goggles agntnsE snow-blrndness. 

Each of the coolies also received practically the same 
scale as this, so that there were about to,ooD sets of 
each of these articLes issued. 

During the halt here, 1 designed some ambulance 
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chairs for the transport of our sick in ihe mountains ^ 
to be carried hy the hill coolies in the same way as they 
carried their own loads, namelyp on their backs with a 
forehead band. The Lepeha coolies in a few days made 
up forty of these basket chairs from the bamboo^ and 
cane of the adjoining junglet and whilst they were so 
engaged their princCp the Rajahs son and heir-apparent, 
paid us a visiL 

Resuming our advance from Rangpo up the 
mountains! ascend the Rongli river towards die 
Jelep by ihe mule^track newly made by the Madras 
sappers* Now we see why It Is that the majority of 

nvzm \: r:cp:AJ . nuNTej ^ r j=Ar«Nr. 



our force consists of pioneers and sappers. This 
excellent riding path by which we are winding in and 
out up the mountains and passing across cUffSp was made 
during the past few weeks; and notwithstanding the 
large amount of blasting which had to be done is 
already a capital track, with several working parties 

*■ The best and tou^he^i Ixamboo tor is the or 

Pti l/J^^droni/amus j thh is the largest of all ihe 

bamboos^ as imii:b as a fool in wedth, and its stem cut inlo segments 
is used as piichcj^* The olherp growing side by side with the 
or A/iiA/i} {PtitHhfitM ffwAiflu), although strong for uprights^ 
Cracks if it is bent. 
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or the Muzbi Sikh pioneers giving it its finishing 
touches. At the tenth mile we cross the river by a 
substantial bridge also thrown across by the sappers, 
below some copper mines where the green ore 
is worked by Xepalese lessees; after 8 miles more 
of gradual ascent, we strike the old track of i8SS from 
Kalimpong, by which I ascended to the Jelep in the 
Tibetan expedition of that year^ 

What a change has been wrought over this part 
of Sikhim since then ! This fine valley^ which at that 
time was one vast primeval forest with scarcely a single 
inhabitant^ is now a well-peopled country-side with 
thriving villages and little farms dotted all over the 
cleared hillsides. And so it has been with most of the 
other lower %'alleys. This opening up of the country 
has been wrought by Mr White, an engineer of the 
Public Works Department, who was appointed as 
Political Resident in Sikhim. Most of this industrious 
new papulation had to be imported by Mr White from 
Nepal, as the unenterprising aborigines would not 
respond to the strong inducements he held out to them 
to open up this new land. 

The Sikhimese accompafiying me considered that 
this was a great grievance to their people, and they lost 
no opportunity of loudly saying so. One can scarcely 
however sympathise with them in this- To the Sikhim 
State the result of the active development has been that 
Mr White has already Increased the Raja's revenue 
tenfold, while the agreeable result to us travellers is that 
now Avc are able to purchase along the road, eggs, 
fowls, and other provisions, and obtain coolies where 
previously all was an uninhabited wilderness. 

From Rongli, or “The Lepcha^s Hut,"' which gives 
its name to the river, w now commence to mount the 
great staircase of the Himalayas. Here we are as yet 
only 2700 feet above the sea-level; but In the next 
15 miles w-e rise about to,000 feet higher and 
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pass riglit up throug^h the heart of the range. 
From the semi-tropical forest of giant bamboos^ figSi 
cinnamon, etc., we up the steep spurs of the 

higher ranges, passing rapidly through the cooler ^ones 
of temperate oak, chestnut and maple, ashes and elms, 
with undergrowth of raspberry and barberry, into 
open snow-sprinkled pine forest at Jeyluk Above this 
fros:en snow are the rhododendrons and junipers of 
Lingtu, and beyond Ihem open undulating stretches 
of alpine pastures w'ith patches of snow and wide views 
of the snowy mountains. In these few miles w^e have 
passed at one bound from scorching midsummer into 
midwinter! 

Puffing and panting up this stupendous winding 
stairway comes, slowdy struggling along, our ntotley 
crowd of fighting men and followers, all now atdred in 
their heavy w'arm clothing. The hill coolies, w^ith their 
loads on their backs and sticks in their hands, plodding 
patiently and painfully upw'ard, stand aside on the edge 
of the road to let the files of soldiers pass by—and very 
straggling files they are, and fearfully and wonderfully 
clad. Every man now has hb head muffled in a 
Balaclava cap tied round %vith a woollen ciavat; his 
thickly-wadded figure is befurred with sheepskin coat 
and gloves j his eyes are sheathed by green goggles, 
and, with his rifle on his shoulder, he digs his 
short alpenstock into the slippery frossen ground at 
each step. Yet despite all this outward disguise, 
there is no mistaking the tall, stolid, bearded Sikh, 
the squat, little snub-nosed Tartar Goorkha, the 
dark-skinned, lank Madrassi sapper, and the British 
“Tommy Atkins"—the last most at home of all in 
this climate, and ever ready with a cheery jest or 
jibe to his fellows on passing events* 

Just below the shoulder of Lingtu (12,617 feet) where 
the Tibetans in their invasion of iS 38 built a rude 
stone fort, the remains of which are still visible frotn 
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below, I was interested in passing this time to look 
again at a tree upon which 1 remembiered having seen 
in the iSSS war the dead bodies of two Tibetan 
soldiers, who had formed part of an ambuscade in the 
forest, and when discovered, as they would neither 
descend nor surrender, but fired at our party, were 
shot in their high perch. 

At Lingtu our great climb is over. The almost 
level track beyond this leads over the undulating 
dowms of a flat ridge past coppices of rhododendron 
bushes to the frontier post of Gnatong, on an old 
moraine with its glacier Jake set amongst black pine 
forest. Snow began to fall ere we sighted Gnatong, 
the first snow-storm that the majority of our Indian 
troops had ever seen, and fierce gusts of chill wind 
swept over our track, already dangerously slippery 
with old frozen snow. Benumbed and blue we all 
were w'hen we reached Gnatong, 12,030 feel above the 
sea-Ievel, on the 5th December 1903. But In the 
shelter of the old wooden barracks, and refreshed by 
a hot cup of tea, we all, Indians and every one else, 
soon foigoi our discomforts before a biasing log-fire. 

At Gnatong a halt was made for a few days to 
allow all the troops to concentrate for the advance 
in foiw to the Jelep Pass, 10 miles distant. This 
has hitherto been the highest cantonment of any 
civilised Power. The old barracks, built by the 
Derbyshire regiment in 1888, and afterwards occupied 
by the Connaught Rangers, have been mostly burned 
down or become dilapidated since this outpost was 
abandoned in 1895. They are now fast being repaired, 
and new sheds being run up of pinewood fo>m the 
forest near at hand. 

The scenery here is very grand, and even now at 
^is inclement season is full of colour, although wanting 
its bright carpet of alpine flowers. The lake is a 
great resource in itself for boating in summer and 
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skating in winter under the dark pine trees silhouetted 
against the sky. The snow views towards the south 
are exceptionally wide and grand^ far more extensive 
than the views from Darjeeling. From this greater 
elevation Kanchenjanga with its glaciers seems much 
more massivei as also does the distant shoulder of the 
Everest range beyond. From here one can realise how 
this stupendous projecting mass of the Himalayas should 
so disturb the symmetry of the earth*s attraction as 
to pull the sea-level in ihe Bay of Bengal some distance 
up its sidest so that in sailing to Calcutta you sail 
somewhat up hill I Since 1 unearthed this interesting 
subject in iSgg^ 1 am glad to see that my remarks 
have induced the Surrey of India to take up the 
question and institute observations to determine the 
exact amount of this disturbance* 

It must also be gratifying to all interesbed m 
the identilication of the peaks of the highest 
mountains in the world to notice lliat another 
Sur\'ey officer (Captain Wood, R.E.) has just been 
deputed to Nepal to report upon another question 
regarding these mountains to which I drew attention 
at the same time, namely^ the proper name of Mount 
Everest, a^nd the impossibility that this king of 
mountains could, as generally believcdi be the peak 
called ** Gaurisankar"' seen from Kathmandu in 
Nepal* The great peaks of the H imalayas were at first 
measured by the Sur^^ey officers many miles off, 70 
to iQO or more mileSk from points in the Indian 
plains below, where their native names were 
usually unknowm. When the peak, now knowm as 
- ** Everest,” w^as first measured in 1854, and was thus 
ascertained to be the highest known surhmii on the 
globe, it was called *' Peak XV” in ignorance of its 
native name, and aftt^rwards was christened Everest” 
in honour of the name of the Surveyor-General of India 

* AmufnjffA^ pp. 54 iind 433. 
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who had instituted the survey of the Himalayas, which 
had led to the discovery of this surpassing summit of 
the earth’s surface. The then Resident in Nepal, Mr 
Hodgson, informed the Royal Geographical Society 
that this peak was seen from Kathmandu, where it was 
called ^‘Devadhunga” by the Nepalese; whilst the 
Schlagintweit brothers, in ilida, also declaring that it 
was visible from Kathmandu, alleged that it was 
die “Gaurisankar" of the Nepalese. This latter name 
was generally accepted and printed on the continental 
maps. In 189S, in bringing forward evidence to prove 
that Everest was not visible from Kathmandu, I showed ^ 
that this giant peak was worshipped by the Tibetans, 
who paint its portrait as a picture-map, and call it 
“ Jomo Kangkar,” or the “ White Lady of the Glaciers," 
and that its outer glacier-passes are called “ Lapchl 
Kang." As a result of his observations. Captain 
Wood now reports* that: “The name Gaurisankar is 
given by the officials of Kathmandu to Survey 
Peak XX, which is about 78 miles distant from 
their city, and not in the Everest group at all t 
whereas Mount Everest, w'hich is Sun-cy Peak XV, 
is not visible from Kathmandu, and froiii the Kaulia 
range several miles above diat place it “is an 
insignificant point just visible in a gap in the main 
range." This is as I had anticipated. 

On the toth Decembi.‘r 1903, all our troops having 
arrived at Gngtong, and six days’ provisions having 
been lifted up thus high, it was ordered that the column 
escorting the Mission should start the following morning 
10 cross the Jelep Pass into the Chumbi Valley, and 
so complete the first stage of our invasion of TibeL 

* ^ 5*4, 1898. 
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CHAPTER V, 


INVASION OF THE GHL'MBI VALLEV ACROSS THE JELEP 
PASS AND OCCUPATION OE PHARI FORT. 


» fn^a will U itr«lUt, 

Ttta if /itise AijV/.” 

■ * ■ - ♦ P . » 
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— TlliETASf Pbover&s. 


Hannibal’s crossing of the Alps i^as a mere bagatelle 
to General Macdonald’s crossing of the Jelep Pass 
14-3^ feet above the sea-level, and in midwinter, with 
his little army of about 3000 men and some 7000 
followers, 10,000 in all. 

This for^, after climbing from the plains up to 
Gnatong, advanced from the latter camp on the nth 
December 1503, escorting Colonel Younghnsband 
and hjs mission Staff, each man t^dng his own food 
in addition to his own full accoutrements and load: 
and the transport department carr^dng food supplies 
eamp equipment, abundant ammunition, and a suppl^ 
of cooking firewood, as we halted above the limit of 
trees at 3,200 feet), 5 miles from Gnatong and 

night fell to minus 2° Fahrenheit, or 34" F. below the 
fr^ezmg-poinL 

morning we advanced guardedly up to 

Jelep Pass, as jt was reported that the Tibetans 
i^ould probably dispute our crossiag; but no opposiu'on 
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was offered here, for the reason, as it afterwards tran¬ 
spired, that the Tibetan troops were still encamped in 
front of our small dummy decoy escort at KJiamba 
Jong, and w'ere nnaware of our Approach by this route, 
the whole movement across these strongly defensive 
positions having been kept profoundly secret by 
General Macdonald. Even without any human opposi¬ 
tion, the crossing of this formidable pass in the rarefied 
air and cold of such a high elevation was extremely 
trying to everyone, man and beasL Our columni 
winding like a snake up the steep zigzag track to the 
pass, was over 4 miles long,* and seemed to crawl 
along up amongst the bleak black rocks almost at a 
snatTs pace, as everj^one, oppressed by the rarefied 
air, had to stop for breath every fe’w Scarcely 

anyone, even those who rode most of the ^vay, escaped 
having aching temples and eyeballs; many suffered 
from actual mountain sickness, and several of the 
transport animals succumbed on the roadside. A 
good deal of the delay was due to frequerit halts to 
readjust fallen loads. Fortunately there was no snowv 
and very little wind^ 

Our swift-winged link of communication with the 
world below us, namely the field telegraph-wire, kept 
advancing with us in such rapid strides that the line 
of telegraph-posts reached the top almost as soon as 
we did. 

On gaining the summit of the pass, which is a 
knife-edge in a narrow cleft through the great mountain 
spur thrown off by the main chain of the Himalayas 
towards the Indian plains, tve found it w'as swept by 
a merciless ley blasts which cut painfully like a knife, 
snatched away our breath, and pierced through our 
thickest garments as if they were mere gauze. This 
made it impossible to stand on the top for more dian 
an instant. In tliat instant we caught a glimpse of 
a sea of wild hill-tops in front of us^ dashed here and 
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there with snow, above which towered fer on our left 
the graceful horn of ChuraoJhari; and from our feet 
a stony track sank rapidly down into a deep ravine 
of dark pine-trees far below us, in w'hich the Kargyu 
monastery seemed a mere white speck. Diving down 
this slope, we got out of the wind almost immediately, 
and then sliding and slipping dow'n the loose shoot of 
frost-splintered rocks which here formed our track, 
along which the heavily-laden coolies stumbled foot¬ 
sore and weary and bruised by the rocks, we passed a 
small frozen lake of green ice; thence descended some 
aooo feet more, and across frozen side-torrents, now 
solid ice, till we reached the black pine-forest. Here 
on tile banks of the half-frozen rivulet we encamped 
on a sprinpr bed of pine-needles amongst fallen pine- 
trunks, w'hich latter were soon <tonverted into welcome 
log-fires, and afforded us a hot cup of tea until our 
animals came up and w'ere unloaded and tents 
pitched, by which time it was getting dark. 

Just then tlie fact that we had entered a part of the 
Celestial Empire was vividly brought home to us by 
the appearance of a procession of Chinese soldiers 
coming up the valley escorting some dignitaries, each 
of whom had a huge umbrella of honour carried over 
him. These were the Chinese mandarins, and the 
Tibetan governor of the Chumbi Valley, who, having 
heard of our advance, had come to ask Colonel Young- 
husband to go back with all our force. They were of 
course told that that was now impressible t whereupon 
they quietly disappeared down the glen into the 
darkness. 

Early next morning, the 13th December, we were 
all up and off by daybreak from this camp (Langram, 
t2,ioo feet) in eager hopes of seeing the Jong-looked- 
for Chumbi Valley. The night’s rest had rid everyone 
of headache. The air was deliciously crisp and dry 
the temperature during the night having fallen to 
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22“ F. or to degrees below free^mg. Resuming our 
descent^ the rough track wound steeply down through a 
forest of silver firs, crossing many frozen hill torrents 
which were now sloping sheets of solid ice, which^ 
filling up the hollows, formed literal ** deaih-slides" 
where the mules and baggage animals slid at every 
step^ In this northern shade evejy'thing was frozen up* 
and no signs of life were anj'where except an occasional 
flight of snow-pigeons bound for some sunny thawing 
spot. Descending further, the sunshine became less 
chilly^ and we reached in a clearing in the forest the 
much discussed and forlorn ‘‘trade-mart"’ of Yatung** 
It lic3s landlocked in the chill bottom of this narrow 
gorgCt shut in by high hills^ an impossible site for a 
trade-mart^ and^ as we have seen^ it was used by the 
Chinese to check trade from entering Tibet, instead 
of encouraging itj and they employed as Tibetan 
representative an outlaw and notorious criminal from 
Darjeeling named Dargj^e (sec photo attached)« 

The gate in the Chinese block-wall, that was built 
here as a barrier across the valley, had been left open^ 
but just as Colonel Younghusband was entering it a 
Chinese soldier rushed fonvard and seized his horse, 
and there followed a little altercation. The Tibetan 
governor of the Chumbi Vallej% who^ from his residence 
at the castle of Pliari is styled the PIxari Dep5n, a 
big, lusty, well-bred youngish man, of a good family 
at Gyantse called Kyi-bu, came forward and urged 
our Commissioner to wait here for two or three weeks 
until he could write to Lhasa and get back a reply 
from the Grand Lama. The Chinese officers supported 
him by declaring that they had just received a letter 
from the Amban, stating that he would be arriving at 
Yatung very soon. In reply. Colonel Younghusband 

^ lli proper name, as it la called by the Tibetans, J5 “ Na-don^ ” or 
“The Ear," probabtv with reference to ils being an outpost fur 
the hearsay intelligence of ffuntier nevks. 

F 
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said that it was impossible to discuss matters at this 
place, or with anyone but the proper representative 
persons. Then these crest&llen Tibetan and Chinese 
ofiBcials retorted that as they had formally protested 
against our advance, they could do no more in view 
of our ovenvhelming force. 

After this theatrical performance, tvhen our force 
began to stream through the narrow g^ate in the barrier 
wall. Colonel Younghusband and his Staff were invited 
to a sumptuous lunch by the hospitable resident officer 
of the Chinese Customs post here. Captain Parr, 
for this place is technically one of the treaty ports of 
China, When the European dishes bad been discussed, 
Chinese delicacies — shark’s fins, birds-nests soup, 
putrid black eggs, etc.—-were brought in, and we were 
then Joined by the hvo Chinese mandarins and the 
Tibetan governor, who were duly introduced, and with 
whom we began on the choice Chinese morsels — 
which mercifully it was not rigorous etiquette that 
we should eat — and drank healths all round, 
clinking glasses, and smiling in the most friendly 
way. The Tibetan governor wore in bis left ear 
a gold earring, 4 inches long (see photo, p. 80), 
jewelled with pearls, and a long pendant of tur¬ 
quoise. He retired rapidly up the valley to his fort 
at Phari immediately after we left. The little cottage 
of exile in this wilderness now occupied by Captain 
Parr possessed for me a personal interest, as it was 
built, in 1S94, for a British resident officer, an 
appointment intended for me, when at that time high 
hopes were still entertained of the trading possi¬ 
bilities of Yatung. 

Tracking on down the ravine from Yatung for 
2 miles, we emerged at the flourishing village of 
Rinchengang on to the famous Chumbi Valley. This 
slice of Tibet, wedged in between Sikhim and Bhotan, 
lies on tlie southern slopes of the Himalayas, like 
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Sikhim itselfp so geographically it is outside Tibet 
proper. 

The charmitig valley, here about 9530 feet above 
the sea-level, is truly alpinct recalling tlie beautiful 
valleys of tipper Kashmir, Craggy mountains rise on 
either side into jagged snow-streaked peaks banded by 
dark pines, and between, the clear green waters of the 
Mo river wind noisily in their shingly bed through 
grassy meadows and fields. The meadow here is a 
quarter of a mile broads and its turfy terraces, sprinkled 
with the frosted remains of last yearis wild-flowers— 
primulas, anemones, w'ood-sorrel, celandines, wild 
strawberries—are dotted freely over tvith fine large 
houses, tw'o- and three-store) ed in the Swiss chalet style, 
with widely-projecting eaves and wooden balconies 
carded and gaudily painted. 

The village of Rinchengang consists of about forty 
of these handsome houses, much superior to any native 
house in Sikhim or even at Daf^'eeling* They are 
closely clustered between narrow lanes, and all are 
picked out in bright colours, giving an air of prosperity 
and comfort. 

Crowds of the excited inhabitants, including many 
red-robed monks^ stood by on the roadside, staring in 
open-mouthed astonishment at our invasion of their 
valley. Although overawed by the strength of our 
force, their demeanour could not be called oppressively 
respectful. They did not, for instance, put out their 
tongues, the respectful salutation of these parts, nor 
did any even salaam ; but we took no notice of this 
want of civility. These people are the middlemen 
traders betw^een the Tibetans of the plateau above Phari 
on the one Itand, and the Darjeeling and Calcutta markets 
on the other, and having a monopoly of this carrying 
trade (see p, 477), they are not overjoyed to see a 
mission which avowedly is going to establish traffic 
direct w'ith Phari and the upper Tibetan plateau, artd 
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SO destroy their monopoly. They dress generally like 
the Tibetans at Darjeetinj^* They are not pure Tibetans, 
but a blend evidently with the Bhutanese, and they 
call themselves after their name for the valley. 

There are also some pure Bhotanese from the adjoining 
valley * on the easL 

Fortunately* our entry did not cause any general 
panic. A few had run away, taking their women and 
valuables; but the great majority remained* and they 
began at once to bring into camp large quantities of 
corn* fodder, and other supplies* for which they were 
well paid in rupees. To secure their goodwill all our 
men received the strictest injunctions from the General 
not to molest the village in any way, under the severest 
penalties* for as the Tibetan proverb says^ **To get 
milk and eggs you must not frighten the cow and hen." 

Next day (t4th December) a reconnoitring party 
having reported that the road was clear, wt marched 
up the valley* to the village of Chumbi, which has 
given the valley the name by which it is known to 
Europeans* though its natives call it ** or ^*The 

Wheat Country,^" evidently in contrast to the adjoining 
land of Sikhim* which the Tibetans call "“^The Rice 
Countrj'.^^ 

This was a delightful march along the river-bank 
by a good and almost level road, through magnificent 
scenerv'. Every turn of the river revealed ever- 
changing pictures, with peeps of snowy peaks, both 
up and down the valley* beyond the variegated masses 
of birch and pine* Our road at first was like a country 
lane hedged in from the river by clumps of willaw trees* 
wild-rose and red-currant bushes, which fringe the 
crystal waters of the Mo as they rush over pebbly 
strands, or narrow into deep green pools, the haunt of 
trout, or swirl in white foarn around the great bleached 
boulders of pink granite or gneiss fallen from the cliffs 

1 Ha'pa. 
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above, or split into tivo amis to encircle islets of alder 
and pine. 

In the fields, walled off by stone dykes, and now 
bare of tlieir crops of wheat, barley, potaioes, turnips, 
etc., flocks of finches and red-leg'ged crows were 
foraging, with larks overhead whose joyous notes 
awoke meindries of home; Rights of sitotv-pigeons 
shot swiftly by; whilst the bark of a silver fox on 
the hillside suggested pheasants and other game in 
the uplands. 

^ Underneath the Kargyu monastery, perched on a 
cliff against the sky-line about a mile away, our road 
led past several watermills for grinding corn. By the 
roadside were many sacred cairns, or '■*tioriens,** solid 
domed funereal monumenLs (see photo, p. 331) some¬ 
times enshrining the relics of departed saints; also 
or short dykes of stone or s<]uat pillars of 
masonry faced by carved stones bearing the mystic 
legend of the Grand Lama, ‘'Om/ taa~ni pad-mi 
Hung! each syllable painted in a diffccunt colour, 
and bordered by the tall poles of the “ Prayer-flags," 
which are the favourite perches of redstarts and 
hoopoes. At some of these villagers occasionally were 
seen devoutly circumambulating the holy caim, ttvirl- 
ing their prayer-wheels and droning out tlie mystic 
formula under the flags which flutter in the breeze. 

riit'se prayer-flags are luck-compelling talismans. 
They are called " Dragon-horses," and bear in their 
cen^ the figure of a horse with the mysde “Jewel " 
on its back, and surrounding it are spells which com¬ 
bine Indian Buddhist mystieisiri tvith Chinese myth, 
and are intended to invoke the aid of the most 
favourite divinities of tlie Lamas upon die person who 
offers the flag and whose name or year of birth is 
generally inscribed thereon. The divinities invoked 
are (1) He who conveys wisdom {MaHjHsri)\ (aj He 
‘ Litenlly “faced with Lhc //irm legend.* 
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who saves from hell and fears incarnate in 

the Dalai Lama); {3) He who saves from accident and 
wounds (; (4) He tvho cleanses the soul from 
sin (^Vitr/rasatii^a) I and (5) He w'ho confers long life 



nLlTEI-FJLAG. 


I reproduce here one of these “ flags, 
and give a translation of iu 

A turn of the road, where a rocky spur dips sheer 
into the river, brings into view the pretty village of 
Byema,^ or ‘^The Sandy,nestling on the sandy hank 

^ SainetLines pranounced ^ Ch ^ma 
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of a torrent from the rugged glen above. Its housesi 
with their finely canned and painted beams, are quite 
the most artistic in the whole valley. Beyond this 
rock)' point the gorge opens out again, and here we 
met a partj^ of Chinese officials and soldiers, the latter in 
yellow blouses emblazoned on the back witli three large 
Chinese letters in black, all hunydtig down the valley. 
Just beyond this, we come upon the village of these 


*^Hail t Wtips^^an ttam 

TIGER. I Jewel in the Jjotus I 

Hail! to the holder of the (or thunder¬ 

bolt) I 

Hail ] to the Diamond Souled one H 
Hail ? maAdk/ 

[The above U b Sa-nsent; now foUowE in Tibetan.] 


Here I Let the above entire collection [of deities whose 
spells have been given] prosper , ^ . [here is inserted 
the year of birth of the individual], and also prosper— 
the (i>., to sav'c from sichness), 
the to give victories in disputes), 

and the Mind (L^., to obtain all desires); 
of this year holder [above spedfied] 
and may Buddha^s doctrine prosper! ^ 


PRCENIZ. 


DEAfMlI. 


TKANSLATION^ OF rmAYER-rLAO. 


people, a bit of real China-land transplanted thus £ir 
wBBt. Entering the gatew^ay under the Chinese tablet, 
bordered by ferocious leering dragons, you are in a 
truly Chinese street. On either side are the shops wttli 
their swinging signboardsi on the window-sills are 
neat flower-pots with a marigold, daisyi or balsam in 
bloom ^ an unexpected lu^xury in mid-win ter; and the 
fostering care bestowed by the Chinese on such things, 

* Spell of Manjusri ^ Avalotita''s spell 

■ * Vajrasarwa'sw 
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and on their caged song-birds, cannot fail to liave some 
civilising effect upon the wild Tibetans. Inside the 
shops, behind the counters, are the pigtaiied shop¬ 
keepers, placidly smoking their optum-pipes beside a 
teapot and saucer. In the street tn front of the Court¬ 
house Of VameM little baby John Chinamen are playing 
about with their Tibetan mothers dressed in celestial 
costume. A few lantern-posts starid up like dove-cots. 
Even the unwholesome lean pigs are here, routing 
amongst the garbage and scurry'ing off at our approach. 
Many celestials find here a last lesdng-place; for 
Outside the village a top-hea^'y arch covered with 
inscriptions bestrides the entrance to their small 
cemetery with its votive tablets. This post is said to 
have been established since the treaty of 1893, for 
the express purpose of blocking trade and neutra¬ 
lising that treaty. Some of the Chinese officials 
have a quiet dignified appearance. They look at 
the Tibetans ivith unconcealed contempt, and at us 
Western Barbarians quite uninterestedly, as if our 
entry was an everyday occurrence and in no w'ay con¬ 
cerned them. 

Above dds village the hills approach on eitlier side 
and give the valley a bare rocky look for about a 
mile, dll we cross a cliff by a solid stone embankment 
of remarkably ivell-built masonry, when the ravine 
again opens out at the foot of a prettily wooded glen, 
round the bend of which stands up boldly the Sikhim 
Raja’s old summer palace in his private estate ot 
Chumbi, or '^The Bend of die Waters,” in an amphi¬ 
theatre of receding hills. 

This palace is a great square, three-storeyed house 
of stone, surmounted by a glittering gilt cupola, and 
overtopping the dw'elhnga of the Raja's serfs, some 
twenty houses, which cluster round it. It is in a dilapi¬ 
dated stale, having been deserted since 1892, when the 
Raja, on his recapture, was forbidden to come here, in 
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order to stop intrigues with the Tibetans, of which this 
had been a hot-bed. Some remains of good frescoes 
cover the u^alls of certain of the rooms, and Chinese 
influence is seen in the framework of the papered 
windows. In the small chapel I found a set of the 
Tibetan translation of the Indian Buddhist scriptures^ 
in a hundred bulky volumes* The watch-dogs chained 
up at the doors of the houses gave us a fierce reception. 
They are huge Tibetan masufis—^ *Mhe mastiff dogs” 
of which Marco Polo writes^ **as big as donkeys* which 
are capital at seizing wild beasts.”® 

Strategically, Chumbi was declared by the General 
to be unsuitable for die headquarters post of this 
valley so a halt was made for a day^ and an explor¬ 
ing party amended the valley for some miles in search 
of a better site. A more defensible spot was found a 
mile and a half higher up, at the junction of die 
Khangbu Valley w^ith this one* This position, selected 
9780 feet above the sea level* tvas christened New 
Chumbi*” and w'e moved there the following day, 
crossing to the left bank by a fine cantilever bridge* 
with a guard-house at one end. Below^ our camp 
is die pretty village of Etisaka, amidst willows and 
pines* and beyond it the small monastery of Bakcham 
on a terrace above the river; and towering nearly 7000 
feet above it on the west, is the Tangkar Pass, which 
after Hooker I ivas the first European to visit* The 
defect of the spot as a permanent camp (as it is to be 
the headquarters of the Civil officer of the Mission, 
Air E, Walsh, who has been deputed to the charge of 
this new^ly occupied or annexed district) is that it is so 
windy and overshadowed by high cliffy ridges that it 
receives v^iy little sun in the winter-time. 

This new station of Chumbi* how^ever* was not 
General Macdonald's objective* but the fort of Phari, 
ad miles higher up, at the apex of the horse-shoe 
* * Vule^s editioEi, ii. 41, 
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basin of the Mo river, on the edge of the great plain 
of Tibet proper, and commanding the traffic of the 
Chumbi valley route. For the speedy occupation of 
the Phari fort, a flying column of Soo rifles, with 
Maxims and 4 guns, was got ready to start within two 
days, so soon as die six days* provisions necessary' for 
this enterprise had been hurried up from the Indian 
plains^ for we were at present forced literally to live 
from hand to mouth. 

When the timid Sikhimese coolies, the Lepchas 
and Bhotiyas, heard that a move up the valley to the 
dreaded Tibetan stronghold was about to take place, 
they were so terror-struck that they deserted during 
the night, almost to a man, under their headman, 
the grandson of that *"inad miitister” who had im¬ 
prisoned Dr Hooker, and who now had been given 
this opportunity of retrieving the lost character of 
his family by assisting the British Government; but he 
proved hopelessly disloyal at the very outset. It is 
quite remarkable to see hotv terribly overawed ah 
these semi-savage border tribes are at the mere mention 
of the word Tibetans. In their silly fear they thought 
that we should all be annihilated by the Tibetans, 
notwithstanding that many of these men have lived 
at Daijeeling for years, and have even visited Calcutta, 
where they should have been impressed by our superior 
strength. But they are not impressed by it. Their 
wholesale deserdoti when barely outside their own 
frontier compels us to reconsider tJie too favoumble 
character w'hich we are apt to give them on seeing 
tliem in their own forests. They lose heart immedi¬ 
ately they leave their jungle home a few miles 
behind, and they now have proved themselves hope¬ 
lessly untrustworthy for work even a short distance 
outside their own narrow zone of the lower forests^ 
It w'as diis radical defect of character which compelled 
Mr White in despair to give tbern up in his attempt 
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to open Sikhimi and to import plodding^ Nepalese 
for the work in their stead ; so if these more aboriginal 
Buddhist natives of Sikhim are now taeing^ swamped 
in their own country" by immigrated Hindus from 
Nepal, they have themselves and their own eflfete- 
ness only to blame for it. 

The Phari flying column left Chumbl on the 18th 
December^ the second day after our arrival there. 
The upper valley of the Mo, through tvhich we were 
now tlireading our way, had never before been seen by 
European eyes* It was verj^ picturesque but too steep 
and rocky for cultivation, ej^cept in the alluvial flats 
below the finely variegated forest, above which, in the 
upland pastures, yaks were grazing. At the third mile, 
where an almost vertical cliff about looo feet high, ^"^The 
Vulture’s Fort" (Gab-jong), juts into the river-bed and 
bends the valley round at right angles, contracting 
it to a narrow gorge and making it a position of 
enormous natural strength, the Chinese have built 
another barrier wall across the valley^ blocking the 
passage most effectually. The only path is through a 
gateway in the rampart^ and a mere handful of 
determined riflemen on the cliffs could annihilate a 
whole column. Commanding this wall, on a terrace 
above it, is a fortified post for the Chinese troops, whoj 
to the number of about a hundred, are here under the 
command of a Chinese colonel, whilst Tibetans man 
the Vukure^s Fort across the river* Fortunately they 
had taken the precaution of leaving the gate in the wall 
open for us* Had this place been held against 
it could not have been stormed without the loss of 
many lives on our side. 

A steeper cUmh over a rocky track for a mite more 
brought us to the bj^ge flourishing village of Galingk'a 
(io,Soo feet), on a sunny terrace surrounded by fertile 
fields* The headman of the village came out 
and respectfully greeted the General, doffing his hat 
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and putting out his tongue in his most polite way, 
and presenting a t:ereitioniaI silk scarL^ From here 
no less than five monasteries * are visible across the 
valley mostly perched eyrie-like on almost inaccessible 
spots idOo to 4000 feet above the river-bed* 

Now we had to ssigxag up the face of a mighty 
landslips faJien from the mountain on our leflp w'htch 
some few hundred years ago blocked the valley^ 
forming a dam about lom feet high, over whose 
remains the river still tumbles in a series of cascades^ 
On reaching the topi therefore, I w'as almost prepared 
to see the magnificent plain which then burst into 
view. The vast landslip had dammed the waters 
of the upper valley into a great lake, which in course 
of time had become silted up by the mud deposited 
from its torrent-feeders, until it formed the present 
wide grassy meadowp flat like a billiard-table, and 
about 3 miles long by half a mile broad, through 
w^hich the limpid streamp unfrozen except at its 
margins, winds silently in cur^Hng links, narrowing 
into turquoise pools, where the speckled trout can be 
seen even at this winter season. In the shallower 
pools a few wild duck and other water-fowl are 
wading^ Some startled blood-pheasants and tragopan 
disturbed in their wanderings escaped into the open 
pirie-%voods encircling the meadotv, where the great 
stately stag of Chumbi, the ** has his home. 

In this restful meadow of Lingmo, w'hich combines 
the beauties of the Alps %vith the grandeur of the 
HimalayaSp w^e encamped on the green sward amid 
the scent of the pines at an elevation of iij^oo feet 
above the seap vvhere, sheltered by the encircling pine- 

^ The scarf is about a yard Ivxig and 15 called No 

Tibetan^ however poor, would dream of approachknj^ a bsg nran for 
a. request, or payEug a viitt without one. They are also used to 
en\'elop letters. 

■ l^e most conspicLioa^ is " The Whiic-(iu:cd ” {Dtm^-JLor)^ 
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clad hillst which rose yp boldly into g^raceful snow- 
peak!5p it was much warmer than at Chumbi, nearly 
2000 feet below us. I felt at once that this beautiful 
meadow seemed destined in the near future to be a 
great sanitarium for Bengal p Its delightfully crisp 
and exhilaxatlng air and beautiful surroundings fit It 
IQ be an Indian Nordraeh for the open-air treatment 
of con sumption, so alarmingly 00 the Increase in 
India* In this belief, I went around and selected 
sites for hotels and hydropathic establishments, with 
graduated exercises in walking and climbing through 
the woods above the golf-links in this delicious alpine 
air. The beauties of its restful glades are worthy of 
being idealised by brush, pen and song. 

Next day's track wrs about the worst possible. It 
led over great masses of sharp-cornered rocks which 
bruised the feet and bodies of both men and the 
struggling animals. It also took us over the slippery 
bergs of ice on the edges of the frozen streams. The 
valley now became very bold and wild; great over¬ 
hanging naked cliffs of blackened granite swept up in 
unbroken beetling masses for 1000 feet or more* on 
each side of the narrowed gorgCt meeting frown with 
frown. The trees, now limited to thin fringes in the 
ledges, became more and more stunted, and finall)'^ 
ceased at an elevation of 13^350 feet, the silver birch, 
creeping above the pine» and shrubby rhododendron 
some few hundred feet higher, till we emerged from 
the rugged ravines on to the open, bare, wind-swept 
* uplands, furrowed into bright red and ochrey yellow 
and purple streaks from the shaly formation of the 
Tibetan plaieau, which surges thus far dowm this 
valley* A trudge over these undulating grassy slopes 
for about a mile more brought us to the bleak frOKcn 
plain of Do-i'ak, or **The Rocky Stones/* about a 
mile long by a quarter of a mile broad, where we 
encamped amidst the fronted stems of deadly aconite, 
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opposite a frozen waterfall, over loo feet high, which 
King Frost had made solid from top to bottom in a 
twinkling'* 

This icy plain was bitterly cold beyond all belief. 
The sun had just dipped behind the hills, and the 
cold even then, at 4 p.m., was the intensest we 
had yet experienced m the daytime; already it was 
minus 11* Fahrenheit, or 43° F. of frost, and in the icy 
wind which then sprang up it became positively 
painful. Our tents did not arrive till nearly dark, 
and the supply of firewood we brought with us, 
owing to want of transport, was barely sufficient to 
warm a little food, and left none to warm us. The 
terrible intensity and penetration of the cold of this 
wind was excruciating; it seemed as bitter in our 
tents as outside 1 our felt boots gave no warmth to 
our benumbed feet, and none of us, shivering as we 
were in our sheepskins, could sleep during that awful 
night. The poor chilled troops and followers, huddled 
cowering together for warmth in their tents, kept up 
around us a chorus of coughs and sneezes till day 
broke. It was a mar^'el that no one died, except a 
few of the mules, and that there were so few cases of 
frostbite. At last the day dawned in this arctic region, 
the wind died dowm, and we began to venture out 
in the sunlight. A comical sight we were, as, wrapped 
up in our furs w'itli livid blue laces, we stamped aljout 
for warmth, our breath falling in snovrflakes, or 
frozen into long icicles on our moustaches and beards 
—^for everybody had by this time grown a beard, or 
tried to grow one, as a protection against the cold. 

No better testimony to the paralysing intensity of 
the cold could be had than the effect it had on our 
hardiest sportsmen. When at daybreak it was dis¬ 
covered that the cold had driven down a herd of 
w'ild blue sheep near to our camp, even this exciting 
news foiled to interest our keenest sportsmen, who 
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ordinarily would climb 4000 feet on the mere chance 
of sighting^ this game- 

In the reviving sun» we soon forgot the misery Tve 
had suffered during that awful night;^ and struck camp 
and started off again up the valley* The pleasures 
of this nomadic life, however, did not seem to appeal 
to out Asiatic fello’w-tra.vcllers^ though they plodded on 
feithfully and uncomplainingly* There was very little 
more climbing in store for us- Winding ahead three 
miles through the bare hills above the frozen rivulet, 
we arrived at the edge of the plain of Phari at the 
ford of Khangbu (Khangbu-rab), and from here our 
progress became quite easy* The great plateau of 
Tibet throws a wave into die head of diis valley to 
form the plain of Phari. On die grassy open downs 
of this plaiOj about 3 miles broad, our long winding 
thread of a column massed up into a broad front, with 
the mounted infantry a mile off on either flank* In 
this order our little army advanced across the plain, 
bounded on either side by round-topped bare hills, 
above which towered* only about miles away, the 
snow-capped chaste Chumolharip^ or **The Mountain 
of the Goddess Lady,” ivhich lifts her horn in the 
angle of meeting of the three countries of Tibet* 
Bhotan, and Chumbi* On the plain, several gazelles 
were quiedy grazing within shooting distance, 
but were safe from us^ as no shoodng was allowed on 
the march ; and on the hills a glimpse was got of 
the wild blue sheep or, as the Tibetans call 

them, A good deal of this plain is a 

peat-bog* yet, strange to say, the people, although 
under great privations for want of fuel, do not use 
the peat for this purpose. Our track was crossed by 
several broad frozen streams coming down from the 
!oiv hills, the Ice of which is so thick as to bear our 
weights, and also the laden animats* 

^ rmpcrly ** J<MTicKllm-n*" 
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Phan fort loomed suddenly into \iew about 
4 miles off on turning a corner of the plain. It 
seemed to be nestling at the very foot of the great 
white peak of Chumolharii with the black huts of the 
town clustering round it; and on our right was the low 
pass from B ho tan adown which had comej a century 
or more ago. Bogle, and Tumeti and Manning ; so 
that now we had struck a track over which Europeans 
had been before us, though long ago. 

As we approached Phari we could see that there 
was great commotion amongst the people, who were 
buzzing about like beeSp and a deputation of the towns¬ 
folk came out to meet General Macdonald and begged 
him not to enter the fort or the town. Neither the 
governor, that is our friend of Yatungp the Depono, 
nor the two joint magistrates of the fort came 

out, however, one of Uie latter excusing himself on the 
plea of illness and the other as absent. But when 
the General considered the occupation of the fort 
necessary, for military reasons, and after his mounted 
infantiy reported that there were no Tibetan troops 
in the fort, and two companies of our Goorkhas 
occupied it, and hoisted the Union Jack on its topn 
most loAver, these /off^-panj made a remarkably quick 
recoveiy^; for one of them came into our camp almost 
immediately to pay his respects to the General, who 
permitted them both to remain in the quarters in the 
foitp and told them to continue to perform their 
duties under his protection. Reassured, they at once 
began sending into camp large quantities of fodder 
and fuel and a few available provisionSp such as 
turnips, for all of w^hich they received full and prompt 
payment- The resident Bhotanese commercial agent 
here^ seemed especially friendly, and exerted himself 
In getting in supplies for us. The following day, the 
21 St December, the Depon, accompanied by the 
* The Ka-tsa T&oag-pdD or ** Master Mcrcbaai.'* 
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Chinese colonel, Chao, and the two Jong-fi&iis, paid 
the General a visit in camp, who esplamed to them 
that he had come to prepare the way for the Mission, 
and they need fear nothing so long as they remained 
friendly. Colonel Chao voltinteeried the information 
that he had received a letter from the Amban saying 
that he was s/ar^hig /r™ LAtiSti duf. 

This bloodless victoiy^ of General Macdonald was 
a great achievement. By a swifi and secret swoop 
he tvas able to seize this great mobilisation centre 
of the Tibetan troops, w^Ith its tons of gunpow^der 
and bullets, without firing a single shot, as all its 
large garrison were still at Kliamba Jong in ignorance 
of oyr advance^ By this rapid movement w'e had 
now got possession of that fortress wiiich dominates 
the great trade-route to India, and had obtained 
peaceful possession also of the almost invincible low^r 
ravines, which, if hcid by the Tibetans against us, 
could not have been captured without verv much 
bloodshed on both sides. Any idea of retreat, 
therefore, which our withdrawal fVom Ivhamba Jong 
may have led the Tibetans to entertain, has been 
much more dian dispelled by our rapid reappearance 
at Phari in greater force than before, with the strong 
fort of Phari itself also in our hands. 

This fortress of Phari looks like a mediaeval castle 
i n Eu rope* 11 sta nds u pon a h i 1 lock about 6o feet 
high in the middle of the bare mountain-girt plain, 
and towers up with its lurreis over 70 feet above this, 
in front of the pass into Tibet on the north, over 
which it keeps watch and ward. It has an appear^ 
ance of great massiveness and saUength owing to the 
thickness of its stone-built avails, their inward tapering 
slope, as in the Egyptian style, and the fewness of 
its windows^ though it Is freely slit by loopholes* 

Inside, when you enter to explore it. it is less 
imposing. Stepping tvithin the massive gatetvay, we 

o 
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ihe courtyard strewTi with old lumber, cltain- 
armour, Iron helmets, spears, swords* matchlocks, and 
misceManeous rubbish. When passing across the court¬ 
yard you enter the main door of the building—the charm 
is at an end. \^ou feel as if you were down the dark 
hold of a ship. Steep ricketiy ladders of rough-hewn 
logs lead up and down through ma^es of dark narrow 
|Dassages to malodorous dingy cabins, kitchens* larders, 
etc., and everywhere the undersized lintels rudely 
remind your head of rheir limited door-space. On the 
ground floor are stored cakes of yak-dung fuel and 
grain | in the middle storey are tlie barracks of the 
troops, with stores of gunpow'der and bullets, thrown 
by us into the river. In this flat is a chapel* with a 
set of the Tibetan version of the Buddhist Scriptures 
in too volumes, of which the British Museum has not 
a copy. 

On the upper storey is the citadel with the residential 
nxiTTis of the cw^o Joint governors, the and 

their offices. These were the best rtx^ms in the 
building, and were occupied afterwards by the officers of 
our small garrison holding the fort* and by the Head¬ 
quarters Staff. The room, in which I w^as 

quartered, had its walls decorated with rude frescoes. 
But even these, the best of all the rooms, are miserably 
adapted for keeping out the arctic cold of this place^ 
They have no glazed windows, but doors w'hich have 
to be kept shut to keep out die wind, and usually no 
chimney w^hatever. When there is a hole in the roof 
for the latter purpose, the acrid smoke of the yak 
fuel, refusing to take advantage of it, fills the room 
w'ith suffocating fumes* and irritates the eyes insuffer¬ 
ably. Even with a small stove of this fuel in the 
room, the cold w'as so intense that the thawed ink 
froze on our pen* boiled eggs crunched in ict^-spangles 

^ One is in ctinfije of ihe eastcni half af the district, and the otiicr 
iht wt&tcrti. 
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in our teeth, and some kerosene oil which I had 
brought fro>:e solid and had to be thawed before it 
could be poured into my lantern- At this great height^ 
on the top of the castle, the wind was terrific^ and 
sweeps down the pass from the tableland and the 
glaciers of Chumolharj, blowing gales all day long, 
such as never blew at sea. 

How this old fort holds together is a marveL Alany 
of these high-perched rooms are quite unsafcii owing 
to the walls being badly cracked^ and having even fallen 
out of the verticaU The unsafest room of the lot had 
been selected for our messing^ when I discovered that 
it w'as a death-trap supported 6o feet in tlie air by a 
mere thin shell of die inner layer of the wall, bulging 
and badly cracked, so that the mere vibration of 
walking across the floor was enough to precipitate us 
to the bottom* Closer inspection showed that the fort 
walls ate buili of two outer shells of stone and mortar, 
the interval betw^een which is piackod with loose 
stones and mud. That such a liadly-built and cracked 
building continues to stand favours the local states 
nient that earthquakes are unknow n in these parts*^ On 
the flat roof of the citadel, from w^hose highest 
turret flies the British flag, and where a gale is 
always blow^ing as on a hurricane-deck, magtiili- 
cent bird'^ye views are obtained of the surrounding 
country, completely encircled by snowy peaks, from the 
lagged “Hill of Heroes” (Pawori) on the northern 
ranges of Sikhim, round by die snows of Bhotaii on 
the south to the Chumolhari group from the east to 
the north. The upper parapets and balconies are all 
of peat-sods pinned together by wooden spikes, so as 
to lessen the w^eigbi of this superstructure, on the 
ricketty supporting walls. This band of purple peaty 
turf is bordered below, on its supporting rafters, by a 

^ An eanli^uake Dccuxrcd at Tuna, l£ ntirth of fhaHt in 

February 190^ 
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strip of red ochre, which helps to bring out boldly the 
detailed form of the bulldingt as the rest of the walls 
are whitewashed. 

Before we occupied these rooms an attempt was 
made to remove some of the accumulated garbage of 
ages, but it took many days before an army of several 
hundreds of the villagers, carrying off basketfuls of 
stuff all day long, made any impression on its din. 

The date of building of this fort 1 have as yci 
been unable to dnd out with certaintv; but it was 
enlarged, if not rebuilt, in 1792, under Chinese advice, 
as a defence against the British, when it was alleged 
that we had assisted the Nepalese in their invasion 
of Tibet. Previous to this it was called “The 
Victorious White One ”; ^ then its name was changed 
to “The Fort of the Sublime Mountain,” or Phag- 
ri, the Phari of our maps — which b a title of 
Chumolhari which overtops it as a background. It is 
kept directly under Lhasa in view of its important 
relations with India. 

The dirty town of Phari consists of about two 
hundred mean, low-roofed, ivtndowless huts, built 
of black peat sods cut from the plain, and huddled 
round under the southern side of the fort, with a 
population of about two thousand, k is appallingly 
foul and dirty, possibly the dirtiest and foulest town 
on the earth. Its benumbed villagers for generations 
have been throwing all their refuse immediately out¬ 
side their doors into the streets, where this accumu¬ 
lated dirt of ages has raised the level of the streets 
so high that the dingy rooms now seem subterranean 
cellars, entry to which is got by digging steps down 
through the layers of this garbage. It is indeed a 
vast barrow in a muck-heap, with an all-pervading 
foul stench everj'where, the source of the smell often 
being visible to the eyes. 

^ Cysl-kar. 
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The people of Phari-the-Foul, this first outpost 
of real Tibet, are in thorough keeping with the 
squalor and filth amidst which they live. They are 
sunk in almost the lowest depths of savagery. They 
are as inferior to their relatively clean and better- 
featured near neighbours of the Lower Chumbt Valley 
as are their wretched hovels to the fine lofty houses 
of the latter—though it must be said in excuse for 
the poverty of their dwellings, that there is not here 
the bountiful supply of wood which makes building 
easier at lower levels. 

The great majority of the inhabitants at the time 
of our arrival were women, doubtless the w'ives of 
the soldiers and militia of the fort, who were still at 
Khamba Jong, opposing as they imagined our mission 
there, unaware of our rapid change of front. These 
tvomen were more like hideous gnomes than iiuman 
beings, and the men were no better. Clothed in 
greasy rags and sheepskins, their ugly flat features 
scourged by the cold and seared by the frost, 
begrimed and blackened like a chimney-sweep’s 
with the deeply ingrained dirt and smoke of years, 
the\ were indeed repulsively hideous. Vet no "lady" 
in Phari society wnth any pretensions to good manners, 
it is said, would be so indiscreet as to w'ash her face 
or hands, for she tvould at once be considered not quite 
respectable or something worse were she to do so. 
Despite this repulsive coating of material dirt, both 
men and ivomen cover themselves with jewellery. The 
married women wear a wonderful piece of headgear, 
a large hoop like the framework of a tall crown, 
qf the Nonveglan bride's hat, and set with 
a w'^Uh of turquoise, coral, etc. No doubt this thick 
coating of dirt does protect to some extent against the 
cold, and almost any sacrifice of conventional appear¬ 
ances w'ould be justified could It reduce the suffering 
inflicted by the cold of this most miserable spot of 
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ihe earth. Even our own officers after a time, bearded 
and begrimed, seated around a reeking yak-dung fire, 
began to acquire an almost Tibetan aspect and 
complexion. In the distance, sufficiently far off to 
avoid disenchant men t, these women looked picturesque 
enough as they trooped out carrying w'ooden pails to 
draw water or chipped ice from the frozen stream 
running past our camp. To obtain it they dig a hole 
in the thick ice and tadlc up the water with a wooden 
cup. Their clumsy, uncouth figures were also seen, in 
camp, where they drove a thriving trade in selling to 
our men, turnips, dried fish, cheese, butter, and, what 
was most in demand, basketfuls of cake^fuel. 

The trade of these people is to carry merchandise, 
wool, salt, borax, gold, etc.,' from Tibet proper to 
this place, and exchange these here for imports from 
India, which they carrj- back to Tibet. At Phari the 
exjMrts from Tibet change into the hands of live 
Chumbi carriers who ply with their mules between 
here and Darjeeling (log miles) and Ixalimpong (tl7 
miles) for the markets of India. No grain whatever 
except barley grows on this bleak spot, and that even 
does not ripen, but only yields seedless cars, so that 
it can only be used for fodder. The people, there¬ 
fore, have to obtain their food grain by barter_rice, 

for the few rich from BJiotan on the south, and barley 
from the lower-lying parts of Tibet, in the Gyantse 
Valley on the north ; whilst their flocks of sheep 
and yaks supply them with meat, clothing, and fuel. 
The revenue of this fort, which is one of the chief 
Customs barriers in Tibet, is derived mainly from a 
ten cent, toll imposed on all goods. boUi exports 
and imports, passing this way. 

Speaking of crops, I elicited here a local proverb, 
which runs, "When rice grows at Phari, the foreigners 
will reach Lhasa.'* This is of course supposed to 
* Stc A|>|iendix X, 
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iniply an tmpossibility, like the Shakespearian reference 
to the Dunstnane Woods, Nevertheless, in view of 
tlie absurdly superstitious nature of the Tibetans, I 
suggested that capital might be made out of this 
legend to justify in the eyes of these natives our 
advance to Lhasa, in the esceptionaJ year of the 
Wood-Dragon, were our garrison here to cultivate a 
little rice this year, by forcing it in a box, which 
was quite possibJe. 

A curious illustration of the monetaiy value of 
fuel in this arctic region, where the only available 
material, namely, yak-dung, is a life necessity, came 
to light, when, owing to our telegraph W’ire having 
been cut near Phari, a fine tvas inflicted on the town 
of dried yak-dung fuel, as this was badly required by 
our troops. A fine of fifteen tons of cakes of this 
material was imposed, which at Jrxal barter rates 
represented in money about ^^,’15 sterling. So 
eSectual w'as the fine, in diis local coinage of the 
country, that they willingly paid half of it in Indian 
rupees, to escape parting with this invaluable article, 
and the line was never cut again. Without this 
commodity all human life in this barren part of Tibet 
w'ould be impossible. As it is, the Tibetans seldom 
warm themselves at fires, but trust to thick clothing 
and animal food to keep themselves w'arm, and use 
fuel only for cooking. The yaks are indeed a god¬ 
send in these barren regions. They are never given 
any food by their ow'ners, but are sent adrift to forage 
for themselves, yet in return they work as beasts of 
burden, give milk for butter, and their own flesh for 
food, and also bestow this indispensable fuel daily. 
This arrangement recalls the extensive use of a similar 
article for the same purpose in India, where firew'ood is 
scarce, and where its substitute is gratefully called by 
the Indian peasantry the gift of the cow" 

Our irofrps, encamped on the plain outside the fort 
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of Pharij spent a miserable existence for two days and 
nights in the biting icy windt 't*bich blew all day in 
gales, literally icy dust-storms, full of flying grit and 
grayplt blinding to the eyes* Phari is notorious for 
its terrible dust-storms* The cold here was little less 
than at our frozen camp of Do-ta'kt and even at mid-day 
the temperature was below the hreezing-poinL and at 
night it fell to 41 i degrees below freezing. This dry 
and terrible cold shrivels up^ wrinklesi and chaps the 
skin and cracks the nails j and it so benumbs the 
limbs that scarcely anybody could move outside his 
tent until the sun rose* At Phari we are only t^velve 
marches from Lhasa, and express couriers do the 
journey in two and a half days. 

But Phari, after all, although politically part of 
Tibet, is not geographically within Tibet at all, but 
lies on the Indian or southern side of the HinialayaSp 
As our Mission had received orders to proceed without 
delay to the large market-town of Gyantse within 
Tibet, the immediate objective of General Macdonald 
therefore now became the nearest village within Tibet 
proper, which was Tuna, on the great pJateau^ 
miles distant. To conduct the Mission to Tuna, how¬ 
ever^ necessitated the immediate return of our flying 
column down the valley again to Chumbi, in order 
to save consumption of the precious rations brought 
with such difficulty so far up the line of communica¬ 
tions, and also to hnm up and escort back a store of 
food from the Indian plains for the advance to Tuna. 
So leaving the small garrison of 300 Goorkha rifles 
with all the food we had brought up, except one day's 
rations to take us back to Chumbi, the General, 
on the third day after our arrival at Phari, hurried 
back again to Cburnbi, doing this return march in 
two days* Travelling lightly, and unwilling to suffer 
again the agonising cold of the frozen camp of Dotha, 
we scurried past tt, down into the tree zone, and soon 
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had blaming camp-fires at Gaut'angi ^*The ileadow of 
Gladness,a name xvhich very well expresses liow 
it gladdens the eye with its delighiful green forest^ 
and affords warmth and agreeable shelter to anyone 
descending as we had done from the crueUy cold 
and inhospitable uplands. 

The following forenoon saw us back in Chumbi, 
and it wa$ suqjrising td see how much the track 
had been improved in these few days by the pioneers 
and sappers, whose blasting operations now- boomed 
and echoed through the hills. 

Back at Chumbi again, the General and Major 
Bretjierton tvrestled with the mighU' problem of food 
supplies, for our advance and for the garrison left at 
Phari and on the road betweenp as well as for the con¬ 
sumption of the force in the lower valley. This task 
is immensely more diflicuk ihan it would seem ac first 
sight; for all the food for both men and animals of 
the force, except some of the fodder for the animals, 
has to be brought up all the w'ay from India, as w'e 
have already seen, and by a long line of the most 
difficuit communications, now’^ extended to about tw^enty 
marches. This would be a comparatively easy matter, 
putting aside tlie difficulties of the track, iivere transport 
unlimited, and w’cre it a mere question of carrying 
a given number of loads from the raihvay at Silliguri 
up the mouniains, and having them delivered bodily 
at Chumbi- But the facts are very differcni. Each 
of the coolies and the transport animals eats up a great 
portion of his load as he goes on the way. Thus a 
coolie on a single stage would eat up by himself a 
w'hole load in a month ; so that thirty coolies carr^ung 
their loads up one stage would deliver only twen^"-nine 
loads to be passed on ; and so the loads go on rapidly 
dwindling at every stage of the journey, until there is 
comparatively little left to deliver at Cliumbi to keep 
the garrison there in food,^ let alone the storing of any 
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for our advance, \rules are even rvorse oHenders than 
coolies in this respect, for a mule eats four times the 
weight of grain that a coolte does, and only carries 
twice the toad of a coolie. 

As it was found that the Jelep Pass route, even 
when worked to its fullest extent, with continuous lines 
of coolies and mules threading its dilhcuU track, 
could not deliver at Chumbi nearly sufficient to 
provide for our advance, it became necessary to open 
another pass to supplement it. For this, the Nathu 
Pass (14,250 feet), a goat-track, ro miks to the north 
of the Jelep and over the same ridge, was opened out 
b}* Mr White. This tapped the cart-riMd higher up 
at Gangtok, and soon brought in nearly as much as 
the Jelep route, the total of the two amounting to 
about 40,000 lbs. daily, carried with immense difficulty 
by coolies and mules and ponies over tracks often 
wrecked by snow and rain, and at an elevation when? 
any exertion is almost painful. 

This iiansport difficulty brings prominently forward 
the radical mistake of all these passes through Sikhim 
to the Chumbi Valley; for the natural and easy way 
into this valley from India is not through Sikhim at 
all, but up the lower valley of the Chumbi river from its 
outlet as the Torsha river, in the plains of Bengal, thus 
avoiding all passes whatsoever. The veiy circuitous 
routes through Sikhim, by which the traveller, after 
being compelled to climb needlessly more thag 14,000 
feet over roads constructed at great expense, only to 
dip down 5000 feet to reach his destination, must 
inevitably be given up, and their cost lost, in favour 
of the direct route. The proper ingress to the Chumbi 
Valley was first pointed out over thirty years ago by 
Mr (afterwards Sir .Ashley) Eden; and when it was 
after^vards lost sight of and other costly roads continued 
to be made in the same old wrong direction, with 
their needless ascents and descents, the necessity for 
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this natural alignment was repeatedly urged bv some 
of those possessed of sufTicient local knowledge, 

A great step towards the realisation of this project 
comes as the immediate result of General MacdonaJd'^s 
occupation of Phari fort; for, whilst Phari is the key 
to the Chumbi Valley, it also commands one of the 
chief passes from Tibet into Bhotan, that by which 
Bogle and Manning travelled. No sooner was Phari 
occupied by us, and our military strength displayed 
in the Chumbi Valley, than the Bhotanese at once 
consented to the proposed road running through the 
narrow strip of their territory which separates the 
valley from the Indian plains. One of our native 
sur\'eyors was then sent down the valley, on 27tb 
December 190a, to the Indian plains, and followed by 
a British officer. Their reports, w'hilst showing that 
the existing map of this track is most inaccurate, make 
it appear that below' Posha monasterj' the rit'er flows 
between steep but by no means precipitous clifife, which 
are not impracticable for the proposed road. Meanwhile 
another road is being aligned, not up the Chumbi or 
Torsha Valley, but from an existing railway station at 
the foot of the hills east of the Tista, whence it will 
pass up another valley, namely, the Dichu, and cross 
into the Chumbi Valley over a pass 9000 feet high. 
There seems to be some strange fatality about the 
roads into the Chumbi Valley from India, One after 
another, they are construerted at great expense in a 
wrong direction, to be inevitably abandoned, and even 
now the direct one seems still postponed. In any 
case the new one up the Dichu V'alley, although ever 
so much better than the existing lines, cannot be 
completed in time to benefit the present expedition in 
any way. 

The delay in aligning the new road up the Chumbi 
Valley from the Indian plains may also postpone the 
inevitable railway from India to Chumbi. This small 
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steam-tmmwayp like the one to Daijeeling, whilst 
connecting with our new frontier post of Phari* and 
drawing a paying traffic from ihe woolp tea, cloth^ 
and other Tibetan itnpom and expomp* should also 
whisk the passenger or tourist from Calcutta up 
to Chumbi within about twenty-four hours* through 
most picturesque river scenery into magnificent alpine 
country* where* no longer perched on a mountain-topp as 
in other Himalayan hill-stations, tlie visitor may wander 
on the level amongst the mountRin streams and wtxded 
glades, drink in the divine air^ and enjoy abundant 
fishing and shooting, or golf on the Lingmo plain* and 
then be sped away comfortably back" to civilisation^ all 
the way by train. 

To return to the present* Our occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley* with the fort of Phari at its head, 
marks the first stage in the progress of our Mission 
to Tibet, which fortunately has been accomplished 
without bloodshed* 


* Sm AppeniJiiic No. X. 
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*U>VAXCE TO TUNA ON THE TIJIETAN PL^VTEAU, 
ACROSS TJJE FORMIDABLE TAND PASS. 

** ^Vkii ftuV/ ttx*f ^ rf fJkf rj/Ay ^ mi fruptJledt.*' 

—TiHETAN PROI'ElCf?. 

ExEUCETtc transport arrangemenis had their reward* 
so that hy the 4th January sufficient stores had 

been pushed up to Phari by the General to enable 
the force to advance to Tuna and establish the Mission 
there, within the threshold of Tibet proper* On that 
date the Mission* escorted by die General ividi all his 
available force* left Chumbi for Tuna* 

The track by this time had been so immensely 
improved by the pioneers that it was now quite a good 
muLe-path the greater part of die way; fresh tracks 
had been hacked out in the ivorst places. It was 
remarkable how the ice had increased in size and in 
height within the previous fortnight, owing to the 
rivulets flowing over their frozen surface in die day¬ 
time and then freezing up again at night, thus raising 
their level several feet in these two iveeks and flooding 
the paths with long stretches of slipperj' ice. 

As we were passing the Chinese fort at the “ White 
Cairn ” barrier (Chorten Karpo), Ccalonel Chao^ the 
Chinese commander of the troops in the Chumbi Valley^ 
invited the General and his Staff in for some refresh* 
mentSp He is a TuMg/iiign corresponding to a colonel 
in our armyp and wears the coral button of a mandarin 
of the second highest grade. He is a courteous old 
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gentleman, and chatted pleasantly about various things. 
He gave some recent information about Dorjiefif in 
Lhasa, a Chinese courier having just arrived from that 
city after performing the journey hither in three days. 
He reported that the Tibetans, relying on Russian 
support promised by Dorjieff, were openly taunting the 


Chinese and saying that they now 
had a greater Potver than China 
upon which to depend for assist¬ 
ance, I handed him my Chinese 
visiting-card, and mentioned that 1 
liad stayed for several months in 
one of the imperial palaces at 
Peking, in J900, which seemed, 
however, to revive in his mind un¬ 
pleasant memories of China’s late 
humiliation, so that I immediately 
changed the subject. Before we 
left, he stated that he had been 
superseded tn his command here 
by a major coming from Lhasa, 
because he had failed to keep us 
out of Chumbi ; and for the same 
reason the four great Secretaries 
of Stale at Lhasa, the Shapes, had 
all been imprisoned by the irate 
Dalai Lama; the senior one, my 




ciiiKESK visiTijra^cAiti) friend the Shata Shape (see photo 
page 4KJ, had been banished to a 
fort in South-Eastern Tibet,’ a recognised prison for 
political offenders, and the Horkang Shape had com¬ 
mitted suicide by jumping into the Kyi river at Lhasa, 
on hearing Itis sentence by the Dalai Lama’s secret 
tribunal. 

The beautiful meadow' of Lingmo, where we again 
encamped, was more wioin-Uke tjian before, owing 

^ Sangnok Cho in Taa-rong^ 
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to the freshly-fallen snow which had crept down its 
encircling pine-forests to the plain, where it lay in 
patches. Our ponies^ as they went, snatched mouthfuls 
of the soft snow crystals, and ace them with great 
relish. 

The frozen plain of Do-t'ak was less painfully 
cold this timct for fortunately no fierce wind blew 
during the night. But Phari was as before, with 
its iosulTerable cold and icy dust-storms blowing all 
day long. 

Great droves of yaks, laden with our stores^ were 
now conspicuous on the plain of Phari. These shaggy^ 
uncouth beasts have somewhat the appearance of 
small Highland cattle, but with much longer hair* 
which almost sweeps the ground. The commonest 
colour is a jet black, with bushy white tail, and a 
w^hite spot on the forehead. Though looking so 
clumsy, these animals cross the most slippery frozen 
streams with the greatest ease, carrying their heavy 
loads* Most of them were locally hired by our trans¬ 
port department^ and their wild Tibetan drivers, as 
ihey wentt glanced furtively at us, energetically 
twirled their prayer-wheels* and fingeied their beads 
to neutralise the evil results of w^orking for us^ foreign 
infidels, against the orders of their priest-god at Lhasa* 
A very few of these yaks were sur^uvors of the 3000 
procured for us by the Raja of Nepal several months 
ago, and of the 500 presented by that prince, 
amongst which rinderpest and anthrax broke out, 
killing hundreds daily* until noiv some two hundred 
only remained* This Raja of Nepah Chandra *Sham 
Sher Jang*i whv Succeeded bis brother on the latter’s 
deaili two years ago, has rendered the expedition 

* He technically Prime Min.i&tcri tbouj^h be^rin^; the title of 
-MiiKarajah. The hercditsiT>' wiih. the title of “ Primofilmt 

is a mere puppcT. and is given m ffcart m the 

jfovemtnent. 
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much assistance; he sent several thousands of his 
peasantrj’ as coolie porters. He also sent several 
letters to the Dalai Lama, urging him to come to 
terms with the British; showing how his own 

relations with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment had benefited his countrj', 
and Warning him of the conse^ 
quences of his obstinate policy. 
Thus the Dalai Lama has 
receiv'ed advice and information 
from more than one outside 
source, from Nepal and from 
Bhotan. 

At Phari, several high Lhasa 
and other Tibetan officials had 
arrived a few days prev'iously, 
and were living in the town. 
Amongst them were one of the 
two Lhasa generals, namely, the 
Lheding Depon; a commander 
of troops, called the Honourabfe 
I'eltng, a grandson of the ** mad 
minister" who imprisoned Hooker 
(see p- 44); the Master of Horse 
of the Tashi Grand Lama, and 
three monks representing the 
three great ruling yellow-cap 
monasteries of Lhasa, namely, 
Dapung. Sera, and Gahidan. 
which are collectively spoken of, 
from the first syllables of their 
name, as the “ DHn-se-gah-ni ” 
or the “Sen-d^gah.” 

As these officials had by means of threats induced 
the Phari villagers to stop seIJing us anv more 
supplies of gram, fodder, etc,, Captain O'Connor was 
sent to invite them to come and see the General with 
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reference to their interdict. On his entrance he found 
them all assembled in a room, with the Lhasa 
General seated on a cushion at the top, and the 
monks squatting^ apart by themselves. They all rose 
and returned his greeting, except die monks, who 
remained seated and scowled sulkily, and evidently 
were men of low birth, with coarse repellent features. 
In reply the Lhasa Depdn, or general, said he had 
no wish to see General Macdonald about supplies, 
but that he and the Lamas had been deputed from 
Lhasa to discuss the disputed frontier questions at 
Yatung, and could only do so there and not here. 
This Depon ^see photo, p. 136) is about tbirtj'-five 
years of age, tall and stout, with a pleasant, well-bred 
manner. 

N'ext day, as these Tibetans were still preventing 
the villagers from selling supplies, General Macdonald 
sent them an ultimatum diat (i) they must come and 
see him about this stoppage of supplies, and bring a 
written declaration that they would not Interfere with 
the people selling to us: or (2), if they did not 
do this, he must request them to quit Phari within 
three days. In reply, they refused either to come or 
to write anything, and the monks were especially 
rude in their snarling and snappish refusal, and used 
disrespectful language, whilst the others employed the 
polite honorific forms of expression. As to the notice 
to quit, they made no rcpijv but seemed vexed and 
nonplussed about it; w'hat they decided to do will 
appear presently. A Chinese major, Li, called on 
the General, and informed him that he had been sent 
to supersede Colonel Chao in command of tlie troops 
in Chumbi, because the latter had failed to keep us 
out of the valley. 

We left Phari for Tuna on the 7th January, doing 
the distance of iS miles in ti%'o stages. The first 
march was only 4 miles along the plain to the 

t[ 
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small vilia^^e of Chugya, or “The Pearly White 
Water,” a series of frozen pools and marshes, 
glancing white in the sun at the foot of the Tang 
Pass. Our little army, advancing witli its broad 
front of four columns, followed by our 2000 baggage 
animals, looked most imposing and seemed to fill 
the plain. 

On our way we met a wilddooking Lama, with 
piercing eyes, long matted locks, and straggling beard 
fiowing in the wind, riding under a battered yellow 
umbrella, with a single attendant who ran by his 
side. ) recognised him as the same monk who had 
visited our camp at Chumbi about ten days before, 
and who introduced himself as a restorer of temples 
and shrines,' In this work he travelled a great deal 
to collect subscriptions, and frequently saw the Dalai 
Lama^ who ivas a personal friend of his^ so that he 
wished to take a friendly message to the Dalai in the 
endeavour to settle our disputed questions. Colonel 
Younghusband, anxious to avail himself of every 
means to effect a settlement, took the trouble to inform 
this wandering monk of our case against Lhasa, and 
he thereupon set oflf, promising to convey the informa¬ 
tion to the Grand Lama in person. Now, however, 
he was already coming back with some important news," 
which caused his large eyes to flash with emotion as 
he ^ked me excitedly for the secretary to the Mission. 
I directed him to this officer, to whom he quickly 
made his way, and looking furtively about to see that 
he was not overheard, whispered hoarsely, ''■War! 
— War! They vuan War!" After being calmed a 
little, he explained that pursuing his way to I.hasa he 
reached the neighbourhood of Gyantsc, but everj- 
day's travel oniy showed the more how the Tibetans 

■ Stiik-so-pa is ihe riHe of such a pers™. He is a libotanfsc 
namea^un-den Norbii, and says he 1» ah incamjiiion of the Indian 
hermit Kani. 
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ever^'Vi'here were actively preparing for war, so that 
he returned to give us this news^ and warned us 
that 2joo Tibetan warriors were collected a few miles 
beyond Tuna. 



THE FOttSOER or LAUAI^M, HT, l-AnU.t $A?IPIIAVA. 

During this stage also, I visited the monaster)' of 
Chatsa on the flank of Chumolhari, where Turner 
of Warren Hastings' Mission had lodged one hundred 
and twenty years before, and passed by Manning a 
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few )'ears later, since 'which date no European has 
been here (see photo here). It is a branch of the 
great Tashilliumpo convent; but I found that its 
monks were woefully illiterate, and, chough professing 
to be reformed Lamas, that is of the yellow-capped 
order, they were giving the first place in their most 
popular temple to a gaudily painted image of the 
deihcd wizard priest Lo-pdn Rimboche,^ whom I have 
shown to be the founder of the earliest form of 
Lamaism, w'hich is a debased devil-w'orship rather 
than Buddhism. Near this monastery I saw a herd 
of gazelles ^ga-wa) grazing quietly within gunshot, 
and started several hares; but all shooting, even for 
the pot, was as usual strictly forbidden, for militarj^ 
reasons, during our advance. We encamped on a 
grassy stretch amidst gentians and wild rhubarb. 
The cold during the night was terrible here; the 
thermometer fell to minus 25* Fahr, or 57 degrees 
below freezing, but the chill w'ind bit worse than the 
frost. 

The ascent of 5 miles to the top of the pass next 
morning took us about five hours, Including occasional 
halts to recover our breath, though most of us now 
had become acclimatised and suffered little from 
distressed breathing. At one of these halts it was 
discovered that the intense cold had so frozen the 
Rangoon oil lubricant of the rifle locks that the 
triggers did not work until rubbed warm, and the 
Maxims were unworkable until thawed — a serious 
predicament in case we were attacked here; but this 
we were not, nor did we see a single soul. 

This lofty pass, called the Tang La,* or ‘‘Clear 
Pass,” from its being so seldom snowed (15,200 feet), 
was the highest our little army had yet crossed, and 
nearly as high as the top of Mont Blanc. It is a 

' Of Patlma Sambhavn. the “ L< 9 tus-l)om One,** fibred on p, 11 s. 

" Spelt Dvim^s^ 
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rounded, saddle-like depression in the main axis of the 
HimaUvaSt in the chain of the higrhest peaksp of which 
one, Chumolharij^ lifted her snowy head over 8 oqd feet 
above us only a few miles to our right* and seemed to 
overshadow us. The summit of the pass is marked 
by a line of cairns; othenvise it would not be easy 
to see when you Iiad reached the actual top,, so very 
gently cyr\dng is the gradient. At the cairns, our 
Tibetan servants and mule-drivers stopped, and turning 
towards the sacred Chumolhari, or '"Mountain of the 
Goddess Lady,” doffed their hats and reverently placed 
a stone on the cairn, exclaiming in a shrill voice: 
“Take! take I [this offering] given to the gods ! 
The gods have conquered [our difficulties for us]! 
The devils are defeated!” (A 7 / ki f s&f /Aa 

dud pam-ht?!) We, too, shared their thankful¬ 
ness at having successfully gained the summit, for ii 
was a severe trial of endurance for everyone* both 
man and beast, and a great triumph for our Indian 
companions, natives of the plains, to have reached such 
an altitude. 

From this point of view, it was curious to see Utat 
our British flag* in passing under Chumolhari, seemed 
to be reflected on the face of that mountain, which, as 
seen foreshortened from here, has cross^like ledges in 
its strata (see photo here). 

Turning our eyes from this great mountain, we now 
see stretching out in front of us, to the north, and 
only a few hundred yards below us, the great plain 
of Tibet, the great trans-Himalayan tableland. So 
W'e now have crossed the Himalayas to their other 
side I 

The Indians applied the name Himalayas*** or the 
** Abode of Snow,” in a general way to tliis great belt 
of snotvy mountains which separated their plains of the 
Ganges from Tibet, The limits of this mountainH:hain 
^ Propcfly Jojuolhari. 
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at either tnd were not defined, nor can they easily be 
determined owing to the chain being continuous with 
that of Afghanistan on the west and of China on 
the east. Our geographers now* restrict the terra 
** Himalayas*^ to that portion of the range which lies 
betw'een the gorge of the Indus on the north-west, 
where the Karakorum Mountains bend into the Hindu 
Kush, on the one hand <see map, p* 40), and the gorge 
of the Tsangpo or Dthong riA^er, w*herc it pierces the 
chain to enter Assam, as the south-eastern extremity on 
the odier. The geologists, however, extend the term 
to include the parallel range to the east in Tibet, 
calling that the "'Tibetan s^one" of the chain, and 
it consists largely of no old sea-bottom of marine 
fosstliferous nx^ks dtus raised up with the uplifting 
of the Himalayas* They restrict the zone of the 
Hiinalayas proper to diat on which we now stand, 
the line of the highest peaks restricted to, down to the 
outer hills up which we have oorne* composed mainly 
of crystalline quartz, granite and gneiss in their upper 
parts and uufossiliferous slates and sedimentary beds 
of detritus in their lower ; w hilst they call that parallel 
range which lies outside the foot of the Himalayas, 
on the Indian plains, the **Sub-Himalayas,'^ or 
“Siw^aliks,” formed by the alluvial deposits from the 
early Himalayas in the glaeial period, which deposits 
have been pushed southward and elei^aied into hills by 
the rising of the main axis to their north. The 
crumpted inner ends of these strata of the Siwalik 
hills, consisting of sandstone and a conglomerate of 
boulders, abounding with the fossil remains of the 
mastodon and other Large mammals, show' that the 
Himalayas njse to their surpassing height so late 
as the tertiary period of geological time, and that they 
are still risings or have only recently ceased to 
rise.^ 

1 TAe ef /ndt£Mf by R- 0 |dbi[ii+ 455, etc,, for details. 
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On the Tibetan lace of the Himalayas may be 
discerned two chains of peaks parallel to the great 
range, thus making with the latter three parallel ranges. 
In pointing out this, Mr Trelawny Saunders has drawn 
attention^ to the remarkably close analogy which 
exists between the Himalayas and their great rival 
chain In the western hemisphere^ the Andes, Both 
consist of three parallel chainSf and in botli the 
great rivers have their source m the inner chain^ and 
force their way ilirough the outer two* 

So this is the great tableland of Tibet! But why 
are there so many hills on the tableland? This w^as 
my owm imptessioii the first time that I saw Tibet 
many years ago, and it is, I find, the invariable ex¬ 
clamation and question of most people on seeing the 
Forbidden Land for the first time* The popular mis¬ 
conception, that it is flat like a vast billiard-table, is 
to be attributed, T think, to die accounts of travels in 
the great desert plateau to the north of Tibet proper. 
For Tibet is not a fiat, but a verj' unes-^en tableland; 
indeed^ so freely intersected is it by mountain ranges 
that it might rather be defined as a mountainous 
country with lofty flal-boltomed valleys several miles 
wide, fingering aw^ay up between the hills, and stony 
in their upper reaches. 

The Tibetan landscape, on which we looked down 
from the Tang Pass, was nearly as high as the pass 
itself, and gave the impression of vast rolling dowms, 
so very small and softly rounded were the outlines of 
most of its treeless hills, after the stupendous and 
sharply upstanding peaked mountains, slashed with 
deeply-HL'^ut, narrow, rugged ravines on the southern 
Side of the Himala3^as, up which w'e had just passed* 
The colouring had a w^eird unnatural look; fieiy^-hued, 
bare, rocky hllls^ of a baked ochrey yellow, streaked 
with dull red and cindery purple, set in snow^ and 
^ Markbaji), xli. 
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ice, vrith a broad flat strip of barren plain in between, 
stretching out to what seemed an ann of a blue irea 
in a bay amongst the recesses of the distant ranges, 
the great Rham Lake. The plain was bounded on 
our right by a spur of snow peaks from the great 
ice-bound mass of die Goddess Lady Mountain, ending 
in a few graceful while cones, but the snows seemed 
to dw'tndle in the distance into unsnowed summits 
on the farthest horizon. 

On this hill-girt plain, lo or la miles wide, no 
habitation was visible, but our guide pointed to the 
eastern shoulder of a reddish hill streaked witli light 
ochre rising out of the plain, and he said rh^ ^T 
Tuna lay at its foot, although invisible from here. 
This hill, for which we now made a bee-line, 
seemed to be only about 3 miles away in this 
deceptively clear atmosphere, but it proved to be 
about li. 

Passing along under the Hank of ChumoJhari, we 
found that the apparently bare desert plain, as w'e 
traversed it, was freely studded over ivEth clumps of 
grass and weeds between the pebbles, for the plain 
was thkkl3^ strewn with loose piebbles and sandy gravel 
like the dried-up bed of a sea or lake; and this loose 
gravel w'as very trying to walk on and for the trans^ 
port animals, as It wore out their shoes and lamed 
them. 

Browsing on Utis scanty herbage, which curiously 
included many thistles, were hundreds of large wild 
asses, the of the Tibetans, in troops of tens and 

twenties or more. At first we mistook them for detach¬ 
ments of Tibetan cavaJrj', the wild horsemen of the 
Changtang, as they came galloping along in a whirl¬ 
wind of dust, then executed a perfect wheel-round, 
then extended out in line at regular intervals, and 
advanced again; and as if at the word of command 
reformed into close order and came to an instant halt. 
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Sev^eral of them galloped towards tis and stood looking 
at uSp out of curiosit}% as near as 300 yards aw^ay, 
and a few trotted through the Imes of our baggage- 
itiuleSj doubtless recognising their family relationship* 
They are pretty animalsp^ more like ponies than asses^ 
and move with great grace. They are about the 
size and shape of zebras, hut with better heads. 
Their general colour is a rich golden brown w^ith Jet- 
black points and stripes. When I was in Xorth-W'estern 
Tibelt evading the frontier guards^ I have seen these 
colours form startling kaleidoscopic varieties of lints 
in the bright sunshine, at one time bright sandy 
yellowy almost white, changing to golden chestnut 
and deep black, giving the appearance of a caravan of 
black-coated men moving amongst light-colourvd laden 
animals* The Tibetans say lliat these animals are 
untameable, but they do not look so very wild. 1 
cannot help thinking that here, in the home of these 
large wild asses, we liave a great field for breeding 
mules for the Indian army, the supply for which never 
can meet the demand; and to obtain these insufficient 
numbers we have yearly to ransack the whole world, 
sending agents to Persia, Spain, Italy, China, Yunnanp 
and America, at enormous cosL 

As we march on and on across this great plain^ w ith 
nothing to relieve the dulness but tliese herds of roving 
and the ^circling hills beyond, the eye wearies 
of the stretches of loose gravel with its stunted tufts of 
withered grass, and the monotony of it all oppresses 
the spirits,. The windt which w’e had fortunately 
escaped on the pass by geEting over it so early, now 
began, and even at midday pierced through our 
clothes* Later on it died down, leaving an impalp¬ 
able dust whichp quivering suspended in the sunshinep 
created a mirage, in which we fondly thought we saw 
the houses of Tuna e but thb dim vision w^ould vanish 
as you gazed at it. 
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As we suU march on across the dreary e^cpan^e of 
plain, about the seventh mile, and yet see no signs of 
Tuna, although k was now 2 p.it., we began to think 
that our guide had mistaken his distance, if not 
direction, and that we should be benighted on the 
parched stony plain, before we could reach water and 
a suitable place to encamp. But at the eighth mile 
we caught a glimpse of the top of the highest white¬ 
washed house of Tuna, showing above llie horizon 
about 4 miles away; like the top of a mast at sea i for 
this bit of plateau was so absolutely flat that owing 
to the earth's cur^'ature we could see no further than 
in a little boat at sea. 

The village of Tuna/® where about thirtj" inhabitants 
extract from their stony surroundings a wretched 
livelihood, consists of three small clusters of poor houses, 
a dozen in all, the southern sunny ft>ot of a bare 
stony hill on tlie plain, at an e1e%'ation of about 15,000 
feet, considerably higher than Phari. It evidently 
in former times stood on the bank of the great Ilham 
lake, which has now" shrunk back, as seen from the 
hill above, to a blue streak about 10 miles further 
down the plain, leaving hummocky clumps of a rough 
bent grass of poor value for pasture. The hill of 
yellow sandstone streaked writh purply-grey limestone 
runs into the plain at right angles to the length 
of the Utter, and so cuts off the view northwards, 
to see which we have to climb the hill about zoo 
feet or so. 

As the villagers reported that Tibetan troops were 
in the neighbourhood, although our mounted infantry 
scouts failed to see them, ive encamped near a spring 
about 2 miles from the village. The cold here fell 
so low at night that none of our thermometers could 
register it, our low^est record not going below —25'^ 
Fahr., or 57 below the free^jing-poinL 
■ Spdt Dur-na. 
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Next day, the gth Jajiuarj% we moved to the village^ 
and the best defensive position there was occupied * 
entrenchedi fortified, and surrounded by barbed wire^ 
and the Mission was installed there^ in a walled en¬ 
closure^ with an escort of 400 rifles, 2 guns, 2 MaximSj 
abundant ammunition in case of attack,^ and a three 
weeks^ supply of food and fuel. A reconnaissance by 
the mounted infantry under Captain Otiley during the 
day^ to the nortli-west, discovered the Tibetan camp in 
a valley about 5 miles oflF, covered with patches of 
brushwood fuel. Its scouts fell back without firing, on 
the approach of our party, who estimated the number 
of Tibetan soldjers at about 2000, which confirmed the 
news brought by our wild hermit Lama friend. We 
received news from Phari, by Captain Parr, that after 
our departure yesterday those five Tibetan officials, 
including the three hostile monks* acted upon the 
uUiinatum tliey had received and Avere leaving Phari* 
Lieut- Grant, the officer on duty there, requested them 
to delay their departure in order to see our commander 
of the fort, w hereupon one of the monks shouted an order 
to his attendant, w^ho felled Lieut. Grant senseless to 
the ground by a stone. A I'^ibetan then rushed fonvard 
and picked up the rifle of the stunned officer, and the 
Lhasa Depon and the others galloped off furiously 
across the plain to the Tibetan cacipt before our 
guard of Goorkhas could Slop them* This was the 
first hostile act of the expedition, and the Tibetans 
were the aggressors* 

The following morning, the lath January, some of 
us tvho climbed the hill above our entrenchments saw 
several hundred Tibetan soldiers moting from their 
tents northwards to near the village of Guru, where 
they encamped about 5 miles off across the road to 
Gyantse, for the purpose, as the villagers reported, 
of blocking the progress of our Mission to that town. 
It seemed somew'hat threatening for the Mission, with 
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its small escort, to be left so near this Tibetan army, 
and so far out of toticb with out tesen^es in the 
Chumbi Valley* Our small garrison, however, feeling 
confident of their safety^ General Macdonald left the 
same day with his flying column and the empty 
transport for Cliumbi to push up more supplies 
from the Indian plains for the Mission and its escort^ 
and for the advance to Gyantse. Travelling so lightly, 
we marched through to Phari over the Tang Pass in 
one day* 

Crossing the pass underneath cold, relentless 
Chumolhari, sevx-ral of our transport followers, buffetted 
by the pitiless icy wind, lay down, and would have 
died in the frozen clutches of the Goddess Lady, liad 
they not been roused up and helped along, staggering 
like drunken men* All of us had the skin peeled off 
our &ces by the biting wind, and nearly all suffered 
from loss of voice for some days. 

During our two days" hah at Phari [ climbed the 
flanks of Chumolhari to a height of ab{>ut iQ,ooo feet, 
where its south glaciers run down to meet the plain, and 
in those solitudes shot three gazelle bucks, with fine 
horns averaging 13 inches long, a golden fox 
a woolly hare and saw tracks of 

snow-leopard and musk-deer Another party 

who crossed into the Khangbu valley, 12 miles to the 
west of Pharh reached the hot-springs^ of which there 
are about a dozen, possessing a great reputation for 
their medicinal virtues. The water is said to be 
sutphureousi and is so hot that it requires cooling 
by admixture with cold water. Here a soldier from 
Lhasa was taking a course of the baths, and had been 
occupying one of them for several days. They are 
roofed in and walled round to protect bathers from the 
cold* They seem to be similar to the adjoining 
sulphureous springs of Vumtang, lo miles to the west, 
in the l-achung Valley of Sikhim, the temperature of 
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which I found to be 132* Fahrenheit^ and an analysts 
of which ’was^ published.^ 

With the establishment of the llLsston on the great 
Tuna plateau another important stage in our advance 
into Tibet has been reached. 


* In my Me p, 454. 
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A^ti walk meffrdmg iff miHA ^ 

—TlBlftTA:^ PjlOVERl, 

OcR enforced halt for the winter in outer Tibet was 
for the double purpose of fillmg up our meal-hags*' 
with sufficient food for the advance of the force across 
the hundred miles of plain from Phari and Tuna to 
Gyantse, and of widening and improving the tracks 
for our advance. It served to harden us to the 
rigorous grip of the Tibetaji winter with all its dis¬ 
comforts and positive suffering. It also enabled some 
of us to climb the mountains to explore their recesses 
and glaciers I whilst General Macdonald was engrossed 
in keeping open the long lines of communications, 
and, trusting nothing to chamce, was with minute 
prevision arranging for ev^ry contingency, and 
exhausting every conceivable device in pushing up 
from the Indian plains, through freeising winds and 
driving snow, the ** sinews of ’war,'^ the all-essential 
food supplies ' —the fuel for generating that energy 
which our fighting men w^ere to display in the heart 
of Tibet, for political purposes. 

Fortunately the winter was an exceptionally mild 
one for Tibet, so the natives said, though to us 
jUi uncommon cold recalled memories of N^ansen in 
his arctic regions, the temperature filing frequently 
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to 40' Fahrenheit. belo'A the freezing-point.^ The 
snowfall undoubtedly held off much longer than usual, 
to the intense alarm of the superstitiouf; Tibetans, 
whose Lamas conceived that it was kept off by the 
devniish spells which our lieUographs flashed over the 
mountain tops* so that some of the Tibetan peasantrj* 
actually came into our camp and besought us to allow 
a little snow to fall, to feed the springs and save their 
crops in tlie incoming suitimer. The supernatural 
power with which they credited their white invaders 
certainly contributed to overawe the superstitious 
Tibetan- 

In December and the early part of January, until 
the bitter winds set fully ini the low^er part of the 
Chumbi Valley was quite pleasant during most of the 
day* A bright cloudless skj% with a few hours of 
genial sun, and fresh bracing air in which, after our 
work for the day was over, we could occasionally 
wander along the river and up the hilbides after game 
or pholographing or sketching, made life quite bearable 
in these wulds, though every night we were almost 
frozen in our tents* 

At Phari and Tuna, howevetp our people, freezing 
in furs, led a miserable existence* lormenled by the 
fumes of their argol fires* and stung by the cold and 
the icy wind, which blew almost without internnissioa 
all day long* Those ivho had to cross the upper 
passes* the Tang and the Jelep+ especially the former, 
had their faces peeled by the pelting hurricanes of icy 
dust* grit and gravel, which caused also loss of 
voice and hoarseness for several weeks* So generai 
indeed was hoarseness that the voices of most officers 
in giving Iheir orders sounded more like the gruff 
shouts of an ancienl mariner tn a gale. 

Living in tents in this arctic weather, w'e had to 
resort to various expedients to keep out the cold, w^hose 
^ See Appeihlijc IW Chart, 1 
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icy breath descended on us through the roof, entered 
by the door, and every chink and eyelet-hole. Even 
when all the latter were sewn up, the cold struck 
upwards from the frozen ground and poured through 
the meshes of our cloth walls, undeterred by the dykes 
of turf or stone we had built outside to keep away the 
wind. To escape part of the icy wind, which was 
more painful than the mere cold, some dug deep pits 
in the frozen ground inside their tents. The best kind 
of tent to keep out the wind tve found to be ihe bell 
shaped, in spite of their thinness, for having no erect 
walls nor sharp corners to catch the wind, like our 
** Kabul ■' ones, they deflected the blast up over the 
sides. The Tibetan kinds, too, have mostly sloping 
walls, apparently for this purpose. 

No one could indulge in any artificial means of 
warmth inside his tenL No stove could be brought 
up on account of its weight in transport, even had 
suitable fuel been obtainable and an argol fire was 
insufferable. Wk had therefore to depend on extra 
clothing for warmth, instead of fires inside our tents. 
Even at Chumbi, everyone went about muffled up in 
furs, and the men In sheepskin coats. Balaclava caps 
to keep the temples warm, and shod in long felt 
boots. 

Your difficulties began at daybreak, w'hen the poor 
shivering servant unlaced the door of your tent, and 
brought in, with a gush of chill air, the morning cup 
of hot tea, w'hieh he had painfully concocted out in 
the cold, it then required quite a mental effort on 
your part, deep in a sleeping-bag, with only the 
tip of your almost frozen nose projecting from a 
Balaclava, and moustache glued to the pillow by 
the icicles of your frozen bre-ath, to stretch a hand 
from under your blanket-bag out into the chill air 
to take hold of the cup immediately it was brought. 
For if you hesitated even for a few moments you lost 
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the hoc cup of tea, anid in its stead there remained 
only a cup of brown loe. Knowing this by experience 
you nerved yourself up for the venturot and darted 
out a hand. When warmed a little by this hot draught, 
you then pulled yourself quickly out of your bag, 
and hastily threw on some more clothes, which, with 
the thickest overcoat and muffler and gloves, com¬ 
pleted your dressing, as no one thought of using 
water at his toilet until the sun was well up and 
his frozen basin thawed. The sun did not reach 
us at Chumbi until about 9 a.H., as our camp was 
pitched under a high mountain-spur. 

After breakfast, at 8 a.m,, the work of the day 
began ; in ofSce this was done with frozen ink and 
benumbed fingers. About noon the wind would 
spring up and, gathering strength and chilliness, 
would nearly every day sweep hurricanes of dust up 
the valley, penetrating everywhere, coating your 
food, entering your eyes and peppering your face, 
and painfully smarting your chapped fingers, and 
continuing till near sunset. Then, after an early 
dinner, came the great social event of the day, when 
everybody, each bringing with him his own camp- 
stool, gathered round a big log-fire, if the camp 
was within the wood-zone; and here, underneath the 
sparkling stars, a ring of stalwart warriors, browned 
and bearded—as everyone had long since given up 
shaving—spent a pleasant half-hour tn light-hearted 
talk and banter, the fitful gleams of the fire lighting 
up their faces, peeled and blistered by the icy blast. 
Some of the messes built huts of turf or stones, and 
thatched them over with brushwood to enjoy the 
lu.xury of a fire during the day, and labelled their 
abodes “The Emerald Bower” — not because it was 
green, but in honour of the Dublin men inside — “The 
Cave.dwe1lers,*’ or such like title ; but the fire-place 
being at one side, fewer could congregate around it 
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than at the lo^'iires outside. The increasing cold by 
9 p.ji, would then drive nearly everyone ofif to seek 
his tent in the dark. On the way you would usually 
receive the sentry’s challenge, “Who goes there?” 
and the answer “ A friend,” and reply “ Pass, friend ; 
all’s well! ” w'ould still be ringing in your ears as you 
reach your tent. There, stamping off the clogging 
snotv, and entering, you strike a match, light your 
scrap of candle, lace up the door, and with scarcely 
any undressing beyond exchanging boots for sheep¬ 
skin socks, dnaw'ing on your Balaclava, and seeing 
that your sleeping-bag lies open, you blow out your 
precious inch of candle (which must still last you a 
w'cek longer), and creep, shivering and with chattering 
teeth, into your sleeping-bag; for those who had not 
brought a Jaeger’s bag had improvised one by sewing 
up their blankets. A bag was a real necessity, for 
no matter bow* you rolled yourself up in the blankets, 
you could not avoid leaving some chinks, and the 
slightest movement in your sleep, by displacing your 
wraps and exposing a hand or foot or your chest, 
might mean frost-biie or pneumonia. Even within 
your bag, w'iih blankets all round you, and buttoned 
close up to your neck, and no open chink anyivhere, 
it often was impossible, on account of chilled feet, to 
sleep for hours. Such was the daily routine of most 
of us for many long weeks. 

The silence of this blighting reign of the killing 
frost was sad. In the wooded copses and glades aivay 
from the noisy river you missed the lap and splash of 
the smaller streams, now sileni in ice. All nature 
seemed asleep. No hum of insect life was heard, nor 
the sound of many binds or beasts. Almost the only 
birds to be seen were occasional cheery redstarts, which 
took the place of the robin redbreast, a few perky 
red-legged choughs, a soaring eagle, and the pale slatey 
snow-pigeons which swooped up the valley back to their 
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rocky as the sun sank behind the hills, leaving 

an afterglow of swift-changing colourSp crimson and 
opal staining the weatherbeaten stones rosy-purplep and 
fading fleetly to cold steely-grey in the chilly tivilights 

The freaks of King Frost added many charms of 
their own to the landscape^ Outside our tents his 
troops of frost fairies decorated with iheir icy fingers 
the dead burnside flowers and ferns and stems of the 
grasses with dainty new flow^ery forms ajid tracery of 
sparkling gems, which revealed more than before the 
graceful outlines of the grasses and the tun^es of the 
leaves- They transformed the pine and juniper needles 
into sprays of diamond dew-crystals* and the trailing 
briars and rosebushes and the rhododendron scrub into 
shining plumes* with a delicate lace work of beaded 
pearl fringes and star spangles of fleeting frost jewels 
which changed their form in the sunshine even as you 
gaz^ at them. These frost sprites, when stopped in 
their wanderings by the running stieamSt w^hich theyj 
like all other wraiths* are unable to cross* bridged the 
leaping cataracts by breathing on them, and froze them 
solid into those ribbons of white ice w^hich everywhere 
streaked up and down the rocks and hillsides around 
us. Yet on crossing some of the larger frozen 
streams, you could still hear the gurgling murmur of 
trickling water burrowing its way underneath. 

The long-deferred snow did not fall until the end 
of January- It was heralded by a chill mist* which 
crept up the valley and hid the mountam-iops under 
a canopy of storm-clouds. Preceded by heavy thunder 
and lightning, the snow began to fall heavily* and was 
welcomed by us all as an agreeable relief from the 
irritating dust-storms; it also reduced tiie cold percep¬ 
tibly, It fell several feet deep on the passes and for a 
long way below us into the pine-forests* where it split 
many of the branches ; and it extended down into the 
very' bottom of the valley* mixed there usually widt 
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drii^ling: sleet, yet wrapping the landscape in its white 
sheet for days together* It never stopped the traffiCi 
however, for more than one or two days, even over the 
passes, as relays of coolies shovelled it oflf the track or 
trod it doivn. If actually improved some parts of the 
more rocky i>arts of the path by clogging over the 
spaces betw'een shnip-comered stones* When it fell 
on the running river it froze into masses where the 
current was not rapid, and, clogging over obstructions^ 
made flimsy snow-bridges or causeways, doubtless the 
first step to the freezing of the river. Some heavy 
hail which fell, with several large flat “stones*' about 
an inch in diameter, was regarded by the villagers as 
a sign of their demon's displeasure, whilst they rejoiced 
at the snow. I crossed the Jelep on the 1st February 
in a snowstorm, and the Nathu (14,300 feet) in a small 
blizzard on the 24th Februarj, For two marches 
below the latter pass, ihe diawing snow formed a 
muddy, freezing slush nearly kneenieep, through which 
men and mules struggled painfully and benumbed. 
A few days later this slushy track was “corduroyed,"' 
that IS, ribs of logs were laid closely side by side across 
its icy mud, to afford a firmer footing. Nearer the 
pass the tracks along the precipices w^ere sheets of ice, 
which had to be notched and hacked wnth hatchets* 

We had real English February weather in the 
Chum hi Valley, with torrents of sleet,^ turning often 
in ^larch into drenching downpours of rain with 
storms of hailstones coming up one after another and 
w^htpping our tents viciously. At these times, we 
took a melancholy pleasure in telling each other that 
the temperature b so-and-so, or was so-and-so at such 
a place, and that the snowfall that morning on the 
Jelep was J3 inches; or in the evening we would 
trudge over with lanterns across the slushy snow to 
the Field Post Office tent, to enquire w'hether the post 
had arrived* For it was one of tile few luxuries we 
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enjoyed, that, owing to the admirable arrangements 
of the Post Office under Mr Tulloch, we received 
tetters daily every evening in Chumbi {and the follow¬ 
ing morning at Phari) in two and a half days from 
Calcutta, aiid weekly in eighteen days from London, 
notw'ithstanding the enormous physical difficulties of 
the track along which the postal runners ran night 
and day covering the hundred miles from Silliguri up 
the mountains and over the Jelep Pass, often over 
snow'dnfts and along precipices in the dark- Yet, 
so much was all this taken as a matter of course, 
that not a few used to complain if the mail anix'ed ten 
minutes late I The telegraph, too, under Mr Thuringer, 
connected Chumbi and Phari and all the military posts 
down along the line with India, bringing us within 
a few minutes of Calcutta, and within one hour or so 
of London, and the line was being pushed on in 
spring over the Tang Pass to Tuna on the great 
plain. To protect against the inclement weather at 
the higher posts along the line of communication, 
comfortable huts were quickly mn up as hospitals and 
barracks by Mr Green of tlie Public Works Department; 
and wooden sheds at Chumbi to shelter the stores of 
flour, etc,, from the rain and snow. Our gratitude 
was also earned by the enterprising firm of Calcutta 
merchants, Madan & Co,, who opened grocery stores 
at Rangpo, Gnatong, and Chumbi, 

After the middle of March less snow fell, but great 
masses of fog<louds rolled overhead, blurring the 
outlines of the mountains. When these fogs lifted, 
curling themselves up in the wind like a grey curtain 
of smoke, or dissolved in thin show'ers, they disclosed 
the trees and uplands covered tvLtli a fresh coating 
of ice-cry'stals from their freeaing vapours. These 
ice - spangles went on growing in size from day to 
day under cover of the passing fog-clouds, like the 
growing of large cr3'stals in a strong salt solution, 
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till they rescmblGd knifi^blades and lance-heads or 
scales of giant fish- The snow used to dear oGf 
the lower mountains with man'eUous rapidity and 
theatrical effecL A fairly heavy snoivfatl during the 
night, showing in the morning as a spotless sheet of 
white stretched over the hills, would often, as the sun 
rose, become hid for a few minutes under a gauzy 
veil of mist, which quickly curled Itself up from below 
and rolled aw‘ay up the hillsides and thence rose into 
the sky, exposing again the sombre black outlines of 
the mountains devoid of a speck of snow, except in 
the ravines. In place of the tvhiie mantle of a few 
minutes before. 

The game of the uplands and passes were driven 
down by the snow, in considerable numbers, firom the 
passes to lower levels within reach- As the Tibetan 
saying goes— 


You know tile depth of the snow on the pass 
By the cry of the $tiow-cock below." 

This induced some of us to climb the pine-forests 
to the haunt of tlte great Tibetan stag, the s/taa, w'hich 
had never before been seen or shot by any European; 
and which was reported to be found here, the Chinese 
general Chao having sent a present of its venison 
and its feet as delicacies to General Macdonald. 
For this I secured the ser\'ices of a native hunter 
of musk-deer of the valley, who knewr the mountain 
tracks well and the haunts of the game, and arranged 
to start on a particular morning. When all was ready, 
my hunter-guide, dressed in a shaggj- skin-coat, rushed 
up in an excited stale and declared that we must not 
go that day; "for," said he, "just as I was starting, 
the first person I met was a ragged old w'oman carrying 
an empty basket, and this is the most unlucky of 
signs." and he begged to postpone the Journey till 
the following day. As 1 was not pressed for rim*-, 
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and knew from experience that these people are as 
deeply inSuenced by portents and omens as any 
superstitious hind In Europe in the Middle AgeSp and 
that once they are disheartened by what they believe 
to be ilLfate your outing is spoiledp I decided to 
humour him, and consented to this posEponement to 
a more lucky day. On asking hirn why a person 
with an empy basket was unlucky, he then recited 
in a sing-song chant the 


OiiENS OF Good and Bad Luck in a Journev. 

TaA^£ Ae^d of (t/l st^ts you Imve/I 

If on setting out you meet anybody, man or 
woman, dressed with fine ornaments i or carrying a 
full vessel, or grain, grass, or firewood, or erecting a 
prayer-flag 1 or clashing cymbals; or a well-dressed 
woman carrying a child, or milk, or curds, water or 
oil; or a woman who salutes you with kind words; 
or any one riding, or dressed iri a new suit of clothes, 
or carrying a corpse, /Aon i/ « a ^ood APwrw / 

“ But if you meet any person with bad ornaments; 
or old dress or wom-ont boots; or carrying an empty 
vessel or empty scabbard; or going empty-handed, or 
with empty saddle; or a poor man or a beggar, or 
any one asking alms or demanding debts, or speaking 
iinciviL words, or bad language, or with hands tied 
behind back, tA€s€ u// 0/ inid f 

** If you meet any one carrying weapons, or clad 
in armour^ or see any quarrel ling, fighting, conflagra¬ 
tion, or any one carrying a torch, or a piece of flesh, 
these are signs of a law-suit or dispuie in store for 
you^ 

If you meet a deaf* or blind, or lame, or imbecile 
person, your sick will die* 

“Seeing any one mourning, weeping, or tearing 
their hair, it is bad If you are a widovi er or widow, 

“ Meeting your enemy or a wild animal is had. 
“Wind, snow, or rain means loss of food and 
propertj". 

“Seeing an ugly-(aced boy is bad. 
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“If m. priest pursues, you will be cursed and 
bewitched by ev-tl spirits, and be despoiled by robbers. 

“To see any murder, or wild animals chased by a 
dog, or to pass a dead body lying on the ground, is 
bad. 

Meeting any one carrying stones, bringing a bride, 
or any animal under a yoke, or any one suffering from 
goitre, means mischief and loss; the king of devils 
will injure your familiar good spirit, so sjrit at Aitit/ 

“If you meet any animal which goes from your 
left to the right, it is good luck; if it goes from right 
to left, this is middling unlucky; if it is seen at the 
bottom of a valley it is bad, 

“ If a crow caws on your right, or on a w-all, or 
river-bank, or tree, or In a desert where four roads 
meet, your Journey will be good. 

“if a crow caws behind you when you are well 
on your way, it ts good. 

“ If it flaps its wings and caws, great danger awaits 
you. 

“ If It pecks at its feathers and caws, this is a sign 
of death, 

“If it pecks food and caws, you will get food on 
the w^, 

“If it caws from a thomy bush, your enemies are 
making mischief. 

“ If it caws from a fine house, you will find a good 
lodgin^^ 

If it looks in at the door and cawsj you will suffer 
harm* 

“If it sits on a plough and caws, it is a sign of 
death, ^ 

“ If it caws from a housetop with a white thread in 
its mouLti^ the house will be burned- 

“ Many crows gathering in the early morning mean 
a gale. 

“ If a crow caws at sunrise, you will obtain your 
wishes." ^ 


The portent varies with the stage of the journey : 

" A good omen is best at the beginning of a journey 
less good, though not harmful, at the middle, and better 
near the end. 

“ A bad omen seen in the beginning of the journey 
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weakens the good luck* but this ill luck may be counter¬ 
acted by meeting good omens later on* or by the aid of 
the priests. 

n faedqf alisi^ns when jqh 

Next daj""s signs proving more auspicious, we 
started off^ taking care as we went along the bit of 
public road to evade meeting any of the above unlucky- 
portents. We soon left the road* and* crossing a 
frozen stream, turned up a narn^w glen into the 
solitudes of the dark pine-forest* mounting the steep 
slopes by pulling ourselves up by means of the knotted 
roots and creepers. As we ascended* Tve found 
numerous tracks of the great stag, where it came 
down to the river to drink* some of them quite fresh; 
and we startled a few blue pheasants* which 

swept down the forest calling lustilyp also several 
blood pheasants* and saw the snares set for the latter 
by the hillmen. These consisted of low hedges of 
plaited sticks placed across their runs and meeting 
at an angle, where an opening is left, in which are 
placed several nooses by which the birds are strangled 
or caught by the feet in passing through. On reaching 
an altitude of about i3pOOO feet, or over 2000 feet above 
where w^e started* the steep slope ceased* and* like 
Jack after climbing his beanstalkp we came out on to 
a new country — a magnificent alpine world of 
undulating open forest of birch, rhododendron^ juniper, 
and pine* broken at interv^aJs by stretches of grassy 
dOTivns and pastures* with the frozen remains of the 
wildflowers which carx>ei it in summer. On every 
side are wide views over occasional pools* now frozen 
over* and above some bold pine-clad cliffs there shoot 
majestically into sight several pure snow^pped peaks. 
This was the beautiful home of the shew. In Uiese 
open glades* free from tangled forest* these great honied 
animals can freely roam. VV^e followed some fresh 
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tracks in and out amongst the patches of its favourite 
focd—the graceful, feathery, dwarf bamboo grass, the 
Ringal {Dendrircaiautus the reedy quit 1-1 ike 

stems of which are in great demand by the Lamas for 
making pens. We were not so fortunate as to sight 
any of them at that time. The herd had evidently 
gone on to the Lingmo meadow some miles distant, 
for W'ithin the next few days a fine stag was shot 
there by Major Walbce^Dtuilop of the Pioneers, who 
thus earned the distinction of being the first European 
to sh(x>t one —previous heads having been obtained 
only by native hunters. Some weeks later a herd of 
hinds came into the camp of the mounted infantry on 
Lingmo plain, of which two were captured. This 
magnificent stag, about twelve hands high, is some¬ 
what like the Kashmir species, but has larger and finer 
horns, measuring over 4 feet, while their flattened 
beams suggest some approach to the elk and wapiti. 
Although it has been called the “Sikhim stag," it 
is not found in Sikhim, and erroneously got tills 
name merely because some horns were obtained 
there. Its western limit is Chumbi Valley, whence it 
extends eastwards through the upper valleys of Bhotan 
to the Tibetan border of China, where it has been 
r^orded by the Abbe Desgodins as being found near 
Darchendo, the “Tachlenlu" of the Chinese. Its 
young are said to be born in Chumbi in April. 

On the way down to camp I shot several blood 
pheasants, which were very common between 11,000and 
12,000 feet, They receive their name from the male 
bird having large deep crimson splatches over the 
delicate pale green of its breast. This colour scheme 
IS admirably calculated to protect the bird from notice 
m Its lavourite surroundings, namely, the granite rocks 
covered with a pale greenish lichen, interspersed with 
patches of a dull crimson fungus. They seldom 
take to wing, but mn quickly and hide amongst the 


CJia^rt of W«elcly Mlriimum &, Maximurti Temperatum in 
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riocks> Lower down near the river-bank I got a 
fine, white-spoiled, horned chestnut pheasant or 
tra^pan, the Bap of the Tibetans. It is a bird of 
the tree Jungles, and seems less common here than 
in Sikhim. 

Several ducks, geese, gosanders, and other water- 
fowl began passing up the Cbumbi Valley in the end 
of February, migrating from the Indian plains to their 
breeding-grounds in Tibet. They loitered by the way 
on pools on the river and on the Lingmo plain, thus 
showing that winter was drawing to a close, although 
on the ifth March the cold at Chumbl and at Phari 
still registered respectively 31' and 46 Fahrenheit 
below the Ireeaing-point. 

The low'est temperature recorded during the winter 
was at Chugya on the Tang Pass, when on the night 
of the 7th January the temperature registered below 
— 26'’ Fahrenheit, or 58' Fahrenheit of frost, and at Tuna 
on the following night, when 17' was registered, and 15* 
at Phari (see accompanying chart, also Appendix Ml.). 
These very low temperatures were found, as in North 
China, to be quite bearable until the wind set up, 
when, although the temperature rose slightly according 
to the thermometer, the pain from the cold became 
intense. This is doubtless owing to the living body 
surrounding itself in calm weather with a protective 
cushion or envelope of warm air, which when the cold 
w'ind blows is removed, whereupon the cold strikes the 
body directly and stings it painfully. 

The general health of nearly everybody, notwith¬ 
standing the continuous exposure to this excessive 
winter cold, and the mrefied air of these high altitudes, 
ranging from 10,000 to over 15,000 feet above the sea, 
kept remarkably good. The men were, of course, 
specially selected to start with, the obviously unfit 
having been eliminated by a medical examination 
before leaving India, tlien by a process of natural 
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selection the weakest soon fell out, and those who 
remained lepresented the survival of the fittest 

On arrival fmm the plains in these cold altitudes 
the men* most of whom had never experienced cold 
beforej seemed for a few days shrivelled up and semi“ 
paralysed. They became hardened tvhen they did 
not knock up alto^rether- Although still feeling the 
cold* they went about doing their work, and endured 
their sufferings heroically. Daily the convoys and 
their escorts did their long round of marching over 
the wind-swept passes, the Madras and Bengal Sappers 
and Miners—the ^'Suffering Miners" as they called 
themselves—daily shouldered their picks and shovels 
and marched off to their bridge- and road-making* 
assisted by the Sikh Pioneers; the sentries and pickets 
performed their rounds of dut)\ beaten by the weather 
all through die bitter nightp but not a murmur passed 
the lips of any one. 

The results of this exposure to the cold and altitude 
were chiefly pneumonia, frostbite, and mountain-sickness- 
occurred mainly and most fatally In those 
exposed to night sentry and picket duty when the cold 
was most intense. Although the rarefied air of the high 
altitude predisposed to diis specific disease* owing to the 
lessened atmospheric pressure permitting the blood to 
come nearer to the surfece of the lung and thus favour¬ 
ing congestion of the lungs^ whilst the latter w^ere forced 
to work more rapidly on account of the lessened oxygen 
in a given bulk of air, still it was found that it was 
actual exposure to thcf cold air which was the chief pre¬ 
disposing factor in this disease. As a person attacked 
by pneumonia dies mainly from want of oxygen, tubes 
of this gas were sent for from India for the treatment 
of the cases. Fr&s/Mu was not so frequent or severe as 
w'ould have been expected. The cases were mostly mild 
ones of fingers and toes, and chiefly amongst followers 
who negli^cted to c^rry out the medical orders issued for 
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its prevention. Only two fatal cases occurred, one of 
them in a pjostal clerk who sat at a desk all day, and 
so cramped up the circulation that he died of gang^rene 
of the legs. Paradoxical as it may seem, most of the 
cases of frostbite were due to burns, consequent upon 
thrusting the frozen limb close up to a fire. Saovn 
bliKtiness Caused very little trouble, as all the men were 
provided with green and smoked glass goggles. As 
this affection is due to an intense congestion of the 
conjunctiva or membrane over the eyeball, the treat¬ 
ment practised by Captain T. B. Kelly of the Indian 
Medical Service is w-ortli recording, namely, by the 
application of adrenaline, w'hich is so constringent as 
to blanch at once the most congested surface. Hoarse¬ 
ness and sore tkro&t every one suffered from more or less. 
It was generally temporary, but in those exposed to the 
cold of the high passes and the acrid smoke of the argal 
fires, the hoarseness lasted for several weeks after leav¬ 
ing those places. Mountain-sickmss was experienced by 
nearly ever^’ one more or less at the high altitudes, in 
the form of headache and nausea, w'ith occasional I}' 
retching and vomiting. The mechanical effects of 
lessened atmospheric pressure on the living body have 
been ascertained by physiological experiment in the 
laboratory' to be little more than an alteration of the 
volume of the gases contained in die blood, and do not 
perceptibly affect the respiration and circulation while 
the person is at rest.' U is probably, therefore, the 
lowered temperature of the atmosphere, and die effects 
<m the blood-pressure of excessive exertion in the 
rarafied air which produce the headache and sensation 


E*i«nmeiu3 have been rcpe.iiwlly perfoimed m men mH 
aniinaE showing that a njpid change from 760 mm, to 4 «i mm or 
even joo mm, (equal 10 about lA'ifi inches' nnd rS-j; inches' fall in 
the b^ometer rtopectively) can be endure^j while at test with very 
imie change to the respiratory and circulatory lUKhanisin andwtih- 
out the appe.af 4 Uice of :iny symptoins.^ 
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of muscular fatigue high altitudes* Experiments 
were made to ascertain any difatatjon of the chest, 
by a large series of measurerrtents of plainsmen before 
entering the mountains and aftenvards. Mountain- 
sickness is undoubtedly induced by indigestion, hence 
probably the custom for hiJI-inen to chew clothes or 
ginger when crossing high passes* The remedies 
we found most efficacious were phenaceiin with brandy 
and purgatives, and to get down to a loAver altitude 
in the more obstinate cases* /ndig^es/wn^ which was 
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widely prevalent, was largely due to bad cooking 
arising partly from hurry but chieRy from insufficient 
fuel, and the lowered boiling-point of waier^ whichp 
falling about tivo degrees for every thousand feet of 
ascent, was often reduced to near iSo" Fahrenheit, a 
temperature insufficient to burst the starch grains o-f 
rice, potatoes, and peas. Even flesh meat required 
boiling for a longer period than usual to soften its 
fibre, w^hich^ indeed, proved too often an utter im¬ 
possibility, so that it well deser\-ed its title of “jwrrrr/j- 
of war*'" There was no sairtiy at all, notwithstand¬ 
ing that fresh vegetables were often not procurable, 
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and the linifr-juice or orange issued as a ration ivas 
frequently evaded by the men, who clamoured for rum 
Instead. This absence of scurvy under such circum- 
stances was doubtless owing in great measure to the 
large issue of fresh flesh-meat throughout the campaign. 
As to food, there was an undoubted craving for an 
extra amount of sugar, and of fat in the form of 
butter; the ordinary rations of these had therefore to 
be increased on medical grounds for the men in the 
coldest posts. 

One curious result of the cold should be mentioned 
here, namely, its effect upon the speech of the people. 
A peculiarit}' of the language of the Tibetans, in 
common with the Russians and most arctic nations, 
is the remarkably few vowels in their words, and 
the extraordinarily large number of consonants; for 
example, the Tibetan name for Slkhim is “/fJrar- 
IJotfgs'' indeed, so full of consonants ate Tibetan 
words that most of them could be articulated with 
almost semi<lo 5 ed mouth, evidently from the enforced 
necessity to keep the lips closed as far as possible 
against the cutting cold when speaking.* 

The severity of the winter began to abate Tvith the 
opening of the Tibetan new’ year, which coincides 
more nearly than our own with the natural division 
of the calendar. It begins almost with the opening of 
spring when Nature is awakening to her new-found 
life after her long winter sleep. This year it fell in 
the middle of February, and its festivities lasted for 
ten days. It w'as made the exxasion of great rejoicing 
and a carnival of bright colours and dissipation, 
which attracted the villagers from all the hamlets, 
and, dressed In their best, tliey indulged in a revelry 
of dance and song, and a saturnalia of drinking. 

* Sotne of il]« initial consonants have not this origin, but serve ihc 
purpiKc of distinguishing mots of a similar sound though differeni 
meaning', and lo indicate diRtrences of tone. 
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Some of the womeTi actually washed their faces at 
this season, when It was discovered that most had 
rosy cheeks. New prayer-flags for good luck were 
erected on their poles tipped by tufts of fir-tops, 
crimson-dyed yaks’ tails and wool. Amongst games, 
shooting with the long bow at targets 50 to So yards 
distant was practised with oonsiderable skill. A few 
black tent nomadic herdsmen, Do^pa or came 

into these fairs. Their large tents of yak hair-cloth 
accommodated twenty to thirty persons, their boxes 
being ranged around inside, and in the centre of the 
floor on a stand was a small shrine with some images. 

Almost immediately this festival ceased the w'eather 
became milder and spring-like, and the people 
commenced to plough and sow their fields in the 
Chiimbi Valley, although slight snow continued to 
fall at intervals. This change to spring W'as accom¬ 
panied by violent thunderstorms, in one of which two 
of our people were killed by lightning near the Jelep 
Pass, and anotlier lightning storm set fire to the forest 
and burned up one of the large sheds, with much of 
our valuable food-stuffs. 

By the middle of March, the shrubs and trees, as 
far up as Lingmo plain, had burst into bud and 
blossom, but the change was so gradual as scarcely 
to be noticeable at first; as the Tibetans say — 

“ Summer comes gently in lilse a moiher, 

Winier comes fiercely like a foe." 

This advent of spring soon led us to forget most of 
the winter hardships we had suffered, and to congratulate 
ourselves on the splendid endurance of our troops. 
Most of these men w'cre natives of the scorching plains 
of India who had never seen snow in their lives before. 
Yet they plodded on, as we have seen, up the highest 
mountains in the w'orld, in wind and snow and sleet, 
often having to rest every few yards with purple 
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feices gasping for breath, yet with a determined look 
in their eyes, pushing oit, fighting the spirits of 
the cold and’ altitude, and doing this when on 
convoy duty, day after day, whilst the hill tracks up 
which they came were strewn with the skeletons of 
the transport animals which had succumbed lo the 
hardships of the journey- How often, when benighted 
above the wood-zone, and too cold to cook outside 
with the few faggots available, many of these poor 
Indians crept supperless to huddle in a comer of their 
ftozen tent, and pass a sleepless night in untold 
misery! But now, after paying some tribute to the 
inexorable Ice King, they have escaped his clutches, 
and, crossing the highest passes of the Himalayas tn 
the depth of winter, and la the teeth of the snow-storms, 
they have penetrated these ice-bound regions to their 
further side. 

This bloodless victory over physical dangers of a 
kind hitherto unparalleled in the history of warfare, 
and secured by such dogged endurance and tenacity, 
should gain for our troops engaged in it as much 
credit as the most glorious achievement of British 
arms. 

Having conquered the arctic cold and winds and 
freezing altitudes, w'hich had hitherto been Tibet’s 
chief protectors, we now advanced into the less for¬ 
bidding regions of this Forbidden Land. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

ON TO GURU, WITH BATTLE AT THE CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 

" Bemarv 

Of tMlnmCi rWfl ^ im^ 

—PoLOKjyj IK Shakes PE AJi^L 

At lastE After a wearisomie wait of about thre* 
months, and a painfuJLy rigorous winter in outer 
Tibet, General Macdonald was able, at the end of 
March, to give the welcome order to advance to 
Gyantse, the large market-town in the interior of the 
country. 

By this time it was evident that our occupation of 
the Chumbi Valley, and of the post of Tuna on the 
great plateau beyond the Himabyas, had not in the 
least influenced the Lhasa monks towards making any 
effort for a settlement ; on the contraty, they refused 
all Colonel Younghusband’s requests for an interinew 
with proper representatives. The only answer from 
Lhasa was the muster of a large army at Guru, a few 
miles beyond the Mission camp at Tuna, which 
threatened to attack the Mission if it did not withdraw 
to Yatung, Every week this Tibetan camp was 
strengthened by new arrivals of armed men, until in 
March the Tibetan force there numbered about 5000 
warriors, half of whom blocked the road to Gyants6, 
and the other, a few miles off, the road to Lhasa. 

The whole attitude of the Lamas grew daily more 
and more hostile. On the jath January, the T 
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Generali called the Lheding Depon, asked for an 
Interview, but refused to come into our campi beingi 
as he saidj too suspicious of us ; so an officer went 
out and met him, but all he had lo say was: “Go 
back to Yatung/' He was informed that this was 
not possible* and that the Commissioner required as 
representatives on the Tibetan side the Amban and 
one of the miiiisters of the Lhasa council. So inferior 
in rank were this Tibetan General and his associatesp 
that the petty chief of Bhutan* who came to Tuna 
about this time to receive the annual British sub¬ 
sidy for his Rajap could not visit them* but summoned 
them to his presence, and they promptly complied 
with his order* 

Notwithstanding this> Colonel Younghusband, think¬ 
ing that something might be gained by explaining 
matters fully to these people in an informal way, rode 
over next da}% the 13th January’', to the Tibetan 
camp, with a verj" small escort, at great personal 
risk. He was received by the Lhasa and Shigatse 
Generals* and by three monks from the capital* These 
soldiers were all geniality and politenesSp but the 
monks, w^ho were “as surly and evil-looking as men 
well could be,^^ preser\'ed a frigid demeanour bordering 
on msolence. “Back to YatungP" was their constant 
cry when any mention w'as made of negotiations or 
treaties. “They protested that they had nothing to 
do with the Russians; that there was no Russian 
near Lhasa at the present time; and that Doijteff was 
a Mongolian, and that the custom of Mongolians w^as 
to make presents to the monasteries, and they asked 
me not to be so suspicious.** At one period the 
discussion became somewhat acrimoniouSp and the 
position of the British officers unquestionably perilous. 

**So far,'^ continued Colonel Younghusband in his 
report, “the conversation* in spite of occasional out- 
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bursts from the monks, had been maintained with perfect 
humour ^ but when [ made s!g;n of and said 

that 1 hoped they would come and see me at Tuna, their 
tone suddenly changed, and they said we must go back to 
\ atung. One of the Generals said» though tvtth perfect 
politeness of manner, that we had broken the rule of the 
road in coming into their countiy, and tltac we were 
nothing but thieves and brigands in occupying Phari 
jj' The monks, u^ing forms of speech generally 
address^ to inferiors, loudly clamoured for me to name 
a date for our retirement from Tuna before i left the 
room ; the atmosphere became electric ; the faces of all 
became set, a General left the room i trumpets outside 
Were sounded, and attendants closed round us. It was 
necessary to heep extremely cool under these eircutn- 
stances. I said that I would have to obev whatever 
orders I received from my Government, just as they 
had to obey orders from theirs; that I would ask 
them to report to their Government what I had said, 
and I W'ould report to my Government what they had 
told me—that all tliat could be done at present. 
The monks ix>ntinued to clamour for me to name a 
date, but a General relieved the situation by suggest¬ 
ing that a messenger should return with me to Tuna 
to receive my answer there. The other Generals 
accepted this suggestion, and the tension was re- 
moved/" 


The following u eek, the Lhasa General who always 
seemed friendly visited the Commissioner at Tuna, and 
after the invariable refrain, “Go back to Yatungl” the 
conversation became general, and at points rather 
amusing, 

“1 asked him,” writes Colonel Vounghusband, 
“ wily it was that while Tibetans went down to India 
Without hindrance, travelled there as long and as far 
as they liked, traded there, resided there, and saw their 
sacred places duly respected and protected by us, not 
a Single Englishman or native of India was allow^ 
into Tibet. This did not appear to me either a verv 
hospitable or a ver^' fair arrangement. What was the 
reason of it? The General said the reason was the 
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difTerence in religion, I told him 1 could not accept 
that, for 1 had carefully studied their religion and found 
that it inculcated the brotherhood of man and hospitalit}' 
and generosity to strangers, not exclusiveness. The 
General then said that tlie Tibetans were the ‘inner’ 
people, implying that they were above the rules apply¬ 
ing to the rest of the world. I asked him if he would 
do me the favour to have their sacred books searched 
and send me any text sanctioning inhospitality to 
strangers. He replied that there was no text sanction¬ 
ing exclusion, but that there was an agreement or 
covenant of the whole people that strangers should 
not be admitted to Tibet. I said in that case the 
matter was very simple, all that had to be done now 
Was for the people to make a fresh agreement more 
in accordance with the spirit of their religion and 
admitting instead of excluding strangers. The General 
laughed at this, but said that the agreement once having 
been made could not be altered, I told him I could 
understand a disagreeable people wishing to keep to 
themselves. What was so aggravating was that a 
pleasant and genial people like tite Tibetans ivished 
to debar the rest of the w'orld from the pleasure of 
their societ)'"." 

On die "th February the Tibetan leaders sent a 
peremptory message asking whether Colonel Young- 
husband wanted peace or warj if the former, then he 
should return at once to Vatung. In reply the Colonel 
sent a letter, but they refused to receive it. and returned 
an insolent message by two sergeants, stating that 
their commanders at Guru were pressing the Lhasa 
Lamas to be allowed to fight. An attack on our Tuna 
camp was anauged for the night of the and of March, 
but fell through on account of some unlucky portent. 
A few days later an alarm was sounded of an attack 
on Tuna, but the long line of advancing Tibetans 
wheeled round, and was found to be only a detachment 
of their ragged army scouring the plains in search of 
argols for fuel. On i6th March a party of Lamas was 
sent, like Balaam, to curse our force; and for full three 
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days in a solemn service they cursed the British \fissioii 
by all their devils. 

By this tiTTie General Macdonald had accumulated 
sufficient food at Chumbt for the advance, also the 
necessarj^ transport to carry it on to Gyant^^; for 
amongst other expedients on the breakdown of the y^k 
corps he had hit upon the happy idea of gfetting' up 
pony^rtSp or for use on the plateau of Phan 

and beyond, and so made the advance possible thus 
early. These carts, which had to be got from India, 
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as no wheeled vehicle is used in Tibetp were carried 
in pieces up over the mountains on coolies' backs and 
shoulders, along the narrow precipitous tracks above 
Gangtok, past Changu Jake (ta.ooo feet), and o^-er the 
Nathu Pass (14,^00 feet) to Chumbi, where they were 
pieced together, greatly to the astonishment of the 
natives who had never seen a cart before. 

We left Chumbi on the a4th March in a slight 
snowstorm. As we ascended the valley the snow on 
our track, melted by the sun, was churned by the 
thousands of feet of our men and animals into a slushy 
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freezing puddle over ankle-deep the greater part of 
die way to our first camp in the pine-forest at Gaut’ang 
beyond the meadow of Lingmo. At this latter pretty 
spot, while halting to munch some dry biscuits as 
lunch, we were tempted by the successful fishing of 
numerous waterfowl in the shallow backwaters of the 
stream to catch for ourselves, in one of our sen-ants’ 
turbans improvised as a drag-^heet, a lot of trout-fiy, 
which made an excellent dish of whitebait for our 
meagre dinner. 

Next raoftiing the mud of yesterday liaving frozen 
hard as iron rendered our progress much easier at first, 
though higher up, where the track led across sheets 
of ice, Jt had to be hacked and strewn with gravel, 
and frequently the mules had to be led by the 
hand singly across. This time we hurried past the 
frozen Do-i'ak meadow, of unpleasant memories, and 
camped at the ford of Khangbu on the edge of the Phari 
plain amongst snow-drifts, but now like the terminus 
of a railway, from the rows of the pony-carts or eUas 
all packed there in line ready waiting for the loads 
which the coolies were bringing up. This place was 
renamed the “Camp of Frozen Haddocks"; for the 
tinned haddocks we happened to have for breakfast 
arrived on the table frozen hard, although only carried 
a few* yards from the fire, where they had been 
frying hot a minute before. They were sent back to 
be heated up afresh three times, with the same result; 
however, as they appeared on the table frozen into 
solid chunks of ice, and eating our frozen doughy 
bread, insufliciently baked through want of faggots 
was like tackling a cannon-ball. * 

The following day, whilst the force went on to 
Phan by the old track across the plain, 1 went up the 
left-hand valley after some gazelle which were wanted 
for the pot. At the head of the valley, some to miles 
up, 1 came upon a tine of Tibetan sentries watching 
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this valiej'^ from the hill-tops, this being^ a possible 
line of advance for us to take the Tibetan camp at 
Guru in the rear. On seeing thein about half a mile 
off I crossed over a ridge :jooo feel higher to Phari, 
passing down through snow-drifts to the plain^ and 
thence across some marshes^i where ruddy sheldrakes 
or Brahmany ducks were breeding* 

As we left Phari on the aSth Marchi in brilliant 
sunshine, the housetops of the town were crowded by 
excited Tibetans witnessing the advance of our little 
armyp whtch^ with the mounted infantry on ihe flankSt 
about 6oqo transport animals; and the carts, 

seemed to fill the plain and formed a magnificent 
spectacle. We halted for the night in a sheltered 
hollow near the top of the lofty Tang PasSp at an 
elevation of about 15,100 feet, Captain Ryder having 
now reduced the pass to 15,200 feet- From here I 
climbed up the sides of Chumolhari to about iS,ooo 
feet, and had a magnificent view of the glaciers and 
plain of Tuna^ with its encircling hills, and got two 
gazelle and some snow-pigeons. 

Early next morning our force crossed the Tang Pass 
to Tuna, and press corresjxjndents now for the first time 
crossed with us. The mist was so thick that the four 
columns, marching abreast about 100 yards apart, were 
entirely hidden from one another until w'e reached the 
summit and entered the great plain, when the mist 
rolled itself up around the majestic Chumolhari and 
hung there, shrouding her from our view as if that 
coy virgin goddess^ the guardian of the great plateau, 
wished to hide our intrusii'e passage from her own view 
by this mlst^*' veiL The telegraph had now crossed 
the pass, and stretched away across the many miles of 
plain in a bee-line, straight as an arrow, and ser^ung as 
a good guide to the village of Tuna. As we approached 
this post, Colonel Younghusband and his Staff rode 
out to meet die force widi evident relief after their 
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long and close confiocinent for nearly three months. 
Although the winter was now over, the thermometer 
during the night registered 34’ Fahrenheit. 

A halt was made at Tuna nejc day March); its 
height was now reduced to 14,700 feet by our Sun^ey 
officers. Climbing the stony hill above our post to see 
the Tibetan camp at Guru, and sheltering myself from 
the battering wind behind the cairn at the top, I could 
sw w-ith the naked eye the Tibetans moving about, and 
with my glasses, the stone entrenchments {sdng&rs, as 
they are called In India), about t6 miles away, which 
they had built on the plain across the Gyants4 highway 
at the springs, and on the hills above for the purpose 
of preventing our advance. I could sec also bodies of 
their troops moving between these points, and others 
crossing over the plain to a similar position on the right, 
where they blocked the short road to Lhasa along the 
further bank of the great Rham lake, gleaming in the 
sunshine as blue as the Bay of Xaples. 

As the village of Lhegu immediately opposite Tuna, 
on an old moraine on the flank of Chumolhari, was still 
held by the Tibetan soldiers and threatened to cut our 
line of communications, a detachment of the mounted 
infantry was sent to order them to retire, whidh they did 
very reluctantly. At the same time notice was also sent 
to the Tibetans at Guru that General Macdonald was 
going the next morning to establish there a depdt 
for our food-supplies and fodder; but the Tibetans 
refused to receive the letter, and warned off threaten¬ 
ingly the mounted infantry picket which approached 
their wall. 

On the morning of the 31st March, the Mission, 
escorted by General Macdonald's force,^ moved out 
from Tuna along the Gyants^ road, with a convoy of 
supplies, to establish this depot w ith a small garrison 
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at Guru^ A few inches of fresh snow had fallen^ 
coating the plain with Its white sheet, which, soften¬ 
ing in the sun, clogged and balled under the soles of 
our boots and the horses^ hoofs. On turning the end 
of the bare sandstone hill of Tuna into the great plain:^ 
the Tibetan block-waJl at the Crystal Springs and the 
lines of fortifications on the heights above it* sprang 
into view, about 6 miles off. Our foire, m four 
columns, advanced across die plain ; the snow had now 
evaporated in the dr>' air and sunshine^ and herds of 
Ayan£^ were quietly grazing in the ofling or scamper¬ 
ing to and fro. 

About 3 miles from the Tibetan position, after 
about an hour's march, three majors of the Lhasa 
troops galloped up and asked us to wiOidraw to Tuna, 
or to halt there until the Tibetan General arrived. 
General Macdonald agreed to the latter alternative, and 
stopped about a mile from the wall at the springs^ 
When the Lhasa General arrived, General Macdonald 
and Colonel Younghusband with their Staffs rode 
out to meet him and halted for a conference^ This 
oflScer, the Leding Depdn. was accompanied by the 
Namseling “ General/^ the Pliari GeneraF* whom we 
had met at Yatung, one of the three truculent Lamas 
who had threatened Colonel Younghusband at tlie Guru 
interview, and some lesser ofhcials. The Tibetans 
spread a rug on the ground for their dignitaries to sit 
upon, whilst a couple of overcoats sensed the same 
purpose for GeneraJ Macdonald and CoJonet Young* 
husband, who sat down with the Tibetan grandees, 
in a ring in the middle of the plain, to discuss the 
situation* our interpreter standing beside the two 
Englishmen, and the rest of the Staff from a short 
distance watching the proceedings. Amongst the 
quaint retinue of the Tibetans were three order ties 
with Russian-made rifles bearing the imperial stamp 
slung over their shoulders. 
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The Tibetan officially offered no fresh pnoposal, but 
merely with characteristic obstinacy reiterated their 
old demand: “Go back to Yatung^/* Colonel Young- 
husband again explained the position to them, and 
said: “ We have been negotiating with Tibet for fifteen 
years* I myself have spent eight frukless months in 
trying to meet responsible officials from Lhasa, and 
have been wailing here at Tuna for three months for 
this purpose in vain. We cannot now turn back, but 
are going on to Gyantse. We don't want to fight, 
but should your troops remain there in front of us 
blocking our road, I shall ask General Macdonald to 
remove them* Y"du therefore would be acting for the 
best if you ordered your soldiers to retire." 

This reply evidenily disconcerted the Lhasa General, 
He protested that he too did not want to fight, but that 
if we persisted m going on there would be ‘^trouble*” 
Saying this, with a fixed, determined look, he got up 
and excitedly galloped off with his companions to 
their troops at their entrenchments. Parties of Tibetans 
were then seen streaming along the heights 10 man 
their loopholed stone walls or 

Thereupon General Macdonald, at the request of 
Colonel Younghusband, arranged 10 move the Tibetans 
out from their entrenchments without firing if possible. 
He sent the pioneers up the bare hills to sweep round 
the extreme left of the Tibetan position, which extended 
about a mile up the ridge overhanging their block^wall 
below on the plain, whilst our ma^in body advanced 
onwards to this block-wall at the foot of the hills* The 
majority of the Tibetans, seeing their position thus 
outflanked on the hills, retired down to their block-wall, 
though many stuck to their Siing‘^rj and had to be 
pushed and shouldered out thence by our Sepoys, 
when they retreated sullenly in small groups and 
tried to hide amongst ihe rocks until driven downhill 
to their wall on the plain by the extended line of our 
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pioneefs and Goorkhas which swept the hitl-side. In 
this dislodging of the Tibetans from their fortified 
positions not a single shot was fired. The self-restraint 
shown by our men in advancing up to the anned 
Tibetans in their entrenchments and forcibly ejecting 
them without firing was most praiseworthy. It was 
like the dispersal of an armed mob after the in effectual 
reading of the Riot Act. To some extent it recalled, 
as remarked by the Tim^s correspondent, the field of 
Fontenoy, as on either side it was a case of “ Gentlemen 
of the Enemy 1 Fire first £" 

On our nearing the wall the Depdn rode out and said 
that bis men had orders not to fire, and that the General 
and the Mission could come up to the walls. Our men 
crept up to the wall quiedy, taking what little cover 
there ^vas by the way, and lined ii. On our side of 
this loopholed, rude stone structure, recently built 
across the road, there now* stood the line of our khaki- 
clad troops, and on its inner side behind the loopholes 
the wild Tibetans, clad in grey woollen homespun, 
a dense crowd of over fooo of their soldiery cluster¬ 
ing like bees along the barrier and amongst their 
tents. The members of the Mission and the General 
and his Staff rode up to the wall to see this strange 
sight and dismounted. Here the armed Tibetan 
warriors formed a dense packed mass, glaring rvith 
anger at the white-faced intruders only a few yards 
from them, and at our soldiers, wlio now enclosed 
them on three sides; whilst we stood by, alert but 
unsuspicious of the tragedy which was impending, 
some of us photographing or sketching whilst others 
were munching sandwiches. 

As several of the Tibetans were seen fingering 
their loaded matchlocks menacingly General Macdonald 
deemed it neceS-Sary for the safety of the Mission to 
disarm them, and passed an order to that effix^t, and 
the reinforcements of more sepoys which be ordered up 
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marched to the wall Tvith fixed bayonets and cona- 
menced disarming die Tibetans inside. As the latter 
struggled to retain their weapons, and their leaders 
were inciting them to resist, whilst the fuses of their 
matchlocks w'ere ready burning, matters began to 
look very threatening. Seeing this, from the inside 
of the -wall w'hither I had strolled to look at their 
tents and equipment, I quickly stole back to our 
side of the defence. Just as I got there I heard a 
shot bred, and looking up saw the infuriated Lhasa 
Depdn and some of his men scuffling with some Sikh 
sepoys on our side of the wall about 15 yards off. It 
appeared that when the Sikhs began to seixe hold of 
the loaded muskets, and try to pull them out of the 
hands of the Tibetan soldiery, the latter struggled 
desperately, and, assisted by their fellows, hustled our 
sepoys and began to pelt them with stones. The 
Lhasa General then rushed forward and pulled the 
musket out of the hands of a Sikh and fired his 
revolver at him, blowing away his jaw. immediately 
this shot was hred, as if it tvere a signal for attack, 
the Tibetans gave a wild vvac'^hout and fired off their 
muskets point-blank at us, whilst a large number 
rushed out at us with their great sw'ords already 
unsheathed. Then ensued a fierce hand-to-hand 
milit. Our offleers in s^f-defence, fighting for their 
lives, discharged their revolvers into the surging mass. 
Amongst the first of our party to fall were Major 
Wallace Dunlop, w'ho had several fingers slashed off, 
and Mr Candler, Press Correspondent, who w'as fear¬ 
fully hacked and slashed over the head and hands, 
and both of whom were saved from immediate death 
by the revolvers of the officers around shooting down 
their assailants. 

The suddenness of this attack at such close quarters 
was startling; but within a few seconds our sepoys 
began to retaliate on their aMailanfs, Under cover 
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of the wall, they poured a withering fine into the 
enemy which, with the qaick-^firing Maxims, mowed 
down the Tibetans in a few minutes with terrific 
slaughter. Those who had rushed out w'ere soon all 
killed; and the remainder were so huddled together 
that they could neither use their swonJs nor guns. 
This mob in a few seconds, unable to stand against 
the concentrated hot fire of our men, surged to the 
rear, and throwing away their arms, broke and ran, 
as fast as they could, which in such an altitude was 
not swiftly. Most of them as they fled through this 
zone of fire sank quietly down, riddled by the hail 
of our bullets and shattered by the shrapnel of the 
mountain-batteries bursting over them, and perished 
almost to a man i whilst a throng of broken and 
disordered fugitives, consisting of those who had 
been further off, were pursued remorselessly by our 
mounted inftintry, and their bodies strewed tlie road¬ 
side for several miles. 

It was all over in about ten minutes, but in that 
time the flower of the Lhasa army had perished 1 
When the rattle of our rifle-fire had ceased, it was 
found that half of the Tibetan warriors lay killed 
or wounded on the held of battle. Aniongst the killed 
were the poor Lhasa Genera!, who paid the penalty 
of his rashness, the Shigatse Depon, and that truculent 
tnischief-makrng yellow-robed Lama. Our old acquaint¬ 
ance of Yatung, the Phari Depon, I was sorry to sec 
amongst the wounded, and had him carried to a tent. 
Altogether the Tibetans lost about 300 killed, 200 
wounded, and 200 prisoners. Our losses were only 
(3, wounded, as our people were protected by the 
wall. 

This grim battlefield on the roof of the world," 
15,000 feet above the sea, deeply engraved itself on 
the memory of all who saw tt — this blood-stained 
plain on th« shores of the pure Rham lake (see 
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photo h^rt% under the shadow of the chaste 
Chumolhari and her train of dazzling snow peaks. 
It was a ghastly sight, and all the more so in such 
sublime surroundings; but all war is inevitably cruel 
and horriblCi however necessary it may be at certain 
epoclis of national life. Enemies as the Tibetans 
wercp not only of ourselvesp but in some senssj by 
reason of their savager}' and superstition, of the 
human race, they nevertheless were entitled to the 
credit which belongs to brave men defending their 
homes against odds. And, it may be, they deemed 
it not a wholly unenviable £ite to have died within 
the gateway of their country^ this Tibetan Thermopylae^ 
where their beautiful hills, their protectors during life* 
can still keep guard around them in death 

Near the wall, and from 20 to 30 yards from 
itp die dead and dying lay in heaps one over the 
other amidst their weapons, while a long trail of 
piles of bodies marked the line of the retreat for half 
a mile or more; and cringing under every rock lay 
gory^ wounded men, who had dragged themselves 
diere to hide. The ground was strewm with swords 
and matchlocks, also several rifles, mostly of Lhasa 
manu&cture, but a few Russian. At a distance many 
of the slain looked as though they were sleeping quieUy 
by their arms. 

It was especially pathetic to see the wounded Tibetans 
e^cpecting us to kill them outrighti as they frankly 
said they would have done to us, kowtowing with 
out-thrust tongues, holding up their thumbs in mute 
appeal for mere)', and grovelling in the dust to 
the humblest of our passing coolies* This attitude 
of the thumbs suggested a somewhat similar use of 
the thumb by the Romans in the case of the 
gladiators vanquished in the bloody encounters of 
the arena. 

As soon as our own w^ounded had been attended 
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to* a party of out medical officer went over the battle¬ 
field, rendering as^i^tance to the enemy*s wounded 
and dyings and alleviating their pain and suSering^ 
Many of the dying received water or brandy, or had 
their pain eased by morphia, or their bleeding stopped, 
or their wounds bound up with the field dressings 
of our men, I had several of the cleaner Tibetan tents 
torn up into bandages and dressings for these wounded* 
and the poles, scabbards and muskets served as splints. 
Afterwards these w^ounded Tibetans* to the number 
of about 200, tvere carried in our ambulance litters 
and on the backs of the prisoners into Tuna and 
Gum^ w here hospitab ^vere improvised for their treat* 
menL Many of the wounds were in the back, received 
in fizghtt yet many of the enemy stood their ground 
till the last* showing great personal braven'. 

The springs which gave their name to the place 
are called by the natives **The Springs of the Ciysia! 
Eye/*^ They are chose which were called hot springs 
by Turner* although at our visit they were not per* 
ceptibly hot, nor did we discover any traditions of 
their having been so ; though ail during the winter 
they never fro^e^ 

After about a quarter of an hourb halt at this fatal 
block-wall our force was formed up* and advanced 
ihrough the piles of fallen dead to the village of 
Guru, 3 miles off* ivhich was still held by the enemy. 
This position was shelled by aur artillerj-, and the 
place captured at the point of tJie bayonet, about loo 
being taken prisoners. Of these, one old man of 
seventy-three was a major* or of the Lhasa 

army, who had Just come from the capital with two 
companies of his retainers, his only son being too 
young to take command- The Rupon was slightly 
wounded. In this village \'ast stores of gunpowder 
were found; there were many tons of it in skin boxes 
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in the houses^ and it proved most unfortunate to some 
of our men. Many of the houses had been set on 
fire by our shells, and explosions were happening in 
various parts of the village* Being told ifiat there 
were several Tibetan books In the house of the 
headman^ I hurried In through a labyrinth of dark 
passages, crowded with boxes of gunpowder, and found 
some booksp which 1 had brought out hastily as the 
adjoining house was afire, and 1 had to run the 
gauntlet of explosionSp which were occurring all round, 
and the house in which I had been blew up a short 
time afterwards. In destroying a collection of boxes 
of the captured gunpowder, several of our sepoys were 
killed and others badly burnedp so that, as was truly 
remarked at the time, the powder which the Tibetans 
abandoned proved more dangerous than that which 
they had fired through their matchlocks at us. 

After establishing a small post at Guru (properly 
Cura) vvith a store of supplies, the rest of the flying 
column, after this long and trjdng day, bent its steps 
back over the freezing plaini eight more wearj' miles 
across the battlefield to Tuna, which we reached in 
the groping dark on Good Friday eve* 

Next mornirig a reconnai^anee to the Tibetan 
tamp, which held the short-cut road to Lhasa on the 
other side of the plain, on the east, discovered that 
the Gyantse soldiers, 2000 strong, who had held the 
stone block-house therCp had abandoned it during the 
night on hearing the issue of the Guru fight. 

Regrettable as it was that blcKxl should have been 
shed in connection with this expedition, a collision 
could not possibly have been avoided* Sooner or 
later it was bound to come* The case seemed one 
in which a severe measua* is the truest mercy; and 
where it was to be hoped that the sharp lesson might 
render further bloodshed unnecessary. Their foolish 
decision to offer forcible resistance to our advance was 
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doubtk^ inspired by their conceited ignorance and 
inability to realise the superiority of our modem 
firearms ; and 10 this was also due their apparently 
fearless courage in continuing to advance in the face 
of our deadly rifle “firci often with several bullets 
through their bodies. Their pitiful infaEuation was 
also doubtless inspired to some extent by DoijiefTs 
promise of aid from Russia. There was some reason 
too to believe, in view of the inveterate treachery of 
the Tibetans and the circumstances under which the 
officers were induced to approach the wall at the 
Crystal Springs^ that possibly there was a treacherous 
plot to get the leaders of the Mission inveigled there, 
and then by a sudden rush to overpower them. If 
this were so^ the device happily miscarried. 

The immediate practical result of this reluctant 
fight to cfeaj^ our passage was that, as soon as ihe 
news of the Tibetan defeat reached Lhasa^ a courier 
was despatched Avith a hurried note from the Chinese 
Amban, Yu Tai, to say that he was starring for Gyantse 
forthwith, and ’would be there as soon as possible to 
welcome Colonel Youiighusband; that he should have 
come before^ but that the Dalai Lama had refused him 
transport; that he had now* brought the Dalai to a 
more reasonable frame of mind, and that both the 
Grand Lama and the Tibetan people Avere deeply 
grateful for our compassion in rendering medical 
* aid to the wounded Tibetans^ as having ** conferred 
incalculable blessings on Tibet/* and he concludes his 
letter by saying, “ I now bring the Tibetans before 
you with prayers of gratitude.'* 

Neither the Am ban nor the Tibetans seemed to 
have realised that under the soft glove of the peaceful 
commercial xMission they would find the strong hand 
of Britain*s might. 


CHAPTER IX. 


the TIBETAN’ ARMY AND ITS LEADERS. 

** ^ ^ftu tie*/ [jf/fia:r'] 

/x /ilvr ^ mjr fnrj^ff 


tAmgAi if dtatA ^foh attjt i^rmritt mrW/ 

/ iAt Irfi * 

/ Afltw iaitu iAf tws.^ ^ f ” 

—TiC&taS \VAi-So?ffi- 

1 OBTAINED A good deal of inrarmatioR about the 
Tibetan army from the ivounded and prisoners taken 
at Guruj ivhtch supplemented the information 
previously collected by Mr Rockhill from Chinese 
sources, and which jt is desirable to record here in 
explanation of the titles and rank of the various officials 
with whom we have to deal, the interior economy, etc,, 
of the enemy’s force, and for reference during our 
journey, as the Tibetan army had now so much 
interest for us. 

The fierce martiai spirit of the eariier barbarous 
Tibetans, expressed in the above popuiar song, sciil 
animates to some extent their present-day successors, 
notn’ithstandtng the efforts of the Chinese to tame 
diem by the teachings of Buddha and other means, 
and despite the grinding tyranny of their ow'n priests, 
the Lamas. Tibetans, living in a country where they 
have to fight constantly against physical difficulties 
for a bare exi^nce, still set much store by physical 
courage, and exhibit a contempt for hardships, from 
which more civilised men shrink. In the eastern 
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province of Kham the people are still fierce savages, 
who notoriously indulge their predatory instincts as 
robbers; and their brav-es are the most dreaded 
warriors of the Tibetan army. The Tibetan possesses 
in a great degree that essential quality of manliness 
—fearlessness of death ; although their Spartan disdain 
of death has not yet brought them the reward promised 
by the Western philosopher—“ Despise your own life, 
and you are master of the lives of others," the truth 
of which has no doubt been exemplified by the master¬ 
ful Japanese. The Tibetan, after all, it should be 
remembered, is a Tartar, and the courage of Tartars 
is proverbial. 

Tibet possesses a regular army of stjme sort, and the 
head of it is the senior Chinese Amban at Lhasa, with 
the rank and title of “ Military Deputy Lieutenant- 
Governor," He confers on the Tibetan officers under 
him the Chinese cap button of the several colours 
according to tlieir rank (see Table, p, 165). 

There are two Am bans, a senior and junior, 
who are api>ointi?d from Peking for a term of three 
years. They are Manchus, that is, members of the 
present reigning dynasty of China, who were un^- 
doubtedly a martial race at the time they conquered 
China, in 1651 a.u. Although no longer true soldiers 
who love fighting for its own sake, they still follow 
soldiering as a profession, and have a fairly good idea 
of the rudiments of the business of war. The Amban 
instructs the Tibetans in the best positions for defence, 
superintends the training of the army, and takes some 
steps to ensure elRciency by holding inspections and 
examination tests and sham-fights. 

The troops are chiefly Tibetans, although there are 
in Lhasa, and in the Chumbi Valley and the larger 
towns, a considerable number of Chinese soldiers 
under Chinese officers, of whom the superior are 
called TattgliK^ or Commanders, and the inferior Ta- 
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La^eh ov ‘'Honoufablc Officers’*;’ but they are more 
of a police than soldiers, and ven' poorly paid. Along 
the road from Lhasa to Peking, Mr Rockhill found that 
these Chinese soldiers “were never paid in cash but 
only receive brick-tea, the value of which is arbitrarily 
fixed by their paymaster, who cheats the poor devils 
most d i sgraceful ly. ” ■ At Chu mbi a nd Gya ntse there are 
50 under a colonel” and a ”lieutenant” respectively. 

The Tibetan army consists nominally of 6doo 
regulars, with a militia and levies amounting theoreti¬ 
cally to 60,000 infantry and 14,000 cavalry ; their 
“ cavalry,” however, are in fact enormously under this 
figure. Of the regulars, lOoo are stationed at each of 
the tliree large towns, Lhasa, Shigatsc, and Gyantse, 
and the remainder in fewer numbers at the smaller 
forts throughout the country and along the frontiers. 
The levies and milita are raised in feudal 

fashion, by each petty noble and each village headman 
having to provide 5 or JO or more men or horses, 
according to the population. To call out these levies 
urgently, a Rag formed by a white scarf tied to an arrow' 
is sent through the glens, like the fiery cross of the 
Scottish Highland clans. 

The leaders or officers, under the .Amban, are sis 
Brigadier-Generals or “Lords of the Arrows" 
pofif also called De-pon, as they are collaterally Civil 
governors), and the senior is General-in-Chief {iWagpbn 
ckcHpo), Each of these commands looo regulars, and 
in addition cavalry and militia. Ttvo of them am 
stationed at Lhasa, three in Western Tibet, namely, 
one each at Shigatse, Gyantse, and Dingri, and the 
sixth at the Tengri lake, to stop foreigners from the 

^ The Chinese tilSes of theae officers are CA^e-Aii| or ijencnil ? 
tsr colonel \ major ; 71 u-jw, Ct^pliia i 3 nd 

qaptalo j aim lleuieiumt; Ptifsun^r, ^crge^tit j mu- 7 iTi\ a 

torporah 

^ ^te JauK M- SiK. Kxliu pp. 276-273. 
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North. Und^r these DaA-J^n are the commanders of 
2cx> men* called ** Masters of the Banners" 
who may be considered majors- Below these are 
centurions^ or captains {Gyit-ffon), over each too men, 
with ** Middle Masters*^ or lieutenants, 

over 50, and a sergeant over ev'^cry 10 men^ 

The dress of die regulars scarcely looks uniform, 
as its basis is a grey homespun woollen suit provided 
by the men themselves, and of varying hues* The 
musketeers are supposed to wear a reddish waistcoat, 
the sTvordsmen one with a red border, and the botvraen 
w*hite, and all wear a VKOollen wristlet. The dress of 
officers has already been describedp Levies w^ear their 
own clothes and have no uniform. The uniforms of the 
Tibetan regulars at Guru were examined by Lieut- G* 
DavySp of the Indian Medical Ser^’ice, w^ho was in 
charge of tlie wound eel Tibetans there, and he noted 
them to be as follow^s 

ist Lhasa Regiment—^Coat grey. Collar 5 inches 

deept wuth red and blue squares and white triangles^ 

^nd Lhasa Regiment—Similar to above, but collar 
2 inches deep- 

3rd Regiment—Coat blue, collar as in and. 

4th Regiment — Coat blue, collar blue and red 
squares* 

All the men wear their hair in a pigtail and shave 
the front of their head in Chinese fashion, and as a hat, 
the ordinary' Tibetan felt turned up at the brim. A few 
still wear iron helmets and cuirasses of the type familiar 
to us in medicevai literature, conaistifig of small, narrowj 
willow-like leaves about ti inch long, threaded with 
leather thongs. A few' also wear coats of chain-mai!^ 
The iron helmet of the cavalry was disiinguislied from 
that of the infe.ntrj', w'ho have a cock's feather, by a rod 
tassel or peacock^s feather on the top. The high officers 
sumeiimes clothe their horse in armour, a new sei of 
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which was captured. The clothings af the horses and 
saddlery of the leaders was artistic and full of colour^ 
with good carpet saddle-cloth, throat-tassels, and 
massive bits and stimip-irons, silver or gold inlaid, 
mostly from Derge in Eastern Tibet- The horses of 
tlie men had often untidy, loose girths with bridles ti^ 
with string. The tents are mostly made of flimsy ivhke 
Slanchester cotton imported throagh Calcutta, occasion¬ 
ally showing the maker's name, and decorated with 
lucky diagrams tn blue cloth. 

The weapons of the Tibetan warrior are numerous 
and picturesque. On his back is slung a matchlock or 
a modern rifle; in his hand he clutches a long spear; 
from his belt hangs an ugly long sivord, one-edged, w'iih 
straight heavy blade. \Vhen guns are fnsufiicient to 
go round, the remaining men carry bows and arrow's, 
the latter of bamboo with barbed iron heads 3 inches 
long, also slings and heavy shields, wooden or wickci^ 
work, or hide with iron bosses. Their flags or banners 
are triangular, with tufts of wool or yak's hair dyed 
crimson and blue, tied to the tip of the staff. The 
horsemen are armed with matchlocks only as a rule, 
though some have bows and arrow's in addition. They 
are good shots at archeiy. The bow' was the favourite 
weapon of the Tibetans; and their Generals, as I long 
ago pointed out, are still called the " Lords of the 
Arrows," and wear, together with their subordinate 
officers, a thick ivory or bone ring on their left thumb, 
to protect that mern^r from injury from the bow-^tn'ng. 
When the bow was replaced by the matchlock they still 
called the latter “the (mmaaA), thus pre¬ 

serving in it the name of their old weapon. The 
matchlocks are long and heaty iron pieces, with two 
prongs hinged at their muzale as a rest to steady the 
gun in firing. The larger ones have no prongs, but 
are supported on the shoulder of a second man, who 
Stands in front with his back to the firer- jingals are 
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small long cannons made on the same principle. Refills 
of powder for the matchlocks are done up in small 
paper parcels or into small stoppered horn bottles, 
though often the musketeer pours the loose powder 
into his long-necked gun. 

A large number of modem rifles of Lhasa manu¬ 
facture were found at Gum. These are of the old 
Martini pattern, and are made at Lhasa by two 
Mohammedan artisans from India, who have been 
engaged for over ten years in the arsenal of the sacred 
citj'. They Iiave, it seems, been making periodical 
visits to Calcutta and smuggling back the necessary 
materials. Some of these rifles they have made are 
fairly well finished with back-sights, and they throw 
bullets over three-quarters of a mile or more. Their 
cartridge-cases are formed by spirally twisted brass 
plate. Altogether, these weapons are of fairly modern 
pattern and are not to be despised. 

Their gunpowder is manufactured chiefly at Chol- 
hakang in the Kungbu district, in the Low'er Tsangpo 
alley, where the article is turned out in enormous 
quantities. The saltpetre for this is said to be obtained 
to some extent artificially by nitrifj-ing beds. The l ead 
for the bullets comes mostly from China, from the Sze¬ 
chuan province, though some is said to be imported 
from Nepal. The bullets are sometimes moulded—-we 

found several metal moulds of the British pattern_but 

many of the bullets in the pouches of the prisoners ivere 
et'idently formed by pouring the melted lead into holes 
in the ground and then hammering the masses into a 
rounded shape. Many of the bullets also contained 
a small stone as a nucleus, which makes them expand¬ 
ing bullets of the Dum-Dum type. 

For practice in the art of war, these soldiers are 
drilled in shooting and riding, and exercised in sham- 
fights under the direction of the Depons; and they 
are regularly inspected by the Chinese Ambans to 
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test proficieticy^ especially in the first and second 

months of the year, when they receive rewards for 
proficiency, in money and presents, or punishment 
for want of skill, and in the fourth month many of 
them are sent to guard the passes, where they graze 
their cattle at the same time. 


The official report of tlie Amban on his inspection 
of the Tibetan troops is interesting. In 1885, he wrote 
that he “ held a review of the troops and Um now to 
report lhat the three garrisons of Gvantse, Shigatse and 
Tingri, composed of Chinese and Tibetan troops, went 
through their various evolutions in good form, and 
their shooting, though not invariably excellent, was in 
fairly good style. Liberal rewards v?ere bestowed 
upon those who di5pla3'cd special proficiency, and 
their names were recorded for promotion on the 
occurrence of vacancies. Those who w'ere less 
desert'ing were given presents of silk, satin, pouches, 
knives, tea, etc-, and ihe tntpdent were publidy beaUn 
upon the parnde~oround." — Peking Gazette^ 34th January 
1886, 


As expert military adviser, the .Amban gives 
practical instruction on strategical points for the defence 
of the country. 

As examples of the lessons given, the following are 
here cited: — 

“It is 60 It (f,A ao miles) from Tashilimpo and is 
an excellent loeation for an ambitseade , . . at which 
last three places are barriers. . , . Four stages north 
of Phari is Gyantse fort, and along the route thither 
are many strategical points. Thus from Gyantse to 
Kangmar and its environs arc a series of rugged 
mountains, and from Kangmar southwards (to Tuna) 
are defiles. ... On the direct road betiveen Lhasa 
and Shigatse, the important points on this road if 
one is going from Lhasa, are Chushul, Patsc and 
Guidue (Chuntui), all north of Gyantse. East of 
Gyantse arc Tsoma and Kung-po, which are passes. 
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on the southern frontier of Western TibeL . . . There 
is yet a northern road between Lhasa and Tashilnnpo 
going noith-^ast from the latter place, on the north 
side of the Tsang|w, and through the Yangpachen 
steppe, ten stages in all, to Lhasa, The important 
points along It arc a defile to the east of Deching, 
the broad mountain of PabuM, Maijyang and Latang, 
all of which are of strategic value.*'* 

As to food, the Tibetan army needs little commiS' 
sariat department. Each man can carry a fortnight’s 
supply of the barley meal which forms his staple food, 
and if he is mounted, he can do this without any 
distress. On the march, like other Asiatics, he lives 
on the country' he passes through. Levies have to 
bring with them a month’s supply of food at their own 
expense. I he simple fiire of a Tibetan, w'hen travelling, 
is a handful of parched barley meal (/xaw/d) kneaded 
with water into a doughy paste, to which a pinch of 
salt brackish with saltpetre is added, and the mass is 
then eaten uncooked. For the chief meal In the 
evening, fle,sh-meat is eaten w^hen it can be got. It 
is always boiled—never roasted—and is eaten by iLself, 
with butter-milk, the water in ivhich it Is boiled being 
usually thrown away, though sometimes a pinch of 
flour is added to thicken It, and this is eaten as soup. 
It is remarkable that the Tibetans never drink fresh 
milk or eat roasted meat, as they say that these impede 
the breathing. Their staple fiesh-meat is dried mutton 
and to a less extent dried yak-beef, much of which is 
both semr-putrid and stringy, requiring a strong jaw 
and a good digestion. 

The pay of the superior-ofiicers, the Depbns, is 
obtained from villages which are assigned to them for 
this purpose, and for their civil duties they pay them¬ 
selves out of the revenues arid rents and taxes of their 
districts. The lesser officers, from the Rupons down- 
* Translated by W. W. RockhilL/sifr. yfj, Stv. xxiii. i3. 
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warlike courage 


vi'&fdst rcceiv© xetiaII’ sftlsrics of about ^/ to 
annum; the Chinese officials receiving about six times 
the pay of the Tibetans. The soldier is usually starv ed 
and not paid. He receives so many bushels of barley 
twice a year, and, if on service, a ration of barley-nical 
and meat daily—he seldom gets any money whatever. 
The usual full ration for a month, per man, is ao lbs, 
of barley-meal, i lb. of salt, and, if available, some 
yak or sheep’s flesh-meat, a sheep’s bladder of butter, 
and half a brick of tea. 

Relying on the supposed strength of their army 
thus efficiently organised, as they fondly imagined, 
and on their Lhasa-made rifles and new drill, not 
only did the arrogant Lamas consider themselves of 
superior strength to us, but the common people were 
so impressed by their prowess, and the Lepchas and 
other smaller tribes so terror-struck by them, that 
numbers of our camp-followers deserted in the belief 
that wc should be hopelessly annihilated by these 
invincible Tibetans. They certainly proved to be no 
cowards at Guru. Those of them who dared to come 
on when riddled by bullets, and the swordsmen who 
dashed out to certain death, showed a spirit as savage 
as any Afghan. The warlike courage is there, and 
under good training could doubtless be educated into 
forming a trustworthy frontier force for defensive 
purposes. 

in working these poor deluded peasant soldiers up 
to fighting pitch, the Lamas played freely upon tbetr 
superstitious faith in charms, and gave each of them 
bullet-charms,' with the promise that our bullets then 

1 Thrtc consist of a mystic Iciter writtcri on paper with special 
ftnchanltd materials, and sunounded by loioii leaves and concentric 
circles inscribed with tests from ihe BuddhisL seripitircs, ouiside 
which, amongst (Limes in the top corners, art a sivofd and thnnder- 
boli setpue or difrjf, and in the lower corners, the jewel symbol of 
the Grand Lama’s spell, and the Dirine tolus. The central mystic 
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could do them no harm. Thus every one of the 
warriors who opposed us at Guru had tliese new 
charms hung round their neck in amulet boxes. But 
it all failed pitifully. Neither the Lamas' chorus of 
curses, nor their charms, had the slightest effect. On 



CKAail—TrItlSMAN ACAI\ST BlTLI-ttS. 


the contrary, as if in bitter irony of fate, many 
at Guru received their death-u-ounds through theiV 
charm -boxes. The Lamas afterwards excused them- 

letier is marked, ir a copy I possess, as bcin^ equivalent lo "rfjrtwn" 
which probably is intended to imitate the humming sound al a bullet 
on the homuropaihic swtem of the sympathetic tnape of the ancients! 










in,] charms against bullets I7S 

selves on the plea that they had given only a charm 
against leaden bullets, whereas ours contained some 
silver in their composition, and hence the charms 
proved inefTectuai on that occasion ; but this defect 
would be rectified in the charms they would issue in 
future, which would be found in&llible. 


CHAPTER X. 


DASIt OK OVAKTSS, PAST THE LAKES KllAil AND KALA, 
WITH FIGHT IK THE GORGE OF THE RED IDOU 

The i^ntkityakgtis tht tait Um-raft; 

fki fi/tAi ffiwr. 


Afsrf Aif il^ui a fiwasr irtfri an " 

— TlHirrAN' PjiOVEJilts, 

Leavexg the ill-fated Guru^ our force, with its way 
now cleared in fronti continued its advance to the 
targe market^ town of Gyantse^ Htx>ut 8o miles 
down the plain^ Although the Mission had now^ 
assumed die character of a military eKpedidooi its 
operations were not to be of a punitive kindp but 
confined to dispersing any forces blocking our road 
or attacking our camp; for there was absolutely no 
shadow of resentment on our part* and no quarrel 
With the people themselves. 

It was a lovely spring morning, on the 5th of 
April, when we left, without regret, the inhospitable 
village of Guru^ and marched northward under the 
low brown hills along the turfy western bank of the 
great Rham lake, an extensive sheet of blue water 
like a sea, about 15 miles long, by 4 or 5 broad, with 
Its further bank of rolling uplands rising into bold 
snowy peaks and glaciers of the Chumolhari range. 
This is the lake on which Captain Turner skated 
in November 1783. Although its edges were still 
frozen, its shores and open pools already abounded 
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with a great variety of water-fovvlp wild ducks and 
geeset le^l and crane, terns and waders, which breed 
on its shores* Across its sapphire waters were the 
black huts of the summer-grazing station of Rham, 
which gives its name to the lake, past which winds 
the short cut to Lhasa, seldom used, however, as 
it crosses two high passes, w'ith no permanent villages 
on the way for shelter or food, and only inhabited by 
roaming shepherds and their flocks during a few 
months of summer* At the north end of the lake, 
shining as a white speck on the rocky hillside, is 
the small monastery of Lapchi^ which eiiriously is 
a branch of the one on iMount Everest* about 150 miles 
off to the w^esc, and quite invisible front here. 

From this fine scenery our attention w'as repeatedly 
recalled to the painful circumstances of our march by 
the gruesome heaps of gory dead sirewm along our 
path for several miles where our mounted infantry had 
crashed down upon the retreating enemy in their flight 
five days before. 

As w^e went along, surveyors with their theodolites 
and plane tables w^re conspicuous mapping out the 
country^ under Captain Ryder, *About the sixth mile 
after passing some saline springs, with an incrusta¬ 
tion used as soap, w^e came upon a refreshing green 
stretch of meadow-land at the hamlet of Do-chen (or 
Big Meadow^) w’here a track led up the side valley over 
the hills to Khambajong. Here the coarse stiff pasture 
of the upper plain gave place to a tender green velvetv 
grass, which our poor starving yaks* eagerly sucked up* 

^ Out transport yaks, which had to fomgc for iheir own food 
miserabl)', were of the usuaJ three kinds, namely the yaks proper, 
the lar:ge male beast, (A) ihc or fcnmici and £f) the or 

cross-breed oKCn between the yak and the Indian or HimAUiyan cow* 
Each cairiw a load of j6o lbs- about 6 niiEes, bui owing to the 
length of our march-H and the weakness of the animals^ two or more 
yaki were detailed for each such load- The were found to be 

more tractable and less subject to disease than the yaks proper* 

M 
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as it was all too short as yet to bite« It was taken as 
a good sign here that none of the villagers had bolted^ 
Thev were all hert with their womenfolk, and stood 
kow-towing and gazing in astonishment at the firoces- 
sion of our carts passing b)\ 

A Chinese mandarin under a red umbrella was 
here with his retinue^ and represented that he w^as 
General Ma, and had been sent by the Amban to 
assist in the negutiatlons. Captain Parr of Yatung, 
the duly accredited representative of the Chinese who 
w^as accompanying ust ascertained that Ma was only 
a major who, according to an old Chinese custom, had 
been given this temporary brevet higher rank as a 
recompense for crossing the frontiers into the country 
of the barbarians^ He w'as a fat, smiling, middle-aged 
man, and very anxious to made a good impression. 
He tried to dissuade the General and Colonel Young- 
husband from going on to Gyantse^ which he alleged 
w^as as bleak and inhospitable a place as Tuna, though 
he admitted that Lhasa was quite a fine place, with 
trees and many of the luxuries of Cliina. He said he 
had just come from Gyantse and had met many 
fugitives on the way. He w^ent on in front of us^ back 
to Gj antse. 

Meanwhile the sky clouded over and squaib of wind 
sprang up and lashed the waters of the lake into large 
weaves, which broke up the ice fringing the shore and 
churned it wdth the half-frozen snow into while foam. 
Sleety snow’ began to fall as w'e reached the end of the 
lake where it pout^ down a defile to expand again into 
the smaller lake of Kala some miles below^ ■ At this point 
on the exposed shore, lonely, desolate and inhospitable^ 
we encamped in ilie cold driving snow^, and had much 
difficulty in lighting fires for cooking. Fuel w^as not, 
of course, obtainable here> but had to be carried along 
with us, enormously increasing our transport difficulties. 
This lake, 1 was told, begins to freeze in the middle of 
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October^ and from N^ovember till the middle of Februarj% 
when it begins to thaw^ no water flows out. A track 
strikes off here from the G3^ants^ road to join the Tuna- 
Lhasa road round the lake, thus making this eamp of 
some strategical importance and liable to attack from 
two directions. A wounded Tibetan from Guru was 
found here and had his wounds dressed* When the 
snow ceased some of our more ardent spiritSp undeterred 
by the bitter windp went out and shot a few ducks for 
the pot. I got a tern and a gull as specimens, but had 
difficulty in retrieving them^ as they fell in the water 
amongst floating masses of ice. When the storm 
passed the snow soon melted^ and we had magnificent 
cloud-effects over the snowy ranges* 

Next day (6th April) our route led us down through 
the defile where the lake, overflowing through a cleft 
in the rocky ridge which bars its tower endi pours 
down in a boisterous stream through a rather rocky 
valley into the lake of Kala^ 4 miles below* Of this 
defile there is no trace wlmtever in the maps or 
itineraries of our native sur^'eyors. Midway doAVn we 
passed the village of Tsalu (** Chalu ” of maps)^ standing 
amongst terraced barky-fields watered by elaborate 
trrigatiori channels from the stream. It was a pleasure 
to come again into the zone of cultivation, even though 
the hills were still so cheerless, bare and stony^ with¬ 
out a single tree or shrub anywhere; and we could 
not but admire the daring of these hardy hillmen in 
forming a home for themselves so high up amongst 
those inhospitable mountains. Their houses were 
plastered over with charms against the devils of the 
storm and the evil eye- On the housetops^ several 
pairs of ruddy sheldrakes or “ B rah many ducks” were 
sitting or strutting abouL quite at home» like tame 
pigeons, and let you pass within a few yards of them. 
Even when some of our soldiers threw stones at diem 
they still refused to lea^^. They breed in the rushy 
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hummocks along the bank of the stream, and are not 
accustonied [o be disturbed by the I'lbetansi who esteem 
them especially sacred from wearing the yellow colour 
of a Buddhist monk's robe, the same garb which causes 
them to be called “ Brahman's ducksby the HinduSp 
on their winter visit to the plains of India. 

1 made special enquiries regarding the alleged 
visit here of the famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim 
Hiucn Tsiangp ’ivho visited India in the 7th century 
and w^hose marvellously detailed and accurate 
record of his journeyings and exploration affords us 
the best^ and indeed the only, accurate account we 
possess of the geograph)^ of Ancient India^ He is 
alleged by a certain Chinese commentator^ to have 
returned from India to China by way of Tibet, and 
**at on account of the farm of Kao-Arif (or 

AVrWftt? w*hem it is believed that the Master 

of the Faith passed, they do good works-"^ Rockhilh 
who translated the foregoing note^p stales that he was 
told by Tibetans that this “ or is some 

three days" journey south-west of Tashilhumpo on the 
road to India-'^ This, the chief road to India from 
TashilhunpOp is sonth-east,^ and this village of Tsalu 
could be reached by courier in three days from 
Tashilhunpo^ The reference to the farm of Kao^lao"" 
and Kao-lao Chuang*' seems intended for this Tsalu 
near Kala or Kala-iso, as the Chinese forms of place- 
names usually vary slightly from the Tibetan. But 
the people here retain no local tradition of such an 
incident. Xor do 1 think that there is any real founda¬ 
tion for it, as, according to his owm recordsp Hiuen 
Tslang seems never to have entered Tibet, but 
travelled both to and from China by way of Turkestan 
on the nordi. 

^ Rocklilll in /ovf* As- liiiii. Klaproth ^ays aJi 

altcrEi:ujve name of Ts’ai-li was ^ lieijoni-lhaTiffp^buc no such name I4 
kuD^U at Tsalu, nor at Sbalu,” lower doun in [be vaUe)., 
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Further on we passed several hamlets all in ruins 
and deserted* These appear to be the identical ones 
seen by Bogle over a hundred yeaj^ agO;, which he 
was told were destroyed in border raids by the 
Bhotanese several years before his visit* About the 
fourth mile the defile opened out into the broad wind¬ 
swept vaJIey of Ka]a> with its lake^ which^ though not 
so large as Rhanii is a fine sheet of blue water 6 or 
E miJes long and a or 3 miles broad, 

Kala lake occupies a broad, shallow depression 
between bare sandstone hills rising 500 to 1000 feet 
above it, except at its eastern end where the \"alley 
is open, and the shore shelves gently upwards for about 
100 feet or more to form a great plain about 10 miles 
long and 5 broad* The village, of about twenty families 
in two hamlets, is situated at the foot of the hills, 
about a mile from the present water-line, which has 
all the appearance of having receded in comparatively 
recent times^ like that of the Rham lake from Tuna, 
and has left a low' shelving bank, evidently the lake- 
bottom which extended up to the village in not very* 
ancient times, although the villagers have no precise 
tradition regarding it, beyond the saying that the lake 
is receding. We see in these shallow, receding lakes 
the way in which the so-called **plains^'of Tibet were 
formed. This lake, which is said to have no outlet, is 
subject to some change of level, rising in the rainy 
season for a quarter of a mile or so* Its shore is 
coated by a black muddy ooze full of small watersheils 
and their debris, abounding in animakuk life, and 
overcharged with semi-putrid organic matter. The 
water, although clear, was slightly hiackish, and the 
shore covered by a white saline crust, which supported 
the local report that the lake has no outlet—although 
in the maps of our native surv'eyors^ and m Bogie's 
account, it is made to flow into the Gyantse river on 
its east. It was full of fish, and swarmed with the 
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waterfowl preying upon them—thousands of geese, 
ducks,' teal, all very wild, also sheldrakes, terns, gulls, 
lapwings, red-shanks, snippets, etc., all of which were 
mostly in pairs and evidently breeding here. VVe 
shot a few grey-barred geese, mallard, shovellers, and 
a fish-eagle. 

Fish were extremely abundant everywhere and 
were good eating. Many were large, from one to 
three pounds or more. Most of them had very minute 
scales, and a moustache of a pair of bearded feelers. 
The Tibetans here catch fish by wading a long distance 
out into the lake and trawling w'ith drag-nets, carried 
by four men, who catch huge Ssh in this way. Boats 
are also used, and some fish with a hook and line, 
halted with barley-flour dough. The fish are prepared 
for sale by slitting them open like kippered herrings, 
cleaning and drying them in the sun, and storing 
them, or sending them to PJiari or elsewhere for sale 
or barter. Every house in the village having a large 
store of these in stock emitted a strong fishy odour. 
There was a good deal of cultivation along the bark 
of the river, the water of which irrigated the fields 
and grassy meadows ij*aftki). 

Large game were said to be found in the surround¬ 
ing hills, the giant sheep or nyan {Ovts 
also antelope and gazelle; but the villagers Itad no 
skins or horns of the former to confirm this report, 
and we saw- none of these animals except gazelle. 

Only one able-bodied man was present in the 
village, the headman, who said that all the other men 
and youths had been drafted off to Gyantse to fight 
against us. 

I examined this lake in some detail with reference 
to the formation of the so-called “plains” of Tibet, 
which are clearly the broad flat bottoms of former great 
shallow lakes, like those of this one, of Kala, and 
' CaUed Mud-bints” {pmi-cka) by the Tibetaiis, 
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Rham. These lakes have aJl been formed by the 
damming up of the water-course of the central valley; 
but how this blocking has been caused is stiLJ a matter 
of dispute, on which question an examination of these 
lakes may help to throw some light. The cause of the 
damming up of the valley to form the lake, in tJie case 
of the Lingmo lake plain, is undoubtedly the detritus 
washed down from the hills at the lower end of the 
valley, or the Landslips falling at the same place. In 
the case of both this KaLa lake and the Rham the rocky 
barrier at the lower end forming rhe dam may have been 
there originally as the outer boundary of tJie depression 
which forms this lake, or it may have been lifted at a 
later period during the subsequent rising of the range. 
For the great mountain- chain of the Himalayas, 
originally thrown up by the contractioni crackings and 
falling in of the earth's crust, with consequent upheaval 
of one of the edges of the cracked crust, continued 
in later ages to rise for a long periodp through 
volcanic action or otherwise ? and it rose uncc|ually, 
certain portions of the surface rising higher than others, 
whilst other portions subsided, tn this waVp either by 
the lower end of an existing valley becoming raisedp 
or by the upper end subsiding, a lakfr-depression would 
be formed above the point raised by this iitterruption 
and damming back of its drainage. 

The bare sandstone and boulder-strewn hills 
surrounding Kala lake were very^ deeply furrowed 
and scored by water^ourseSf giving the appearance 
of suflering much erosion and denudation by heavy 
rainfall. At the western end of the lake a few dwarf 
juniper shrubs dotted the hillside for about loo feet 
above the shore. 

Next day {jih April) we went along the middle of 
the shingly plain, the old bed of the receded lake* 
towards the outlet of the valleyp at its open east end. 
It was practically level for 8 miles ; then it rose 
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perceptibly about 200 feet or more over a fan-shaped 
slope of gravel and small boulders, washed down from 
a tributarj' \'alley on our right, which forming a 
dam here had cut off this lake-valley from the wide 
central valley in front of us, where a large rivulet, 
the Gyantse river or Nyang Chu, rushed down from 
the glaciers of tlie northern spur sent off Chumolhart 
range, which here rose into a cluster of chaste snowy 
peaks called “The Nine Nuns” The 

waters of. the Kala lake clearly had their outlet here 
In former times, and their old deept-cut ravine still 
remains with almost vertical walls 50 feet deep and 200 
yards across on the further side of this dam of gravel. 
Curiously, Bogle wrote that on his visit, one hundred and 
thirty years ago, the lake was actually outflowing here : 

“ A stream runs from it (the Kala Lake) northwards. 
_We kept dose to this stream for several days; it felis 
into the Tsanpu at Shigaise." 

That Is to say, it was the Nyang river which is now 
Separated from the Kala lake by the high bank of gravel 
on which we were standing. This observation, if true, 
would imply that during the past one hundred and 
thirty years this lake of Kala has fallen about 200 feet in 
level and has receded 15 miles or more. The shrinking 
of the glaciers, by allowing the temperature of the air 
to rise, doubtless contributes to the diying up of the 
lake, when once it falls below the level of its outlet. 
At present die lake appears to be lower in level 
than the river which flows outside the dam at its 
eastern end, 

.Such damming up of the central valleys by the 
fan-^liaped slopes of gravel coming down from the 
tributary glens evidently played the chief part in 
forming those chains of confluent or semi-confluent 
shallow lochs, at frequent intervals, w'hich fill up the 
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bottoms of the valleys of Tibet, and the dried-up beds 
of which formed the 50 -<d 1 ed ^'plains*" The absolutely 
level surface of the plains shows that these could 
not have been formed by running rivers, but only bv 
the levelling action of lakest and in Kala and Rham 
we have seen these plains In process of formation* The 
damming up of the rivers into these lakes was doubt¬ 
less greater in the glacial period^ when disintegra-^ 
lion of the rocks by the moving ice as w^ell as by the 
frost w'as greater than it is noWp whilst running 
w'ater deficient to transport the debris for any 
considerable distance. The plains formed from these 
old lake-beds are thus relatively recent deposits^ and the 
rivers in their course through tliem now cut deeply 
down 10 to too feet or more^ tearing through this 
soft silt and gravel w'hlch it had deposited at the 
earlier period in its lakes* 

The landscape here underw'ent one of those abrupt 
transformations to ivhich we were getting accustomed. 
On reaching the top of die lake-darn we suddenly left 
the dismalt bleak stony plain, and ivith scarcely any 
descent emerged again into the tree zonet in a fine 
spacious green valley dotted with villages^ through 
whose verdant meadows raced a boisterous river. 

We camped upon tlie old bed of what formerly 
must have been the east end of a larger lake of the 
Central valley, of which Kala lake w'as its western a tin. 
The river of iliis centml valley rushed noisily too feet 
below us in the broad channel cut through its old lake- 
bed, w^hich now formed a high shelf on both sides of 
the river. This Is die River of Joy ” which 

flows past Gyantse i and we welcomed the sight of its 
pale bluish waters speeding tJlrough the refreshingly 
green sward below' us as the first posicive evidence 
yet seen that we had actually crossed the great water- 
parting of the Himalayas* for we now knew that these 
rushing waters we looked dowm on were hastening 
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past Gyantse and ShigaLst to meet the great central 
nvtr of Tibetp the Tsangpo, and come out into Assam 
in India in the great Brahmaputra. Villagers from the 
hamlet of Shalu^ with its dfixen mean stone huts, soon 
came into camp, selling some fuel consisting mainly 
of top roots of dried thistleSp uhich were rather abundant 
on the plain. In view of the name of this place, 1 
enquired also about the great pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang 
without resulL 

Here, at an elevation of about 14,000 feet, we got 
again into the zone of shrubs. Dwarf red juniper 
trees 6 to to feet high dotted the hills thickly to 
their summits on the western side of the valley, and 
were evidently the vestiges of a natural forest growth 
Avhich formerly covered all the hillside hereabi:mts, and 
had survived the attacks of man, for the present 
trees are in the most inaccessible spots where the 
villagers cannot easily remove them for firewood. 
The presence of a few shrubs also at the top of Kala 
lake suggests that the hills there may owe their 
deep erosion and present destitution of all soil and 
verdure to the removal of these protecting shrubs by 
man. 

News arrived in the afternoon which showed that 
the Lhasa Lamas, notwithstanding the sharp sangTiinary' 
lesson given them at Guru, evidently meant to continue 
dieir opposition to our advance. Our mounted in&ntiy 
picket found that the Tibetans were holding a strong 
wall JO miles down the valley, and that the village of 
Samada^ on the road a few miks down the valley* 
was fortified and held by some Tibetans and red- 
coated Lamas, who beckoned our men to approach- 
When the latter got within about ^50 yards, the 
Tibetans opened a brisk fire on them, wounding one. 
For this treachery our party retreated to cover and 
then fired, killing and w'ounding severaL The mounted 
infantry have already proved themselves invaluable to 
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u 5 as feelers to ascertain the presence and intentions 
of the enemy, and to follow them up when retreat!ng. 
Although Tibet is too mountainous a country for 
cavalry*, these little* wiry* rough-coated ponies, mostly 
of Tibetan breed* carry their sepoy riders* PaihanSp 
Goorkhas and SikhSi^ scampering over the plain and 
up and down the hillsides freely. 

Next morning we descended the broad meadow of 
the Xyang river to Samada* whence we found the 
enemy had cleared ouL leaving four dead^ The 
village, toOp was empty, the ’women and children 
having taken refuge in the monastery a short way 
(iff, under the hill* amidst fields. We now had come 
to willow bushes, amongst which hopped several great 
Tibetan magpies* black and white, with glossy dark 
green tails. As we descended the valley, villages 
became more numerous, and always near by was the 
parasitic monastery with its lazy priests. Most of these 
monasteries liad texts in gigantic letters written on 
the hillsides abt>ve them by means of white quartz 
stones, Each letter was 15 or 20 feet long and 
could be seen several miles off. The next most 
common text after the rwm'* I found was — 

“Hall to the Omnisdent Grand Lama 1 " The in¬ 
creasing cheerfulness of tJie prospect was repeatedly 
marred by the innumerable ruinedp old deserted 
villages which we passed, and which exceeded in 
number the occupied onesp and looked as if the 
valiev had once suppr^rted a much larger population. 
The villagers alleged that most of these ruined villages 
had been destroyed by the Jungar Tartars nearly lOo 
years ago^ whilst others sacked Lhasa, ^ whilst others 
had been deserted from time to time on accotmt of the 

* These the iribc of Kukuth >Lon^bls calkd the ** Eastern " 
(or ^'hich border the cost of the tiindu Rush, who 

Uui^ in 1710 (sec p. 3* mtipT p. 4^^ and Appendix V.)* and whose 
aggressive power the ^fAJtchu: feund it neressar)" to break. 
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devils of smallpox and other plagues which ravaged 
them. 

The valley having narrowed into a gorge, through 
which the river descended rather rapidly to another 
old flat lake basicti opened out again and trees grew 
more numerous by formings opposite a strongly fortified 
monaster}' like a media? val castle, quite a thicket 
of birch, poplars^ and wdllow'^ some of the trees being 
about 20 feet high. At a thriving-looking village 
here were [he remains of the enemy^s cooking fires of 
a few days before. The Jieadman said that some too 
of the Gyantsc trtxjps had gone up to oppose us in 
the gorge betw^een the two lakes at Kala» but becoming 
alarmed had returned* and now' w^ene holding the wall 
across Uie road 4 miles farther down near Kangmar* 
This disagreeable new's was presently confirmed by the 
mourited infantry* who sent back a message to say ih^i 
they were in touch with the Tibetans holding the gorge 
ahead behind a loopholed wall which was continued 
up the hillside about loco feet above the river, \^^e 
therefore halted a miles from this wall, at an old 
ruined castle—w^here we startled some wooily hares and 
Tibetan partridges, wiiich fled up the hill—and our 
camp was surrounded by a fence of barbed wire as 
usuah In case of night attack^ 

Early the following morning the General advanced 
bis forces cautiously* and after sighting the great wall 
sent a party up the heights to outflank it. When the 
position w^as scaled it was found that the enemy had 
fled, leaving a few dead from yesterday's skirmish wnth 
the mounted infantr}\ One prisoner who was caught 
said that they had lost six killed and three wounded. 
The wall, which had been built during the previous 
week, was a remarkably strong one, ejaborately loopholed 
and cleverly built ncross the gorge where the Nyang 
river pierced through cliffs of red sandstone, M it 
might offer cover to the enemy for harassing our line 
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of communications along this roati, the Gene/al halted 
the force here to dismantle it. 

The series of steep cliffy spurs of red sandstone 
which here project into the valley like giant toes giveSp 
probably, die name to this place, namely, “The Ked 
Foot** (Kangmar).^ 

The important village of Kangmar stood just behind 
the wall at the entrance of a grassy side valley, which 
turned up to the right, and along ivhich branched off the 
trade route to Lhasa, saving, as compared with the r^d 
i>/a Gyantse, some four stages. Of such stiategiea) im¬ 
portance is it considered to be by the Lhasa authorities 
that it is held directly by Lhasa officials, although it is 
within the western province, and this arrangement is 
mentioned by 8ogle as existing even in his time. Some 
half-mile beyond this village is a hot spring, the water 
of which at Turner's visit in 1793 was 88" Fahr. when 
the temperature of lUe air was 44“ Fahr. I find the water 
to be practically the same—87 Fahr., with an aerial 
temperature of 5^ hahr. Tlie vapour had no smell of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, for the road for over a mile 
passed over a porous tindery - looking incrustation 
(“tufa”) obviously lime, and freely powdered by a 
snowy efflorescence (see x\ppendix VIM. for analysis). 
As the mounted infantry scouts reported that the enemy 
had made a stand in (he throat of the great gorge of 
the Red Idol at Zamdang about 3 miles ahead, and 
had erected cannon dicre, we halted for the 

night near the mouth of that gorge, at a pretty little 
village surrounded by neat willow and birch trees like 
a cluster of suburban villas outside London. Before 
our tents were up sleet began to fall heavily. 

We started off in battle army next morning (loth 
April) at eight o’clock, having as usual been up about 

^ Another Spelling of the woui, iJm by a resident, diUcted in 
i-hdng It the name *' Red House,’' atthouj^b there is no fed house in 
the village. nowada>T^ at any rate. 
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5 A.M. m the freezing air to snatch a bit of breakfast 
and pack up otir tents, prepared for an engagement in 
forcing the passage, the baggage being left behind in 
camp, packed up ready to come on later when signalled 
for. On either side went the scouts along the heights 
on each side of the gorge; some mounted infantry and 
the advance column threaded along the deep bed of the 
river, followed by the General and his Staff; and then 
the batteries and main body and reser\'e companies. 

We were now entering a great gloomy ravine, where 
the river pierced through a high mountain range, the 
Central Himalayan chain of Saunders, tvhieh rose 
steeply in cliffs on either side zooo feet or more above 
us to a height of jb,ooo to i^.otx) feet, leaving a chasm 
with precipitous sides, along the narrow' bottom of 
which ran our track. The whole country rvas as ill 
adapted as it was possible to conceive for a small 
invading force to pusli its way through against positions 
held by an enemy; and had this goige been held by 
a small party of .Afghans, it could not even have been 
attempted rvithout a force six times the strength of ours. 

The Tibetans w'ere found to be lining a ridge on 
our left across the river, looo to zooo feet above our 
road, where the gorge bent round almost at a right 
angle. As soon as we came in view, the enemy 
commenced a continuous fire from over a dozen jingah, 
or small cannon, which they liad planted within 
entrenchments on the heights ; but as we w'cre still 
over a mile away tlieir projectiles fell short of us. 
To dislodge them from this commanding position, 
General Macdonald sent up four companies of Goorkhas 
to scale the heights abo^’c them, whilst we all halted 
below with our field-glasses glued to our eyes watching 
them laboriously climbing up amongst the rocks to 
dizzy heights, and also obser\'Ing the effects of the 
shrapnel thrown by our two to-pounder guns from 
a knoll on our right, whence they were shelling the 
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enemy along the cliffs on the sky-line about 2000 
yards awayi Meanwhile a snowstonn swept down 
and blotted out from view' both the Goorkhas and 
enemy for over an hour; yet the Tibetans, although 
they could not see us nor any object aoa yards off, 
continued their bombardment all through Uie snow¬ 
storm, probably with tire view to deter us from 
attempting to slip by unseen under cover of the 
falling snow. The cold was so intense that the men 
of our force below Jit (ires behind the rocks to warm 
themselves. 

When the snow-clouds lifted, the Goorkim were 
seen to have climbed about aooo feet to an elevation 
of almost 16,000 feet in three hours, but were still 
about a mile off the enemy's entrenchments. As the 
enemy’s jTHgfr* had so for proved harmless, the General 
sent the mounted infantry on to leconnoitre through 
the gorge, and they reported that a second position 
w'ithin the ravine and on our si^e of the river w-as held 
by the Tibetans. By this time the Goorkhas had begun 
a sharp fusilade on the ridge where most of the Jingals 
had been silenced by our ariilleiy'; the Sikhs and 
the main body moved up the gorge to attack this 
second position. As wo turned the corner In the 
defile, the Tibetans, ensconced behind the rocks, 
shouted their war-ciy’ and fired furiously, and let loose 
an avalanche of stones from booby-traps; but the 
Sikhs got round behind them and drove them off, 
killing many and capturing others hidden amongst 
the rocks, whilst the mounted infontiy were let loose 
in front to pursue those who liad escaped down the 
valley, of whom they killed many and captured more. 
This was the wildest pan of the gorge. The valley 
here contracted into a narrow cleft between the great 
upstanding cliffs which towered almost perpendicularly 
overhead, and between rushed the river noisily, dashing 
and wriggling over the huge rocks fallen from the 
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cliffs above. Here^ where the crags rose sheer from 
the water's edge> amongst huge piled-up boulderst 
stood sentinel the great idol which gives its name 
to this gorge, amidst a fiery patch of crimson-leaved 
barberrv' bushes. It is a crude, repellent image of 
the wiPnard priest who founded the order of Lamas (see 
p, 115)^ and by his side is an equally large red-painted 
likeness of the Buddhist god who is supposed to be 
incarnate in the Grand Lama of Tashilhumpo- 

Threading our way over the great fallen rocks and 
boulders for about half a mile, wa emerged on a pretty 

meadow, \vhere the valley 
opened out at the junction 
of the rit^r w^ith another 
large stream^ and where in 
a thicket of birch-trees stood 
the country house of a 
LJiasa magnate. Here we 
halted for an hour, and 
found amongst the dead 
along the roadside a few 
wounded, who were then 
dressed by our medical 
officers and handed over 


ootj i^^CARNATE IN TA3iin.A>iA. to the VIllagers^ consistlng 

of w'omen and a fetv 
decrepit old men who were forced to remain because 
they could not run away. 

The firing of our men on the heights ceased^ and 
we could see them against the sky-JinCj descending 
towards us by springing dowm the rocks. They arrived, 
bringing about tw’^enty prisoners and a few Lhasa 
rifles, and said that the effect of shrapnel on one of 
ihey»/frt& had been most fatal^ having blown off part 
of the gun, around which were lying nine of the 
enemy's dead. The captured Tibetans were ordered 
to break up their matchlocks, and complied with 
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evidtrnt delight, jumping on the splinters most 
cordially. They s&id that they were only peasantry 
who had been forced by the Lamas to fight under 
threat of having their homes burned down and their 
families taken from them. The enemy's losses this 
day were about 150 killed and wounded, and over 100 
prisoners, amongst whom were several Lamas, and it 
was ascertained that foo Lamas from the Gyantse 
monastery had been present with our opponents. Our 
losses wem only three wounded and none killed. 

The Lamas seemed now to have fully committed 
themselves to hostilities, for this action was deliberately 
fought all through. The prisoners said that the troops 
opposing us numbered 1500, and came from Gyantse 
and Shigatse. They themselves, as they sat disarmed, 
huddled together under the eyes of our sentries, and 
clad in greasy skins and coarse blanketing, looked a 
truculent savage rabble, a 

“ New-caught sullen people, 
dovll and half chtld,'^ 


We resumed our march down the valley, which 
now' bent round to the right, and widened out into 
flat alluvial meadows with some cultivation. Our path 
was strewed here and there with matchlocks, swords, 
boots, and bits of clothing thrown away by the retreat¬ 
ing Tibetans, as we ascended to the “grassy ridge” 
where we halted for the night by the side 
of an old fort with some ruined chart^as. The rocks 
near the river-bank w*ere gaudily painted with Buddha's 
divinities over clumps of wild gooseberry'. 

Below this, next day, the valley opened out into a 
small land-locked meadow, where amongst some 
gnarled old willow trees stands the “ Monastery of 
the Ancient Ear” (iVa-nying —tlie “Naini" of the 
maps). This monastery is practically a fort with wails 
of enormous thickness. Both the monastery and its 
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surrounding houses clustering under the hill are 
striped vertically by broad alternating bands of red, 
ivhite, and blue, giving the appearance of a tent made 
of strips of coloured cloth. 

Lower down we emerged from the rocky defiles on 
to a rich tract of alluvial fiats with flourishing villages. 
At one of die larger of these, through which our road 
passed, at a Chinese staging - house the 

headman came out to pay bis respects to the General. 
He wore a flufly-topped, yellow woollen tarn o’ shanter, 
w'hich all laymen should wear when visiting a Lama 
or high official, and, bow'ing with out-thrust tongue, 
he offered in his extended hands a silk ceremonial 
scarf (AT/ziz/ffg), which he placed around the General’s 
neck like a priest’s stole. This scarf is invariably 
offered by respectable Tibetans on all visits of 
ceremony, or when they wish to ask any favour. In 
addition, die headman brought as a peace-offering the 
skinned and dried carcass of a sheep, trussed up to 
sit on its hind legs like a cat—a ghastly arrangement 
of good-looking mutton. He gave the information 
that about 500 Tibetan soldiers had fled past this 
village on the night of the gorge fight, and were, he 
beliet'ed, in Gyantse fort awaiting our arrival. 

We were now in an open bay of the rich plain of 
the Gyantse Valley, which vve could see stretching 
up and dowm on either side about 2 miles ahead of 
us, although the towm and its fort were yet invisible. 

Our road had left the river-bank and ran between 
freshly - ploughed fields, below which it often sank 
several feet, evidently ser^'ing as a watercourse in 
the rainy season, when the hill torrents tear along 
here and rob the fields of much of their rich soil, 
leaving die useless pebbles and gravel. 

On turning the corner of a spur on our left the 
broad plain-1 ike expanse of the fertile valley of Gyantse 
shot fully into view, dotted over with neat white-washed 
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farmhouses and villas clustering in groves of trees 
amongst well^cultivated fields^ and high over all near 
the middle of the plain the glistening white fort on 
its dark rock lowered up boldly and apparently 
impregnable. Here our eyes rid us of the fallacy 
that Tibet is a vast treeless and barren country, 
peopled by roving pastoral tribes^ whereas we saw^ a 
well-wooded plain with a settled peasantry engaged in 
agriculture. 

As we drew neareri the white houses of the town 
clustering around the foot of the rock came into view- 
There was no suitable open ground for camping on 
our side of the river, and the mounted infantrj" scouts 
having reported that the bridge over the river w^as 
within three-quarters of a mile from the fort, and 
therefore within range of the enemy's fire, the General 
forded the stream where we w*ere, about 3 miles above 
the town, and we camped in the fields on the right 
bank» writhin 2 miles of the great fort or of 

Gyantsi^, 


CHAPTER XI. 


OVANTSfi—ITS FORT AND TOWN. 

** ^4 ffrt & Sitiia^h hill ; 

AfitM a JUii^U /fitfioL’* 

— Tt|teTA^' PitOVElli* 

Gvants^, or “The Dominating^ Peak," enjoys all 
the advantages of an ideal Tibetan town, as it 
possesses a commanding Jh/t^ or fort on an upstanding 
rock to defend the town and its fertile fields in the 
well-Tvatered valley which surrounds it ft was thus 
one of the earliest settlements of the Tibetans and the 
stronghold of petty kings, who had their castle on 
die rock, which thus gave the place its names whilst 
its rich valley, extending all the way dow n to Shigats^, 
was called “The Pleasant Province.*’ or Nyang.i a 
name which the river still retains. 

This flourishing large town, w'hich is 213 miles 
from our base at Silliguri, and 140 miles from Lhasa, 
is of considerable commercial importance. Its central 
position at the junction of the roads from India and 
Bhotan, w'lth those from Ladak and Central Asia, 
leading to Lhasa, well adapts it to be a distributing 
trade centre. Its extensive market is the third largest 
in Tibet, coming next alter Lhasa and Shigatse, and is 
especially celebrated for its woollen cloth and carpet 
manufactures. Several Nepalese and Chinese traders 
reside here. 

In a local inscription (];^ntstj ii called “The Upper N^-ang, 
where all one's desires are spontaneomly (gratified," ' 
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The strikingly picturesque fort or crowns a 

bold precipitous rocky hill/ which rises with almost 
perpendicular cliffis from the river to a height of 500 
feet above the plain. It recalls, to some extent^ 
Edinburgh Castlep and, from one point of view, Mom 
St Micheh dian which it is little less in size. Yet, 
strange to sa}% none of the tliree Englishmen who, 
prior to our arrival, passed by here—Bogle in 1774, 
and Turner in C783, on their way to Shigatset 3 ^<td 
Manning in i 3 ii, on his way to Lhasa—diought it 
w'orthy of detailed notice. The first attempts at 
description whicli \vt have are those of the exploring 
pundit, Nain Sing, in 1S66, and of Lama Ug^^en 
Gyatsho in 1883, whose account is reproduced by 
Babu Sarat Das, and fails to give any idea of what 
the place is like. It is tlie official residence of 
one of the two Depons or governors of Western 
Tibet, assisted by two or district officers. I ts 

garrison ordinarily consists of 50 Chinese soldiers 
under a lieutenant or and 500 Tibetan 

warriors under 2 majors or with their respective 

subordinates (see 165). 

Its rock is connected by a saddle with another 
rock)" spur of a hill behind \i, about half a mile to the 
east, on the ^varm southern slopes of which, like an 
amphitheatre overlooking the town, stands the strongly 
fortified lamasery swarming wnth red-robed priests- 
Between these two rocky hills, on both sides of the 
saddle, lies the town of about a thousand well-built 
white houses, some of which also curve round to the 
south, underneath the walls of the fort (see map, p. 246). 

General Macdonald, as soon as we arrived, on the 
nth April, at the place li.xed for our caniip> in the 
fields about 2 miles from the fort, sent a note to 
the governor demanding the surrender of the 

^ liA iiamt: li G^-al-kar-Uie-nio or ‘*The DomLQiilinjf Peak," 
from which the gets iu liUc abbreviated Laip 
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Presently, as ouf camp was being pitched, a small 
crowd of officials, with a brilliant crimson umbrella, 
approached from the fort. They turned om to be our 
old acquaintance General Ma, and one of the 
a fat, good-natured old man (photo, p. 190), with an 
opaque blue button in his cap, and wearing an 
especially long turquoise earring. They said that 
nearly all the Tibetan soldiery had left the fort that 
morning, but that they could not consent to our 
occupying it. General ^Jacdonald replied that it was 
necessarj' that we should occupy it, and that if it were 
not handed over bj' S a,m. the next morning, it 
would be taken by force. They then went away, 
promising to send a reply. 

No answer having been received next morning, 
General Macdonald advanced cautiously, with his force 
marshalled in battle array, to a mile from the fort, 
and our guns took up position to storm it. Just as 
we halted, a small party of officials rode out from the 
fort, led by General Ma under his crimson umbrella 
with the Jongpstt and their minions. The Chinese 
General reported that all the Tibetan troops had been 
withdrawn. For fear of a plot, however, whilst a 
detachment of pioneers were sent up with fixed bavonets 
10 occupy the fort, under cover of our guns, these 
Chinese and Tibetan officials were kept as hostages. 
Soon the khaki turbans of our men were seen stream¬ 
ing through the gateway and up the steep zigzag 
paths within the walls, and soon a message was 
signalled back that all was right, and over the castle 
flew the British flag from the topmost lotver. So the 
fort was occupied without opposition, and the Chinese 
General, who had been interesting himself in the work¬ 
ing of the heliograph (see photo, p. 198) was released. 

Then General Macdonald, soon afterwards, with 
a few officen; and a large escort, rode through the 
town, calling on die wa)- at die monasteiy. Here he 
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informed the Abbot, who came out wkh a crowd of his 
red-robed pHestSt of his displeasure at finding that a 
hundred of their number had taken part in the attack 
against us in the Red Gorge* The Abbot pieaded in 
excuse that they had been forced to do it against 
their will by the orders from Lhasa, and they now 
prayed to be forgiven. The General replied that the 
offence was most serious, that it was quite against 
Buddhist principles for anyone, least of all a monk, 
to fight, that in future they must confine themselves 
strictly to thctr religious duties, and if they did this 
they would not be interfered with; but if they w'ere 
found in arms they w^ould be treated like hostile 
laymen (see photo, p. 218). 

As we rode on tlirough the town, it ivas full of 
people; men, women and children, which was a good 
sign* Some of the former doubtless were unarmed 
soldiers with their arms hidden in the houses^ There 
evidently had been little, if any, panic, though w^e 
were informed that several of the wealthy merchants 
had been sending off loads of their treasures during 
the previous five days to Shigatse; whilst others, on 
the advice of their wiKards, had hitl theirs in the 
hills* 

Next day our parties ransacked the fort for food- 
stores and ammunition* On nearer approach, its 
imposing piles of keeps, bastions and towers* all 
connected by walls and a tietw^ork of stairways, were 
found to be genemJly in a very ruinous condition, 
and formed a rambling series of loopholed buildings 
w'ith underground chambers suggestive of a giant's 
dungeons of dark torture. 

Passing through a narrow lane of white houses in 
the Chinese quarter, skirting the south-eastern corner 
of the rockj" hill—which we no’iv saw to be a fine-grained 
sandstone banded by white quartz, accentuating the 
boldness of the cliffs—we ascended to the gateway of 
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the fort by a rough stone pavement zigagging up 
the face of an almost perpendicular rock, where our 
path w'as commanded by a tower on the battlements 
above. From the ceiling of the portico of the huge 
gateway—which is about 15 feet high^ and supported 
by massive wooden beams in Tibeian fashionp the arch 
being here unknown—there hung the stuffed skins of 
four wild j'aks, fearsome with great horns, protruding 
tongues^ and glaring painted eyes. The wild yak^ 
which Stands nearly as high as a horse, is the most 
terrible beast knotvn to the Tibetans, who, unable to 
secure living specimens, have placed here the stuffed 
skins of dead ones to protect the door, to scare away 
unwelcome visitors* The spirits of these dead beasts 
have also been invoked to drive a^vay malignant devils 
from this gateway. The poor beasts were very much 
out of repair,, they were deeply coated wnth dust, and 
the straw stuffing was projecting here and there through 
the gaping seams. 

Entering the gateway now^ guarded by our sepoys, 
a longer ^igisg led up about iqo feet under cover 
of a loopholed ’wall, past some ruinous houses to a 
large newly-built barrack, in w'hich several tons of gun^ 
powder were found, with about 100 miles of match-lock 
fuse-rope, and other munitions of war. From here 
there was a track across several chambers to the rear 
gateway, facing the 10 wn and monastery. Continuing 
our ascent, the path led through a small paved court 
to the yellow-walled chapel. Around this court a row* 
of slate slabs witli carved and painted Buddhas w'as let 
into the wall, and at one end was a finely inscribed 
stone ^ reciting the virtues of a chief who restored the 

J This slaie slab, L-^rvetl b raised leuers, 1 rcniaved for the 
Cainitta omseum. as a hisconcal docirnieiU well as a specimen pf 
fine carving. Its insciiptioa begbs religicHis King, the Sage, 

lived in the [laJace of **The Doaiinadng Peak (Gyants^^ buiU of 
smne and beauiibl as a vase of turquoise.'^ 
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fort and f?rected tliese carvings for the gCM>d fortune of 
his wife. 

The chapel gate stood open, and entering it the 
attendant priest conducted us across a ^mall court¬ 
yard, past some store-houses and dwelling-rooms of 
attendants^ brightened by some fiowers, stocks and 
asters in pots+ to the door of the temple, which he 
unlocked and threw open^ In the gloom of the smalt 
dark chamber, straight in front of us, only a few yards 
off above the low altar, was the usual colossal gilt image 
of the Buddha, seated placidly in the conventional cross- 
legged attitude, and in striking contrast to the bejevvellcd 
images around him, unadorned save for the white slik 
ceremonial scarf draping his shoulders, and the soliiar}- 
turquoise marking the luck-spot between his eyebrowa^ 
His image, it was noticeable, was of the original Indian 
type, undisfigured by any **bump of wisdom/' and 
thus very different from the sleek-iimbed and oblique¬ 
eyed Japanese forms of the Great Teacher at Kamakura 
and elsewhere- On the altar {t/mam) in front of this 
great idol w-ere simple unchased brass bowls with 
perfumed water, the ever-burning, butter-fed lamp 
emitting a dim religious light, and a few' artilicial 
paper flowers, tlie offerings of votaries on a pilgrimage 
Besides a massive white-metalled funereal 
ehorttn with ornate mouldings sludded over with 
turquoises; a few books on shelves and some scrolls 
painted with figures of the saints, hanging like 
Kakemonos from the painted pillars and on the walls, 
there was little else remarkable. 

Still higher up, beyond this temple, foliownng the 
zigzagging patht we passed many more tall buildings 
on the edge of the precipitous cliffs, most pf them mere 
shells with their roofe fallen in and tlieir high walls 
seamed with gaping cracks, and in such a tottering 
state that we involuntarily hurried past lest they should 
overwhelm us. Climbing still higher near the crest, 
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the British flapped noisily in the wind, were 
more chambers and dark cellars crammed full of 
grain. 

From the topmost rampart of the castle a magnificent 
bird's-eye view is obtained of the wide valley and its 
surrounding hills for many miles around^ Far beneath 
you lies the towm^ with its people like cmwling black 
ants ; rising beyond it is d^e great red-walled monastery 
(p, 216), like a rival fort^ enclosing the glittering golden- 
domed pagoda^ ^nd across the green plain^ in the 
middle distance, sorne 5 miles ofiT^ rises the dark hill of 
Tse-chen, dotted w^ith die white cells of its monks, a 
town in itself (see sketch, p. 266). From this high- 
perched eyrie the old warrior king miist often have 
looked down Aviih pride on his prosperous towm and 
die far-reaching fields, studded over with the trim 
white ferms and dark garden groves of the nobles and 
rich merchants of the towm* Our own outspread camp 
was within easy rifle range from here, and each 
individual tent stood sharply exposed to view'. 

Enormous stores of gunpowder were found, as a 
result of our search, amounting to several tons, in 
addition to other military munitions, w^hich show^ed that 
the Tibetans Iiad prepared for and expected Avar* This 
gunpowder was destroyed by us by throwing it into 
the riA'cr. Very few guns were found, most of these 
having been removed. As we were so short of food| 
w'hat was of much more importance to us than this 
country-made gunpoAvder, w-as the huge stock of grain, 
about too xonS;^ of barley, flour, and peas. This had 
evidently been accumulated for years to enable the 
garrison to As^ithstand a siege* As this food was 
all in good condition, strings of mules and coolies 
were soon removing it to our camp. Large stoats 
also of dried sheep and yak meat were founds which 
our Nepalese and Tibetan coolies carried off w'lth 
avidityt being gluttonous flesh-eaiers. 
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As we were searching" for gmin, a horrible chamber 
was discovered full of decapitated human heads of men, 
women and children. One of the men’s heads seemed 
almost European in countenance. The gory necks of 
several showed that the heads had been struck off 
during life, which disposes of die idea that the 
Buddhism of the Lamas stops short of the atrocious 
crime of murder. 

As the fortress was of too large area to be held 
by the small escort available to remain "with the 
Mission at Gyantse, and no good water-supply was 
near at hand, the General decided to dismantle the 
fort; and he selected as a suitable residence for the 
Mission and its escort the country house of a grandee, 
at the bridge over the river, thus commanding the 
bridge and securing an inexhaustible water-supply. 
This old summer-seat and farm of tlie Changlo family 
w'asat the time the property of the governor of Gyantse, 
the **Duke” Tapshi, one of the five in Tibet who bear 
this Chinese title, which is mostly resen'ed for the 
brothers of the present and past Dalai Lamas and of 
their successors. Our large camp was accordingly 
moved to this place, which was about iioo yards south 
of the fort (see plan, p. and opposite the similar 

oountiy'-seat of the Phala family, the unfortunate friends 
of Sarat C. Das, which being commanded by an 
adjoining hiU, was unsuitable. Under the shelter of 
the Changlo woods, we were screened to some extent 
from the whirlwinds of dust which tore every after¬ 
noon through our camp, and were largely due to our 
having had to turn off the irrigation channels fixim 
the surrounding freshly-ploughed fields, which in the 
dry air quickly dried up and deluged us with their 
dust when the wind blew. The wind now was not 
cold, but in January we were told its intensiQr and 
cold were such that it kept the people indoors for 
the greater part of the day. 
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We had an interesting visitor in the person of 
the elder son of die Raja of Sikhim^ who should have 
been heir-apparent lo his father; but under the 
Tibetan intrigues in Stkhim sixteen years ago was 
carried off by the Lanias^ as a chiid, to Tibet^ and as 
he refused to return was deposed by our Gov em¬ 
inent from the succession^ his younger brother being 
appointed in his stead. Meanwhile he has married 
a Tibeian lady of rank; and has a country house and 
small estate presented to lum by the Lhasa Government 
abtiut lo miles up the valley above Gyantse. He is a 
sturdy, sensible-looking and well-mannered young man 
of about twenty-seven years of age. He was really 
brought in as a captive by the mounted infantry, but 
on his identity being discovered was set free, after 
having stayed to lunch in our camp. 

After making airangements for the defence of this 
post at Changlo, and establishing the Mission com¬ 
fortably there with 600 rifles, two machine Maxims 
and tw^o 7-pt)unders, under Lieutenant-Colonel Brander, 
with over three iveeks' supply of provisions and 
ammunition, and after dismantling the fort ^by blow¬ 
ing up its tw"o gateways. General Macdonald left 
Gyantse on the 19th April w^ith the rest of his force 
for Chumbi. This was done in order to push up 
more food supplies and ammunition and reinforcements 
from [ndia^ and to arrange fortified posts on the road 
for the safety of the convoys which had to pass up 
and down this difficult and dangerous line of com- 
municationsj cariydng the supplies necessary for the 
ex.istencc of the advanced posts a head, ^ \vhile e.Kposed 
to attack in the numerous defiles and gorges, thus 
causing General Macdonald great anxiety for their 
safety* 

* A5 an b^tiuiceof the rate Lit whith food supplies dwindjed on the 
lAajf up ihn line hy being eaten up on the road by the posis and the 
cooht porter^ of j6o loads from Siill^ri only 4$ would reach GyanUc 
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Ctianglo Manor, with its farm and outbuildings 
on the river-bank, was soon converted into a fortilied 
defensive post, by a little loopholed wall enclosing its 
300 yards or so of circuit, and by removal of all out¬ 
buildings beyond. The space within accommodated, 
in tents or in buildings, both the Mission and the 
whole of our garrison. The Mission occupied the best 
block of buildings within the weakest corner of the 
walls; the hospital and commissariat stores got most 
of the other buildings. The troops were encamped 
in the courtyards, whilst the regimental officers turned 
the private chapel into a messroom, not before the 
Tibetan books in tlte library, to the number of about 
450 volumes, had been secured by me for the British 
Museum. I got a nice room in the Mission block, 
the special room of the “Duke’* himself. Its walls 
were lavishly adorned with rich coloured frescoes of 
Lamaist saints, the wooden pillars were finely caned 
and painted, the windows were papered in Chinese 
fashion, and its floor tvas a tesselated pavement of 
pebbles and mortar worked to a high polish like 
marble. One gallant officer secured a neat, comfort¬ 
able room inside the shrine of the great water-driven 
praying-wheel. When the water was switched off, 
this great painted barrel of prayers. 5 feet high, which 
turned on its pivot at the slightest touch, was made 
a useful dumb-waiter by fixing on it a few nails and a 
bracket or wo. 

An enormous stock of fire-wood was found in 
cellars and outhouses; there must have been at least 
thirty tons of great logs, Wocxl, however, was very 
plentiful outside, as a dense coppice, about half a mile 
long, of great willow and other trees, ran along the 
river-bank up to our very w'atls. This, indeed, was 
one of the most obvious strategical defects of our 
position, as it would clearly afford cover to the enemy 
should they attack us. 
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This objectionable thicket was therefore slightly 
thinned near our post whenever building wood tvas 
required, though it was no easy matter to fell such 
large trees; and all straggling walls and outhouses 
were removed to give as clear a front as possible. 
Inside our wall a small unoccupied plot, under the 
great trees, iivas fenced off and planted out as a 
vegetable garden, for as it was known that the 
Mission must inevitably be some months at Gyantse, 
and General Macdonald could not possibly return 
with the provisions and reinforcements to go on to 
Lhasa, should that advance be necessary, for over 
two montljs, one member of the Mission, with admir¬ 
able forethought had brought up a box of Sutton's 
seeds. 

As gardeners, a buxom Tibetan dame and one of 
her husbands—as these polyandnous ladies are endowed 
with several — were engaged. They brought in 
rich, loamy soil from the w'ouds and formed it into 
beds, with gravelly paths in between, and after the 
seeds were sown, watered them tenderly with pails of 
water which they brought in from the river. Under 
this assiduous care we soon had croppings of young 
cress salad, with which and with our mutton and a 
dairy of half-bred yak cows, abundant eggs, fowls, 
potatoes, turnips, dried apricots, and other fresh 
supplies from the town, we were able to live in 
luxury after our meagre fare and hardships of the 
long winter and the march. 

The almighty rupee began to wxirk wonders among^ 
the people. Within a few days the people of the 
town and die adjacent villages—men, women and 
children—came docking in scores to our camp, bringing 
in ail kinds of things for sale, laden on their own 
backs or on strings of yaks and donkej's. The Lamas 
too, having partaken of the largess of the British army’ 
came midging in under bags of grain or sheaves of 
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fodder, so that quite a large bazaar or market was 
formed immediately outside the gate of our post. 

Here thrifty housewives, bedecked with barbaric 
jewellery, their broad smiling feces smeared rcpulsh'ely 
over with patches of brown pigment, spread their wares 
on the ground or on stalls, and assisted by their pig- 
tailed menfolk in long coats of cherry-red homespun, 
blue girdled at the waist, and shod in brilliant parti¬ 
coloured long cloth boots, drove a thriving trade. 
Their customers were not only the Commissariat 
department buying grain and fodder, but crowds of 
our soldiers and followers, bargaining for eggs, fowls, 
butter, etc,, all of which were ridiculously cheap. 
Officers, too, in quest of curios, wandered in and out 
amongst the stalls. There was nothing the people were 
not willing to sell m excliange for rupees. They 
would take off their turquoise earrings and other 
ornaments, also their treasured amulet charm-boxes, 
and press you to buy them. Even the sleek Lamas 
brought out their sacred scrolls and books and images 
and bargained them for cash, and e^’erybody seemed 
supremely pleased, never having had so much money In 
their lives before. A free hospital was opened for their 
sick, in which Captain Walton of the Indian Medical 
Service began mending hare-lips, removing the blind¬ 
ness of cataract, and, treating other ailments, for tvhich 
the people seemed most grateful. Several of them 
offered their service as labourers or carpenters or 
otherwise. In the fields everj'where around the 
peasantry were ploughing and sowing peaceably. 
Even the big Lamas of the monaster)', w ho had paid 
up the small fine of grain inflicted on them for fight¬ 
ing against us at the Red Gorge—part of which had 
been remitted on an appeal from the Tashi Grand 
Lama to forgive them—made a display of proffering 
their friendship. 

In this seemingly amicable state of afiairs many 
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of us began to go about sight^-seeing to the town and 
the monasteries and hermitages in the neighbourhood, 
and wandered up and down the valley and up die 
hillsides for miles, after game or fishing, or collecting 
birds or butterflies, whilst survey parties with small 
escorts went long distances over the mountains without 
mishap« The people everywhere were elaborately 
civil, though most of the Lamas looked askance 
at us. 

It was always a pleasure to get out of our availed post 
to ramble in the spring mornings along the shady river- 
bank, w'here the birds with joyous notes were busy 
building, and out into the open reaches where wild 
bar “ headed geese and mallards, still unmolested, 
strutted about unconcernedly in the shallows, and to 
wend our way towards the town and the temples or 
hillsides. From these were obtained ever-clianging 
views of the upstanding fort as we passed through the 
well-cultivated valley dotted over with trim white¬ 
washed little farmhouses, nestling in copses of large 
trees with fluttering prayer - flags stretched from 
tree to tree by the pious Iiands of the cottagers. 
Along the footpaths by the brooks, lined by hedges 
of pollarded w'illows, with here and there a tall 
poplar, parti-coloured rags inscribed with prayers to 
the water-spirits drooped from the bushes over¬ 
hanging the stream. Every house seemed crammed 
full of sacks of meal and other food, w'hile cattle and 
hundreds of sheep grazed on the hillsides above the 
plain. It was much more like the scenery in a 
prosperous bit of continental Europe than the bleak 
conventional pictures of treeless Tibet which figure 
in the accounts of previous travellers. 

The bazaar or market-place had a special attraction 
for many of us, as the centre of business and commerce, 
in view of the object^ of the Mission in coming here 
being to remove the barriers raised by the hostile 
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Lamas against the trade of this town piassirig to 
India, and to divert it again to India from its 
present eastern outlet to the manufacturing districts 
of China, many hundred miles further off by road 
than India is. 

The road to the market led us round under the cJiff 
of the high-perched jong, past some deep, old wells, 
dug for use in a siege, and past a cluster of diffriens and 
shrines erected to the protecting divinities of this rock 
(see photo here). Most of these little shrines were in a 
rather dilapidated state, giving the impression tha r 
religion was somewhat neglected here. Above all the 
other gods, and above the countless repetitions of the 
Grand Lama's spell, the “£?/«/ tuanipadiM fluttgl **—^that 
universal panacea for all ills, which in crudely carved 
letters covered the face of the stones everywhere—the 
highest place of all was given to the Lady of Mercy, a 
sort of Virgin Mary, who is the especial saviouress 
of those who are in distress on rocks as well as of 
sailors on the sea. She is one of the most popular 
of the Buddhist divinities, and is the especial patron of 
women, amongst whom her name Dolma (the Indian 
"Tara") is as common a personal name in Tibet as 
Mary is with Christians. The next highest place is 
given to the fourwirmed picture of the white Grand 
Lama (see frontispiece), and slightly below' is the most 
popular saint of the Lamas, St Padma, with his two 
wives (see p, tig). All the shrines are open in from, 
where a screen is hung to protect the frescoes from 
the rain (see photo here). Beside these are several 
nichra with inserted stone tablets and plastered posters 
bearing pious sentences and tests in ornamental Tibetan 
letters, to improve the minds of passing readers, the 
gifts of devout laymen—not Lamas, as the latter are 
not ecclesiastics, and do not preach or teach the people, 
but keep their learning to themselves. They are 
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mostly maxims of a moral kmdp^ and some of them 
contain beautiful similes:— 


Maxims by the Wayside, 

great King Srongtsan Gampo has said: ^Speech 
should float forth freely like a bird in the sky, and be 
clothed in chartning dress like a goddess- At the outset, 
the object of the speech should be made clear as the 
unclouded the speech should then proceed like the 
excavation of treasure, the arguments should be agile 
like deer chased by fresh hounds without hesitation 
or pause, lastly, it should be suitably ended, othen^ise 
its effect will be lost' 

TA^ Fiv^ Q/i€iIities 0 /—Speech must be bold as 
a lion, soft as a gentle hare, impressive as a serpent, 
pointed as an arrow and evenly balanced like a sceptre 
{d&tye) held in the middle. 


TA£ Tm Fiiiilts .—Want of faith tn reiigious books, 
disrespect for teachers, unpleasant conduct, covetous¬ 
ness, talking too rnuch, laughing at another's mis¬ 
fortune, using abusive language, getting angry widi 
old people, robbing and pilfering* 

TAf Airf^ of Improvidence^ 

using coarse language, disrespect, boasting, * making 
big eyes' or staring^ loose conduct^ coarse manners and 
stealing. 

** J^int —Praising oneself, coveting 

another wife, having no wife, conferring power on 
one's wile, cursing a well-wisher, borrowing things 
which one cannot return, not cherishing one's brothers, 
ignorance of right and wrong, coveting the things of 
others. 


J*Talk regarding Religion and the cause and effect 
of deeds should only'^ be spoken into the ears of clever 

^ Some of these are extracts lh>m the m^mual of u-lic sayings 
called TAi" ^ Su^/kJSm 


STREETS IM THE TOWN 
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monks ; Lales of worldly miseiy and joys should only be 
spoken into the ears of relatives and mends. 

'* T/te Rwis of Quarrels are three, namely: Yes! 
(assertion) What! (doubting sarcasm)and You! (abuse). 
The kite quarrels and figh^ with other birds, the horse 
with the yak, the weasel with the snake, the crow with 
the owl, as these are enenries through their actions in 
former existences." 

bearing the town, we passed a few suburban houses 
of the better class, with their w'alls painted with long 
broad Stripes of alternating red, white and blue, giving 
the appearance at a distance of a palisade of coloured 
beams, or a wall hung round with Tibetan floorcloths 
of these favourite stripes. The small gardens and 
courts of these houses are enclosed by low mud- 
walls similarly striped, or buiJt of sun-dried bricks in 
ornamental fashion, leaving spaces in the form of 
squares, diamonds, or crosses, and containing pots 
of carefully tended stocks and hollyhocks, which 
already so early in spring glowed brilliantly in the 
mid-clay sun. 

On the outskirts of the town, which is not walled 
as was alleged in some nadve reports, we were always 
met by swarms of sturdy beggars of all ages, roguish, 
ragged men, w'omen and children, who prowled about 
on the outlook especially for riewcomers and strangers. 
They were not easily shaken off. When failing to 
extract alms by w''hining, they hummed a song and 
capered about trying the opposite rarf?.'., , 

In the narrow streets w'o met people going to or 
from the market, men in flowing cherry ^coloured 
coats riding lean ponies, which they flicked with their 
dog-whips; lines of donkeys plodding in single file 
with loads of grain or fodder; chattering tvomen, 
slatternly dressed, carrying baskets or children slung 
on their backs. The dogs here w'ere very cowardly, 
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slinking ^way on onr approach^ and seldom growling 
unless when tied up. It is a compact town of stone- 
built houses^ mostly twi>storeyedt with wooden balconies 
taclng the tortuous main stfieet, whence narrow lanes 
strike off into uninviting slums. The better houses 
have papered Chinese windows^ and have printed 
texts and charms pasted over tJte doors and walls. 
All are white-washed and have their doors and window- 
frames picked out in dull red, giving the exterior an 
artistic appearance; but the open doors reveal the 
squalor inside. The air ever^^where is heavily laden 
with *Hhe odours of tlie East/' as Tibetan notions of 
sanitation are most rudimentary. 

As there are no regular shops in which things are 
displayed for sale, excepting some eating-houses in 
the Chinese quarters everybody having things to sell 
brings them to the bazaatp which is a largish square 
at the entrance to the great pagoda of the monaster)^ 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage. The bazaar thus 
intercepts the pilgrims, most of whom come prepared 
to combine a little business with their round of 
devotion* Indeed, the market-place belongs to the 
monastery, which derives a large revenue from it, and 
from a tax on the houses surrounding iu 

The trade season is in the winter months from the 
end of November, when the rains are over, the crops 
har^^ested, and provisions every^vhere obtainable; when 
the streams are all fordable or frozen over for passage, 
and caravans come from Ladak, Nepal, ajid upper 
Tibet, bringing gold, borax, salt, wool, musk and 
furs, to exchange for tea, tobacco, sugar, cotton 
goods, broadcloth, and hardware in large quantities 
(see p. 476). Still, even now in April, when it 
is not the regular trade season, as we approached the 
bazaar it was humming with the noise of a motley 
throng driving a petty trade. The traders displayed 
thetr wares in booths or on the pavement by the 
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roadside, where they sat behind their piles of g:oods, 
waiting to sell or barter their commodities, which 
consisted, amongst other things, of tea, tobacco, sugar, 
cotton cloth, brown and yellow broadcloth, and dark 
corduroy, cotton thread — red and white — matches, 
pipes, enamelled iron tumblers, kerosene oil—^bearing 
the Russian mark, but which came by way of 
Daijeeling—and a host of Tibetan nicknacks, drugs, 
fresh vegetables, meat, including pork, and the barley 
beer of the country. The most attractive exhibits for 
us were the carpets and saddWugs of local maim- 
&cture, for which this town is famous. Although these 
are full of delicate art tints of faded rose and blue and 
gold, showing tljat the colour sense is well developed, 
the w'eavers have no specific names for any but the 
more elementary colours. In this way die Tibetans 
will say, *' Saddle me the red horse,” meaning a 
chestnut-coloured one. Thus, these people afford 
another piece of evidence against Gladstone's assump¬ 
tion that the ancient Greeks of the Homeric age were 
either colour-blind or deficient in colour perception, 
because they did not record names for secondary and 
tertiary shades, whereas, like the Tibetans, they may 
merely have been deficient in the terminology. 

The pedlars and traders were mostly Tibetans. 
The lanky men, oblique eyed, with &ir]y formed nose, 
have their weather-beaten broad unwashed face 
brightened by turquoise earrings, their pigtailed locks 
are capped by a fur-fined winter hat w ith upturned ear- 
lappets, or the ordinary soft Chinese felt with turned-up 
brim. Shod in the universal, bright doth boots, their 
greasy garnet-coloured coat is girdled at the waist like 
a dressing-gown, and hitched up to form a capacious 
breast-pocket, from which they produce all sorts of 
things for sale with one hand, while they devoutly 
finger the beads of their rosaiy' with the other. The 
women generally resemble their sisters at Pitari, 
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though somcivhat less unclean^ and wear the same 
head-dress, except a few perceptibly more addicted 
to washing, who come from Lhasa, who wear 
as a head-dress over their smoothly-brushed black 
locks, parted in the middle^ a red cloth fillet 
like a tiara studded with cora.1, turquoise, 

and amber. All wear a big apmn of striped homc^ 
spiin^ and the married w^omen usually a massive 
bracelet of white conch shell on the right wrist. 
Most of them, down to the wrinkled old dame sitting 
behind her outspread pile of triflest twirl a prayer- 
w^heel in hand ^see p. 30) and incessantly drone the 
mystic spell, “ Om umFiil*' 

Nepalese, or more properly Newaris, from Nepal 
are here to the number of sis or seven. They are 
all Buddhists and have married Tibetan ivives. One 
of them informed me that the Tibetans threatened to 
kill them when they heard that Goorkhas were assisting 
us in our army. They wear small turbans like a pork- 
pie cap^ the headKlress of their native country, and a 
longer and tighter coat than the Tibetans. 

A very few of the Chinese are traders, most of 
them are officials, living in their own quarter of the 
town to the south of the They lord it over the 

Tibetans * even the lowest of them never salute the 
Tibetan grandees. There were a good many half- 
breeds, called Koko,^' the descendants of Chinese 
who had married Tibetan wives. 

Some shaven Lamas were alw'ays loafing in 
the bazaar, fingering various things and evidently 
helping tliemselves without payment. Lounging about 
were a few criminals with their necks in a great 
square w^iixiden stock (Ts£~g&)^ the Chinese “cangue/^a 
mode of punishment by which the Tibetan Government 
saves the cost of feeding arid housing the criminal, 
letting him provide for himselfi It was amusing to 
see how some of our Tibetan coolies who liad been 
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«nll 5 ted at Darjeeling as hospital ambulance-bearers, 
and who had been so terrified on the tvay lest we should 
be defeated by their countrymen, now strutted about 
the bazaar and town giving themselves great airs as 
part of tlie victorious army of the conquerors. 

So many of these people in the bazaar were pitted 
by smallpox; some of them only just recovering from 
this disease, w’hich is well knotvn to ravage this country 
very frequently like a plague, that we took the pre¬ 
caution to get re-vaccinated, and all remained entirely 
free from this pest. 

As the weather rapidly grew milder and more 
springlike, we ventured farther into the country* to 
see the carpet factory at Gobshi down the valley, and 
some celebrated temples and hermitages among the 
mountains. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TEMPLES, PRIESTS, ANO CONVENTS OF GVANTsf AND 
NEIGtlBOURROOD WITH VISIT TO THE CAVES OF 
THE ENT03fBE0 HERMITS. 

** a IjiHfm m/t^nt titrt if Gad.^ 

— Lama rko^'sim. 

Much finer and very much more numerous than any 
Tve bad yet seen were the temples of Gyantse and 
neighbourhood. Here in this fat valley swarms of 
sleek Lama-priests* who live idly on the labour of the 
laity* have congregated in and around this flourishing 
town and its castle* and thrust down the throats of the 
peasantry that Buddhism consists in sacrifice to idols. 
They have thus induced the people to lavish aJl their 
wealth upon building and beautifSdng scores of tempIeSp 
and filling them with idols i and through their power 
over the latter* the priestSp as the sole mediators between 
God and man, are supposed to be able to drive away 
the hordes of evil spirits that are ever on the out* 
look to inflict on the poor Tibetan and his family 
diseascp accident^ or other ntisfortune; and the malign 
influent pursues him through every detail, not merely 
of his daily life in his present e^cistcnce, but in the life 
beyond the grave. 

From these vexatious imposts by the Lamas, paid 
with abject and pitiful subservience* it has resulted that 
some of the more luxurious temples possess features of 
considerable architectura] interest, and occasionally 
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art tre^ures of valuet die ^’otive offerings of wealthy 
devotees. 

The temples of the large fortified monastery of 
Gyantse were particularly line. This mon3LSteT>'p with 
its quarters for6oD monhs^p and numerous shnneSp Is a 
little town in itself. It covers the whole crescent-shaped 
southern slope of a rugged hill ivhich rises some 250 
feet above the plain and town, about a third of a mile to 
the north of the precipitous crag crowned by the jmg* 
Its clusters of buildmgs rise up in several tiers like a 
huge amphiiheaire, and encircle at their base a great 
pagoda standing on the edge of the plain below a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage whose minarct->like top> 
of massive plates of burnished gold^ tow^ers up nearly 
lOO feel highp a glittering landmark for all the country 
round. The whole is surrounded by a great fortified and 
loopholed w^alJ about 20 feet high^ w'hich cur\es round 
the sky-line on the hill-topp like a gigantic horse-shoe 
of battlements and turrets, a mighty rampart. On 
asking why a monastery was so strongly fortified, 1 
was told that die wall was meant to protect it from 
its rivalp the at a time when a former abbot of 

the monastery disputed the temporal powder with the 
reigning chief, whose castle was the jhffg. This, if 
truep is curious, as the building of this monastery is 
ascribed to the same princelet, Rabtan the Religious 
King, who built the about six hundred years ago. 
In any case it shows the militant character of the 
Lamas. 

This monastery is named **The Illustrious Circle 
[of pilgrimage]*' or with reference to its 

enclosed pagoda, and as it so closely adjoins the town, 
the busy haunts of menp it is known not as a 
hermitage or but as **The Religious 

Ward or Residence** 

As we rode up, clattering over the paved street from 
the market-placcp we w'ere beset outside the great dix>r- 
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way by a crowd of clamorous beggars, who lounged 
beside the prayer-barrels, and amongst whom 1 noticed 
a leper. Satisfying these with a few coins^ we entered 
a wooden portico under a balcony supported by beamst 
modeiled, as is the whole doorway^ after the £ashion 
of the entrances to the Buddhist cave-temples of 
mediaeval Zndia^ as figured by Fergusson. and like 
those and all the stone buildings of Tibet displaying 
entire ignorance of the arch* 

In this porch, on either side of the door^ are ranged 
as Janitors the colossal leering figures of the four 
mythological guardian kings of the quarters. These 
arc clad in mail armour of Chinese pattern, each 
bearing a special emblem and having a different 
colour: the complexion of the guardian of the East, the 
quarter of the rising sun, is white like the dawn ; that 
of the guardians of the West is a glowing red* testify¬ 
ing the setting sun ; the southern guardian, as king 
of the Genii of Riches, is a golden colour, and the 
northern as presiding over the realms of ice is a cold 
green. Flanking these giants are two sturdy, dark 
blue, ferocious devils (see photos^ p* 228 and for 
others of this class), the same which we find at the 
entrance to Japanese Buddhist temples, w^ho are 
supj>osed to scare away all harmful intruders, human 
or of the spirit world. Like Miltonembodiment of 
Death ; 


Btnck ^ each :$n5od “ as ni^htp 
FScr« as ttn furies, tcixibie as hell. 

And ahook a dreadful dart.^ 

Riding through the gatew^ay, whose massive wooden 
doors, nearly fo feet high, embellished by iron bosses 
and ornate hinge-bars, stand alw'ays open in the 
daytime, we entered an inner porch bearing some 
notices in Tsbetan and Chinese and a poster with 
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the rules of conduct for the monks. Beyond thiSt in 
ihe paved courtyard whkli runs up to the great 
pagoda and the chief tempJe, we were met by the 
abbot and some of the monks to show us over the 
buildings, and here we dismounied. The abbot was a 
middle-aged man of dignified mien and fair intelUgencep 
but as he had only recently come here, and was not 
familiar with the place and its history* he referred me 
to one of the local monks as a guide. The be^y of 
shaven monks, in their dark ruby-coloured robes, who 
now surrounded us were anything but ascetic or 
intellectual in looks^ All were \dsibly unfamiliar with 
ablution, as if purity of soul was not compatible with 
cleanness of body. Only the abbot has the right, 
strictly speaking, to the litle of ‘*Lama/’ equivalent 
to superior oneJ' The other monks are called 
Tlt/fl," or *Mearners or siudents^"^ though honoured 
in the popular language with the higher title. 

This monastery is peculiar in being of a caLholic 
kind, tenanted by both yellow- and red-cap sects. It 
formerly was a stronghold of the red-cap Sakj'a 
sect, when the latter possessed the temporal sovereignty 
over Tibet; and this sect, as well as the unreformed 
red - caps (the iVymgma), were allowed lo retain 
portions of Uie monastery when the yellow caps over¬ 
threw tlie Sakya rule^ This concession was doubtless 
made for political reasonSp as this monastery and its 
surrounding valleys Avere the home of the *‘discoverers ” 
of the popular apocalyptic revelations(fig. p. 220), 
Avhich prescribe a large amount of profitable devil- 
worship chat IS openly admitted and practised now 
by the yelloAv-caps, although unorthodox. These 
diverse sects thus housed together live side by side 
as in difFerent colleges within, o-ne Avail- Each has 
its own separate cluster of temples and residential 
buildings* dormitoriesp siore^rooms, etc-p where each 
lives according to its oAvn customs and rites, not 
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mixing with the others except at “High Mass” 
in the general assembly hall of the great tetnple. 
On this occasion all must don the yellow cap for 
the time being, in acknowledgment of the pre¬ 
eminence of the dominant yellow caps. It contains 
nominally 500 monks, but not half of that number 
were present. 



A OlSCCVKRea or *■ HWBtATlO.S'-OOSPlLS.'* 

[bids 3. tidinpei orhusiAn Lh^htwne m HghI bapd» iiad a ^taU-bavi in Jcrt. 

Proceeding across the courtyard—here bounded by 
buildings faced by rows of slab^ of stone bearing 
gaudily-painted, engraved images of Buddhas and the 
saintSp below w^hich are rows of prayer-barrels to be 
turned by the passing bands of the faithful — we 
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approach th« great temple with the pagoda towering 
beyond it. 

The great temple, or ** House of the Gods ” (A^i- 
A'tifig-), is Egyptian in its massiveness, and in the 
tapering style of its walls. Its three-storeyed facade, 
a fine specimen of wooden architecture, repeats the 
features and figures of the outer doorway, but on a 
larger scale, brilliant in crimson and green and gold. 
Heavy brown woollen curtains hang as a sunshade 
over the porch of the two lower storeys, and on the 
deep, terra-cotta turf wall of the upper storey is 
emblaaoned on either side of the central window a huge 
gilt monogram of the mystic “ Om matfi” like a heraldic 
shield of arms. From each of the four corners of the 
roof projects a small turret of black yak-hair cloth 
banded by a white cross of calico, supported on a 
framework of loops about 6 feet high, the so-called 
** banners of victory " These circular lucky 

banners are also planted on the roofs of palaces and the 
houses of the nobility and headmen, and some of them 
are surmounted by a trident on a short pole with 
silken streamers {fAa^-dar)t symbolic of the Buddhist 
trinity (see also photo, p. lo). Near the centre of the 
roof, over the great altar w'ith the chief image, rises a 
gilded roofed pavilion of Chinese pattern, topped by 
the great gilded vase, the finiai ornament of ao many 
Indian Buddhist rnonuments. 

Ascending the bruad flight of steps, as we passed 
bettveen the crimson pillars of the verandah, it was 
noteworthy tJtat amongst the images behind the grating 
the yellow king of the Genii of Riches, who is usually 
attended by Caliban-like genii resembling the slave 
of Aladdin’s lamp, carries in his hand a tveasel like the 
rat in the hand of Vulcan in Memphis. From here 
we entered the sacred portals of the great door which 
faces the west, and passed into an inner vestibule 
covered with gaudy frescoes. On either hand a stair- 
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ivay leads off to the upper storey, while in front is the 
door of the great temple or “assembly hall " {Du-k'ttitg), 
on each side of which hang the mouldering stuffed 
skins of two black watch-dogs, recalling the old 
Roman gateway inscription, “ iijzv otwcw." 

As I entered, nvo monks were looking at that 
picture on the right of tlte door (photo, p. 232 ), which 1 
called “The Wheel of Life" when I fii^t dis¬ 
covered it in a fresco in the ancient cave-temples 
of Ajanta in India, and brought it to die notice of 
Western readers. It has since been popularised by 
Kipling in his Ktrft, as the quest of his old Lama. It 
looks like a large painted spoked plate held in die 
clutches of a monster, and depicts in concrete symbolic 
form round the rim the chain of abstract conceptions 
upon which Buddha hung his doctrine of delivery from 
the circle of rebirths and all their entailed miserj. 
Between the spokes arc portrayed the miseries of die 
soul, or its Buddhist equivalent, in all the various 
forms of transmigration, from the heavens of the 
gods where Zeus is depicted with his thunderbolts 
nodding on the golden hill of his Olympus, to the 
tortures of hell (for many old western superstitions have 
place in die Tibetan mythology), w'bich are pictured 
in a horrible way, somewhat as in Dante’s Inftmot as 
a warning to evildoers. But the ethical value of this 
doctrine of retribution, or Karma, is heavily discounted 
by the pious fraud w‘hich assigned such superior 
induence to the sen'ices of the Lama-priests, who are 
here credited W'ith the power of ameliorating the destiny 
of sinners, even if already in hell, should their earthly 
relatives offer the Lamas gifts and employ them to do 
costly rites and sacrifice for this purpose. Thus in all 
the various worlds through which souls transmigrate in 
the Buddhist metaphysics, Lamas are pictured as going 
about like Anchises acting as the guide of j^neas in 
the infernal regions. In the hells they are plying their 
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prayef-vvhetls and muttering spells for the benefit of 
tormented souls whose relatives make it worth their 
while. More than once have I been told by ^ sad- 
looking Tibetan that the reason for his distress was 
that his Lama had told him that he had got the poor 
man^s deceased wife or child half-way tlirough such 
and such a hell, but unless he paid much more money 
to do such and such rites not only tvould the soul of 
die deceased suffer more terrible torture, but there was 
a Hsk of its becoming a malignant ghost to come back 
and haunt its Jiving relativesp one of the most dreaded 
mhicdons. This particular WheeF^ at Gyantse was 
about fiv^e and a half feci in diameter^ but was not 
so elaborate nor so well painted as the specimen which 
1 published some years ago. In the centre of hdl is 
the merciless King of the Dead judging the deceased by 
the ordeal of scalest weighing the souls against the good 
deedSp represented by black and white pebbles respec¬ 
tively. In the ^‘celestiaF* mansions is depicted the 
Wishing Tree of Paradise> wdiich produces on its 
branches any object desired by the Just, a uddely 
diffused old world myth, and the prototype of our 
Christmas Tree, 

The assembly hall or church Jn ivhich 

the Lamas congregate for High Mass was as usual on 
the ground floor, and at its far end opposite the door, 
through a vista of pillared nave and aisles (see p. 402), 
was a small chapel with the high altar on which great 
butter-lamps burn everlastingly sacred fire before the 
chief idoL So much butter is consumed in feeding 
this and the other lamps of the templei that the abbot 
pleaded the necessit)'' of keeping altve tlie$c sacred 
fires as an excuse to be forgiven the fine of butter 
levied on the monks for taking part in the fight against 
us in the Red Gorge* The halJ itself was a large dark 
room about 20 yards each way and 15 feet high, faintly 
lit by the entrance door, and small windows on the 
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roof, through which filtered a “dim religious light.” 
When our eyes grew accustomed to the gloom we 
could see that the walls were covered by brilliantly 
painted and gilded frescoes of Buddhas, canonised 
saints, and State-gods and grotesque devils, above 
which, and also on the scarlet pillars, were hung pictures 
of the same kind painted on cloth and framed in brocade 
like Japanese Kakemono scrolls (see p. 402). 

On the high altar, where a colossal gilt Buddha sits 
looking down serenely amidst a multitude of satellites, 
were many offerings of the pious. Silk scarves hung 
several deep round the necks of the favourite idols. 



^ 1 s 4 in f $ 
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Behind the grimy row of cake-offerings (tom/a) 
ornamented with flowery patterns moulded in coloured 
butter like a confectioner’s fancy sugar-cakes for 
children, which are only renewed once a year, I 
noticed a few bowls of old Mtng doisem^^ and at one 
side was an offering of flowers stuck into an English 
beer-bottle still bearing its label. Here also, decorated 
with ribbons, were “The Eight Glorious Emblems” ^ 

* Aihta mangitlA, ia Tibetan Tttshi They aits £1) The 

Victnriotti Wheel of an empire on rthich the sun aever sets ; (2} The 
Lucky Di.igTaiii called by the Tibetans “Uuddha's eturatls," but 
really a symbel vf endless itblrths in worldly misery; £3) The Lotus 
Flower of heavenly birili; (4) The Vase of divine ambrpsi.i of immortal 
life ; (s) The two Golden Kish of good foittine^ the mascots of Vamdok 
Ltdte j (6) TTic White Umbrella of Sovereignty -(7) The Condi.sbel 
tmtnpct of V'iciory; £S) The VktOnous Ranner- See above illustration. 
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or Lucky Signs, which are figured an Buddha's foot¬ 
prints, and embroidered and painted on innumerable 
articles and furniture, ta)’ and clerical, for good luck 
{see sketch on opposite page)* This altar with its 
intrinsically sacred objects is placed in the middle of 
its small chapel to allow of pilgrims making a circuit 
around it as a devotional exercise. 

In pigeon-holes on cither side of the eniranoe to the 
chape] of the high altar were ranged the sacred books, 
the Buddhist scriptures (the Kaftgyur)^ translated from 
the Indian Sanskrit about a thousand years ago, and 
their commentaries (the Titngyur), the former in one 
hundred volumes and the latter in two hundred and 
fifty. Each volume forms a cumbrous, unwieldy, heavy 
package about 2i feet long and 8 inches broad, weigh¬ 
ing lo to 30 or more pounds, and containing several 
hundred loose leaves wrapped in cloth and strapped 
betiveen heavy wooden boards with the label at one end. 
Most of them are written by hand, and some of the more 
favourite volumes—such as the fictitious gospel on 
Transcendental Wisdom, the /•’rvj/jfa 
written in golden or gilt letters and illuminaled in a 
way which would have delighted the heart of William 
Morris, Although the writing of most of these books 
must have taken several laborious years, but few of 
them are ever read afterwards; they arc simply kept 
near or on die altar, tied up in thetr wooden covers, 
which are often elaborately carved with figures of 
Buddhas, Those which are mostly read arc a few 
volumes containing more or less unintelligible spells 
prescribed by the Lamas for the cure of disease and for 
good luck. Yet these musty volumes in Uieir faded 
wrappings are believed by the Lamas to contain all 
knowledge, everything worth knowing, as were once 
the voluminous w-orks of scholastic philosophy which 
still encumber the libraries of Europe. The volumes 
are deemed to be intrinsically sacred. They are always 
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placed reverently on the head when taken out and 
when replaced. They are carried round the fields in 
procession in spring to charm away evil spirits^ and 
round the house and bed of sick people, and are 
used like our own Bible to swear by. The so-called 
Tibetan^* letters (see p. 32) consist of the Indian 
alphabet (in its turn derived from tlie West—the Pheent- 
cian) as it w'as current in the seventh century a.d., at 
the time when Tibet received its Buddliism from India 
and had its language reduced to wTiting by the Indian 
monks; the language itself, however, is akin to the 
Chinese and Burmese. The books are usually written 
on a paper made from the bark of the Himalayan 
laurel or the root-fibre of a native lint-like plant* 
Many of the leaves, I noticed, bore tw^o circular marks 
in imitation of the holes by which the Indian palm-leaf 
and ancient birch-bark manuscripts were threaded 
together. The paper is preserved against mould and 
insects by a wash of arsenic- 

A special service was about to be begun on account 
of st^me one who was sick, for ** saints will aid if 
men will call,"" & JUima. A crowd of nearly 

a hundred claret-robed monks came trooping in and 
took their seats on a line of cushions in rows along 
either side of the nave, the head priesi, who alone 
wore a yellow cap* the others being capless, occupying 
a higher cushion at the top of the left-hand row near 
the altar, whilst sacristans lit several hundred additional 
small lamps like candles and burned incense. When 
all was ready they began a chant, which distinctly 
recalled that of a High-Church service at home. The 
deep, organ-like ba^ of the singers, the s\vell and 
fall, the intoning, the silver)^-toned bells, accentuated 
at times by the muffled roll of the drums in the second 
row, gave aittjgether a majestic and sacred character to 
the sendee, whilst the flickering lights and the figures 
of the priests^ looming out of the darkness and through 
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the thin clouds of incense fumeSt like sh^dows^ vh^id 
yet veiled, made up a most impressive spectacle (see 
photo, p. 402). The early Catholic missionaries, as 
well as Hucj have all remarked upon the striking 
resemblance of much of the ritual of the Lamas to 
that of the Roman Church, so much so that Hue 
exclaimed that the devil in hts hostilitj' to ChrisUanity 
had anticipated his comings 

The massive wooden pillars of the hail have a fluted, 
moulded appearance which, on closer inspection, was 
found to be due to their each consisting of clusters of 
beams bound together by iron clamps. On a pillar 
at the door, where the proctor sits, were hung up a 
^vhip and an Iron-shod rod for corpora! punishment of 
young offending Lamas when it is necessary to enforce 
the discipline of the Church. 

Anotber library of some hundreds of volumes, 
stacked in pigeon-holes in a large side chapel on the 
left, was of more interest to me than tJie fkirly well- 
known scriptures and cyclopaedia of commentaries in 
the main building, as being more likely than the latter 
to contain works hitherto unknown to students^ The 
monks, however, denied having any catalogue of them, 
and even the oldest and most intelligent professed 
ignorance of %vhat they were, which may have been 
in part true as the books were loaded with the dust 
of ages* Only a few were labelled, and those which 
] was able to glance over were of an historical kind, 
the chronicles of monasteries and biographies of 
kings and abbots of different sects. 1 specialiy looked 
for traces of Indian manuscripts, without finding any* 
The abbot promised to have a catalogue of all the 
books in the monastery made out for me, but he never 
did 50 * It was surprising to find in this “grand 
temple of iearnirig,*^ as the worthy Babu calls It, how 
very illiterate the monks were* Not one in twenty or 
more could even write, and only tw^o or three out of a 
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hundred had oidmary intelligence. Even the abbot 
knew very Uttlc about the history of his own religion 
and country. As the result of several visits and inter¬ 
views with its Lamas, I consider it absurd to call this 
a very learned monastery, which confers degrees in 
divinity that are prized throughout Tibet, On die con¬ 
trary, it trains chiefly in incantations and silly mystical 
gestures and puerilities, and has litde that is intellectual 
about it,^ The monks generally are of a low type of 
intelligence, tower than the laity—probably owing to 
their self-indulgent life—and their discipline is rather 
lax for during the intervals in the service they gabbled 
away and joked amongst themselves indecorously, and 
several refused to obey the orders of their superior when 
he asked them to come out to be photographed by me, 
though he himself came willingly, 

Upstairs the flat roof is plastered over to make a 
spacious open-air court, bordered all round by numerous 
small chapels dedicated to various saints, as well as by 
reception-rooms, Including the throne-room of the Grand 
TasUi Lama, and a fetv cloisters for the sacristans. The 
chief cliapel here contained the shrine of the wizard 
priest. Saint Padma. the founder of Lamaism (sec 
figure, p. 115), whom the generality of Lamas place 
higher than Buddha himself. 

Here, in these better lighted apartments, one saw 
more of the w-ealth and luxury of the establishment, in 
the delicacy of the frescoes and painted scrolls, the 
elaborate ornamentation and richness of the images, 
censers, furniture, and hangings. Much of the latter 
tt*as Chinese brocade embroidered wiili the squirming 
fivc-clawed imperial dragon, evidently a present from 
Peking. 

One of tile rooms was the Devils' Chamber of 
Horrors a sort of aatanic Aladdin’s cave in 

' who mastcra the iintics for the bJack hal diince called 
Chief Qf the Wimdfi" 
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the dark, designed to awe and impress the superstitious 
pilgrims. Here are collected the hideous colossal 
images of all the demons which infest the world and 
prey upon the poor Tibetans. They have the forms 
of men, but the heads of ogres and monstrous beasts, 
the hideous creations of a nightmare, and all are 
eating human bodies and surrounded by a variety 
of weapons. They mostly belong to the pre-Buddhist 
indigenous pantheon, the Bon . They are worshipped 
with offerings of blood and spirits, as well as of all the 
grains eaten by man. Poisons and tobacco are also 
offered to them. Here, too, are hung the ogres* masks 
which are used in the devil - dances. Gyantse is 
celebrated for its devil-dances, in which the central 
figure is the black-hatted priest, a survival of the 
pre-Buddhist Bon religion. He bears the title of 
“Chief of the Wisjards," and tvears a conical black 
hat somewhat of the shape of the old Welsh dame's 
hat. Around its brim is tied a deep broad band of 
coarse black velvet, on its apex a geometrical arrange¬ 
ment of coloured threads surmounted by a death's- 
head tied with black ribbons topped by the trifid jewel, 
whilst as lateral wings beitveen the brim and crown 
rise up two reddish serpents or dragons to sting the 
round skull. He dances frantically to quick music 
in clouds of incense burned from large swinging 
censers, and an offering of pastry cakes (tonm) or 
the effigy of a human body on a tripod concludes the 
ceremony. 

The great pagoda by the side of this temple (photo, 
p. 2 j 6) is locally known as the Gaitdhulit" the old 
Indian title of the great pagcxla of Gaya in India 
erected on the hub of the Buddhist universe, the 
spot where the sage Sakya obtained his supreme 
enlightenment and became a Buddha, and the 
attendants of this GyantstS pagoda had a tradition 
that their building was a model of the Indian one 
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transplanted to Tibet. Were this really so, it wotild 
be of immense interest as helping us to ascertain whal 
the originalp or at least the mediaeval form of the Buddh 
Gaya temple was before its mins were restored " by 
the Bengal Government about a quarter of a century 
agOt when the great liberties taken with its structural 
features escSted severe adverse criticism- As I knew 
the Buddh Gaya pagoda I was in a position to 

form an opinion as to the truth or falsity of the tradi¬ 
tion regarding this one. 

At first sight there is little resemblance between 
the two present-day buiLdingSi except that both are 
semi-solid, tapering, domed buildings about the same 
height, and each encloses a large shrine tvlth an image 
of Buddha in the centre of its basement, the so-called 
of the Indians. In both the entrance 
door and the chief Image face the west^ and in this one 
a small tree grotvs on the eastern face in the position 
of the great Bodhi tree at Gaya. Making due allowance 
for the plastered feeing of the Gyantse one and the 
sculptured stone of its reputed original as permitting of 
some alterations creeping into the former in the course 
of years of repeated renovations* I am of opinion that 
the resemblance is undoubted, and that this one was 
really modelled after the Indian one, and so affords us 
indications for the restoration of some details of the 
I a tier. 

This pagoda is nearly 100 feet high, w ith a circumfer¬ 
ence at its base of about 200 yards* and has the general 
form qf the or relic-tomb that we have 

already seen so frequently* and which is considered 
to symbolise the five elements into w'hich bodies are 
resolved on deadi (see diagram opposite). 11 has stepped 
terraces of plinths below, surmounted by a drum^haped 
body which is crowmed by the spire of great gilt rings 
and an umbrella canopy. It is eight storeys high, the 
lower five forming the steps of the plinth, the sixth 
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the great drum, and the seventh the gilt spire and its 
basement. Each of these terraced storeys has an outer 
balustrade, reached by the inner stair, for the pilgrims 
to perambulate around and enter the shrines on each 
flat. It may be considered an octagonal building with 
the alternate feces notched into a double recess, an 


arrangement that gives a man)'-comflred star shape of 
twelve feces to each storey, and a vertical ribbing to 
the sides of the building {see photo, p. ai6). In each 
of the twelve feces is a small chapel 
dedicated to a different Buddhist 
divinity, whose effigies are many- 
armed and identical with those at 
Buddh Gaya in the house of the 
Hindu caretaker there, the Mohant. 

Entrance is gained to the upper 
storeys by inside stairs, which go off 
to the right and left of the central 
chapel facing tlie entrance. On the 
topmost storey, under the gilt dome, 
arc the large “magic circles," the 
exact counterparts of those two large 
circular black stones now lying at 
Gaya engraved with figures within a 
ring of thunderbolts, tvhlch I showed 
some years ago to be “ magic circles ” 
for exorcising evil spirits. Here also 
is a fresco of the local chief Rabtan, whose reputed 
sword is kept here to touch the heads of pilgrims. The 
thirteen rings forming the spire above the drum are 
heavily gilded copper, and represent the heavens of 
the Indian Buddhists. They are capped by a wide 
projecting gilt umbrella of royalty, from the margin of 
w'hich depends a deep fringe of bells with wide leafy 
tongues, which chime in the breeac as in the pagodas 
of Burma, Foreshortened from below as we look up 
to it, it seems a cluster of terraced comers capped by 
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the mushroom top of the drum and its umbrella. It 
is noticeable that this Gyantse pagoda wants the four 
corner towers on the roof of the first storey which are 
such a striking feature of the restored Indian building. 
These, if present in the original, may have disappeared 
fronri the ruin at the time it was taken as a model for 
this one. There is an oral tradition that the pagoda 
is much older than the temple itself. 

The walls and upper cornices are £iced by Images 
and ornamentation painted on the plaster. Only a few 
sculptured stone slabs exist, and are of rude local 
workmanship. Neither in this building nor in any 
otiier of those I visited did I see any ancient stone 
or brazen images from India, nor could 1 hear of any.' 

I visited several other of the smaller temples, all 
of which were on the identical plan of the larger one, 
also some of the dormitories, and the residence of 
the abbot himself. He excused himself for the dis* 
mantled appearance of his rooms by saying that he 
was packing up various mgs and tilings to furnish 
a tent for the Am ban, on his coming to meet our 
Mission. At the entrance to the dismal chamber of 
horrors attached to the abbot’s quarters was the usual 
collection of '‘guardians,” stuffed watchdog skins 
liarjging from the cetJing. 

On the hill above the monastery, some 3 miles 
higher^ up (see photu, p, 216), W'as a hermitage {ri~ 0 ^ 
consisting of some ttventy white-washed cells, where 
the monks of the convent retire for certain periods 
for "meditation.” In the next valley to this, about 
2 miles distant, was a convent of thirty nuns of 
the yellow-cap sect They were all shaven, some wore 
ordinary monks' conical yellow caps, but a few 
huge fluffy wigs of curly wool, giving the appearance 

’ I none chapel was the rcotprint &f the tndHn monk Sras Guru 
CkH-wang. tt vas in black boaali CiHiiainlng a wdt-caned im. 
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of the ^reat frlsfKVt shag^gy shock-head of a South Sea 
J^Jander. These nunsp who are ver>'^ plain in looks^ 
dirty atid LlLiteraiep go begging about the town and 
villages. There were two more nunnerjes in the 
neighbourhood (see photOp p. 20S). in one of these I 
saw their teacher^ a miserabk-lookingi middle-aged 
monkp who visited the place daily to instruct them in 
rituah Only one of the establishment could write. 
Their few books were all manuals of worship and 
charms for sacri 5 cial riles. Doubtless the prevalence 
of polyandijp combined with celibate monasticism^ by 
tvhich so large a number of the women remain un¬ 
married, drives many of them into convents. 

On a hill-top below the above hermitage was the 
local Golgotlja, the place Adhere the dead bodies are 
thrown 10 be devoured by dogs, vuliures, crows and 
other carrion feeders. This revolting mode of disposing 
of the dead is doubtless owing in part, as Bogle says, 
to the scarcity of wood for cremation, and to die 
difficulty of digging the frozen soil for graves* Only 
the bodies of Lamas and of those dying from small¬ 
pox and other infectious disease are burned. Near by 
is the Chinese cemetery at the foot of a bare hillp 
where a collection of a few hundred closely^set 
tombst like an encampment of tents, marks the spot 
where these expatriated Celestials sleep in a strange 
land. 

The still larger monastery of Tse^hen, with quarters 
for aooo yelloiv-cap monkSp covered the side of a hill 
5 miles across the valley (see sketch, p. 266). It is 
said to have been founded over Soo years ago, and to 
have been visited by the founder of the yelloAv caps, 
Tsong-khapa. It possessedp howeverp no features of 
special interest* beyond some mysterious underground 
passages* and at one side, near the adjoining carpet 
manufactory of Gobship was the eerie red house of 
the wWnJ magician p one of the oracles* 
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Everybody now appearing to be m friendly, and 
our scouts reporting that all vvas quiet up and doAvn 
the GyantsiS valley for over a day's journey on either 
side^ we thought it safe for us to venture out for 
a little sight-seeing farther ofL One of the first 
places we decided to visit was a curious hermitage 
we had heard of amongst the mountainSp about 14 
miles down the valley on the road to Shlgat'se, where 
it was reported that the hermits were sealed up in dark 
caveii like burial vaults and kept imprisoned there 
until they died, never seeing the light or any human 
being, ** njiiied in body and shattered in souL”' 

On the 30th April (1904) four of us made up a 
party to go and see this strange community of 
anchorites in their living tombs. We started ofFp after 
an early break&st, mounted on shagg)* little Tibetan 
ponies, accompanied by a guide and four of the Sikh 
mounted infantry, the latter to hold our ponies and 
assist in our defence in the event, apparently improb¬ 
able, of our being attacked. 

Our road at first led out from our little fortified post, 
past the town of Gyantse, dominated by its towering 
castle* w^bich from afar glittered in the early morning 
light like a jewel on the bosom of the plain. Thence 
we cantered through thriving suburbs on to the open 
plain beyondp tvhere the many-armed Nyang river 
tvound in curv^ing links through the meadow-land 3 
or 4 miles tvide, and dotted freely over with the 
neat cottages of the farmers, nestling In clumps of 
poplar and willo’w trees. Here we reined up and rode 
along at a walk to enjoy the scenery and drink in ihe 
piquant fresh air. From the meadow hemmed in by 
bare purple hills, the glistening white monasteries 
which studded the hillsides of this priest-ridden land 
led the eye up to the rugged peaks softened with freshly- 
fallen snow, piercing the sapphire sk^'* 

It was a perfect spring morning! .-\ll Xature w^as 
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Vibrating with the joy of new-found Hfe, The frost- 
bitten land had thawed under the few^ weeks^ genial sun, 
and through the soft soil by the roadside and on the 
borders of the fields, fresh green shoots were pushing 
themselves up alongside deep oJive-beds of eTcquisite 
pale-blue irb HlleSp and pink dumps of dwarf primulas 
and gay saxifrage which already begemmed the ground 
amongst the golden gorse bushes. From every hamlet 
the cottagers had swarmed out into their fields and 
were busily ploughing and sow'ing in the glorious 
sunshine, forming pleasing bits of bright colour. The 
men were ploughing with oxen gaudily bedecked with 
plumes of wool dyed glowdng scarlet and bluep with 
long throat-tajssels of dyed yak's-tails, and harness of 
jingling bells, whilst dose behind the ploiighers came 
the gaily dressed w^omen as the sowers, scattering broad¬ 
cast tlie seed from their baskets- Most of them, men 
and women, were humming snatches of song in light¬ 
heartedness* or in pleasing vision of the new season's 
crops- Amongst the tall poplar trees embedding the 
homesteads neatly picked out with red ochre and w^hite- 
wash, and among the pollarded tvinow-bushes fringing 
the irrigation canals, flitted rase-finches, fieldfares, 
hoopooes, pert tits, cinnamon sparrow's, shy doves, 
warblers and thrushesp all blithely pairing and nest- 
building : and beyond in the fields real English larks 
were singing skyward above the chirpy red-legged 
crows and foraging ravens. Occasionally flacks of 
sand-grouse sped sw'iftly past uSp and a few wild duck 
and gecfiOi scaring the partridge and liares from their 
coverp or the terns from their trout-fishing, whirred 
noisily dowm amongst the reedy hummocks fringing 
the turquoise pools on the river w^here they breed- 
From this genial valley^ pulsaLing with life, our guide 
turned us abruptly about the thirteenlh mile up into a 
small sequestered glen, and at once tlie scene was 
changed* A hare, stone-sirewm valley stretched aw'ay 
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up to savage grim hills, and in its throat tvhere it 
narrowed into a reeky ravine we could discern, about 
a mile away, the hermitage we were in search of, The 
small streamlet of this valley ivas hushed and silent, 
choked by the stones fallen from the hillside and from 
what seemed the moraine of a dead glacier above. 
The rocky cliff on the left teas dotted over irregularly 
with the sombre cells of the buried anchorites, and the 
smoke from the cooking fires of their attendants hung 
ghost-like in gauriy drift over all. Below, in a grove of 
w ild rose-bushes—blasted-looking, as their dead foliage 
of last year had not yet dropi^d—some peach-tre&s, as 
if in mockery, had burst into luxuriant pink blossom, 
whilst above, a hoary old willow'-tree watched solitary 
over the living graves. 

Disturbed by our clatter over the stones, some of 
the attendants came out and met us. They had not 
the appearance of ordinary' Tibetan monks. They 
w'cre thickly clad, and not in the monkish lobe, 
but more like ordinary laymen. Their hair was not 
cropped or tonsured; it hung down in long matted 
locks over their shoulders, giving them a shaggy, wild 
look, or it was loosely knotted up on the crown in the 
style of Indian ascetics, the and fakirs; but was 
not plaited into a pigtail as with laymen. Altogether, 
their mode of doing up their hair gave them the look 
of Indian devotees rather than Tibetans, and this was 
the impression they wished to convey. They told us 
that they also were hermits of the order, which was 
founded by ancient Indian ascetics. They, however, 
had only undergone, so far, entombment for the first or 
second stage of holiness, namely, for six months, or for 
the period of three years, three months, and three days{ 
and they had not yet taken the vow for the third or final 
stage, tile plunge for life. Meanwhile they attended 
upon their holier brothers, carrying food for those who 
were entombed for life. I got one of them to write down 
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in my note-book the name of their hermitagie, and 1 
then found that they gave it the euphemistic title of 
^*The Cave of Happy Musing^ on Misery^* fjVyj/ iy 

We were then led up a narrow winding path and 
across a stone-flagged court to their small chapeL 
From the roof of the porcht above tJie door, hung nvo 
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stuffed bear-skins, which they explained to me were 
their symbols or coat-of-arms as cave-dwellers m the 
mountains. Inside die chapel, which was of the usual 
form, the chief place in ^ large fresco-painting of 
semi-nude, Indian-1cw>king ascetics on the wall above 
the altan was given to the patron saini of their order, 
the Tibetan hermit St Mila. This hermit was a sort 
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of wizard-poet, the author of msmy popular songs, who 
lived in the eleventh century and, adopting' the 

style of an Indian ascetic, had his chief hermitage on 
the flanks of Mount Everest, about 150 miles west 
from here. The next place id the fresco was given 
to an Indian wizard named Saraha, who, they said, 
founded this particular hermitage about six hundred 
years ago. 

From this chapel we were led, at our special request, 
to the caves/' These, to the number of over twenty, 
are perched irregularly on the rocky hill-side, and have 
their entrance built up solidly with stones and mortar, 
leaving a stout, padlocked door for entry. The only 
other opening besides this and a small dark sewer 
is a tiny aperture like the door of a rabbit-hutch, 
about 6 inches square, and only jus: sufficiently 
large for the hermit to pass out a hand for his daily 
dole of food of parched grain and water. The former 
is tied in a napkin which is deposited on a narrow 
silt outside the small window-hole, and the water is 
poured into a perforated saucer-shaped depression in 
the same place whence it flows inside. 

Immured in this dark cell, from the moment the door 
closes on him the hermit remains in total darkness 
throughout his voluntary imprisonment — for the finit 
or second stages, or for life. He has no means of 
distinguishing day or night or the passage of time. 
His only communication with the world is when his 
daily food is left on his sill, and then by his vows he 
is bound to let in no light and not to peep out. He 
can see or talk to no living person througJiout this 
confinement. 

fn the first cell to which we were led was confined 
an old hermit, who had not seen the light, nor had 
been seen or spoken to by anyone, for over twenty-one 
years J Whilst we were standing outside and pitying 
the poor man who voluntarily pent himself up in 
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this prison, one of us asked to be shown evidence 
of the hcrmit^s presence inside. Thereupon the 
attendant gave the signal which they use when they 
deposit the food. He tapped very' gently thrice on the 
sUlj so softly that it was almost inaudible to us, and 
then, after ten or twelve seconds, whilst we held our 
breath expectantly, in a silence like that of the tomb, 
the tiny rabbit-hyich door in front of us trembled, then 
move and was jerkily pushed ajar about 3 
so, and from the 
aeep gloom came slowly 
faltering forth a GLOVED 
HAND! This was all. 

Only a gloved hand 1 It 
protruded about 4 inches 
on to the stone-slabbed 
sill and slowly fumbled 
there for ttvo or dtree 
and finding no- 
it returned slowly, 
trembling as in a palsy, 
and the door closed up 
like a snail retreating into 
its shell, and nothing 
broke the agonizing 

j UeiMIT WITH SftULt'CUr. 

silence save, as I mnciedi 

a suppressed moan. The whole action was muffled 
like a dream, so slow, so stealthy, so silent and 
creepy. In the daylight it w^as unearthly and horrible 
to a degree. Only a gloved hand ! So the stimulus 
of light even was denied to the poor wretch's hand, 
another drop In the cup of his misery. It was 
difficult to realise that a human being could be so 
confined voluntarily j it was only fit for a caged wild 
beast- 

From this cave we were conducted to four or five 
others, and it was alt the same sickening sight; and it 
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was remarkable that the gloved hand of the younger 
men trembled almost as much as that of the older* 

The last cell at which we stopped was that of a very 
old man of about sixty, who had been in this cave for 
over twenty-two years and had jusi died the previous 
day. f ie had not removed his food for several days, and 
when the senior attendant elicited no response to his 
enquiring taps and knocks he unlocked the door this 
morning and found that the poor inmate was dead* 
Our request to be allowed to see the body was not 
acceded to, as it was alleged that no onCp not even the 
other hermit attendants except die senior one, was 
permitted to look upon the sacred corpse* A funeral 
banner stood outside the doorp and bmps were being 
lighted for the soul of the deceased* 

Several of the young hermits who had accompanied 
us on this round, boys of twelve to eighteen years of 
age, bad already undergone the first or the first and 
second stages of the imprisonmenL Most of them 
aspired to become eventually like this wxetched old 
man whose jaded spirit had just passed awavi and 
whose conduct was being held up as a model for 
imitation to these poor boys, of whom one seemed 
almost an idiot, and no wonder* Indeed, the wonder 
is that any one can remain sane after undergoing so 
terrible an ordeal even for six monthSp 

A still more famous hemtitage of the same order as 
this one, we were told, was to be found several miles 
down the valley, at Shalu, which has a great repute 
for bbek magic* In it there is an underground cave, 
in which a man is shut up for twelve years, during 
which time he tries to acquire magied powers by 
chanting Indian spells and incantations, and silly stories 
are seriously related of the miracles which happen* 
*At the end of the twelve years he notifies his desire to 
return to the upper world by blowing upon his human 
thigh-bone trumpet- On the first blast all his 
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belongings are blown to the surface in a miraculous 
way through a small orifice like a keyhole. With the 
second blast he emerges himself by an equally small 
hole, in the well-known cross-legged attitude of 
Buddha. He is then examined to ascertain if he has 
acquired the recognised magical powers of casting no 
shadow, ability to sit on the top of a pyramid of barley 
grain without displacing a single seed, flying in the 
air, etc. But, added our informants dolefully, ver)* 
few ever succeed in passing these tests, although there 
are many who try. 

Now what does all this ghastly self-imprisonment 
mean? Why do these poor men, illiterate peasants 
all of them, voiuntarity give up their liberty, their 
home, and all that enriches life, and sacrJRce them¬ 
selves in this horrible way? 

The evolution of so repulsive a form of religious 
observance offers, it seems to me, another instance 
of the mistaken and mechanical way in which the 
semi-savage Tibetans, sunk in the depths of ignorance, 
try to imitate the rites and practices of Indian 
Buddhism, which is their great model of orthodoxy, 
but which the great majority of their priests so im¬ 
perfectly understand. 

The average Tibetan, and especially the priest or 
** Lama,*' is extraordinarily low in intelligence, and 
almost incapable of conceiving any new abstmct 
idea or the rationale for a particular practice, if it 
demands much mental effort. Thus the Lamas, in 
copying Buddhist practices, often seize upon externals 
and merely accidental features, and, interpreting them in 
a grossly materialistic w'ay, make them an end and 
object in themselves. This superficial mimicrj' has 
led them into absurd perversions of the original and 
to “derangement of epitaphs," as I have shown in 
my Buddhism of TibcU So I think it has been with 
these poor hermits. 
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Temporarj' retireitifint has, of course, been recom¬ 
mended as a moral and religious discipline by many 
besides Buddha. Its design is partly to enable the 
anchorite to escape from the attractions of the Avorld 
and the busy society of his fellow-man, but chiefly, and 
in a special degree in the Buddhist system, to secure 
leisure for self-examination and constructive thought 
for the devotee's personal benefit, and also to some 
extent for the teaching of others. 

In this way, by resorting to hermitage for a short 
timet Buddha himself evolved his doctrine of The True 

Way*' of salvatlonj 
and formulated the 
metaphysical basis 
on which it rests. 
So, toO| the patron 
saint of this parti¬ 
cular hermitage^ St 
Mila, composed in 
his mountain cave 
his rough religious 
hymns which are 
still sung by the 
people all over 
Western Tibet^ 

But these miser¬ 
able men with w^hom 
we are here concerned, being gifted with neither inteU 
lectua] nor moral assets to start with, are capable of the 
physical part only of the life of monastic seclusJonp and 
in this respect their 7xsd must bealloAved to exceed that 
of the greatest saints and phiLoaophers, seeing that they 
remain in retreat not for a short time, but for life. 
It would be humorous were it not so pathetic- This 
meaningless confinement, so far from eleiating, must 
inevitably cramp and deteriarate them in mind and 
rnoraU; and in fact it ’fcva^ noticeable that most of the 
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men who had passed through the first and second 
stages were even below the low general level of mtelli- 
gence. One was of the type of a congenital criminal, 
and one decidedly imbecile. Rut all of them were 
not fools; the fat old senior attendant, when asked 
when he ivas going in for his final plunge, replied 
that it was over twenty years since he had done the 
second stage, and it was uncertain, he added with a 
smirk and a shrug of his shoulders, whether he would 
ever go in for die JtnaJ stage at all. fsensible man I 

The reason why votaries are “voluntarily” forth¬ 
coming for such a revolting form of hermitage as this 
seems to be that the members are enlisted as children, 
between the ages of ten and twelve, at a time w hen they 
cannot be supposed to realise what it is their parents 
are apprenticing diem to; and once In the grip of the 
order diey are unable to escape from its obligations. 
There is thus nothing of a religious mania about it. 

Wiilst interred in his Jiving tomb, the hermit is 
given ghoul-like implements for his work and food—a 
rosarj' of bits of human bone, a trumpet of human thigh¬ 
bone, a goblet made out of the top of a human skull 
to hold his food (see p. 339). The tasks set him consist 
chiefly in the mummery of repeating millions of times 
a spell in meaningless Sanskrit jargon accompanied by 
certain gestures and attitudes of the fingers and fimhs 
for the purpose of expelling devils. At various stages 
of the repetition he must conjure up in fancy the 
most malignant of the devils, one of those hideous 
monsters which disfigure the walls of all the Lama 
temples, whom he must then vanquish by his spclls- 
This ability to conjure up a vision of devils should not 
be difficult to the credulous Tibetan who has not yet 
passed tlie stage of mental development when men see 
visions and dream day*dreanis, who believes that he 
lives in ^ world full of demons, all scheming to do him 
harm, and the wholesale exorcising of which is a 
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pmfitabl& source of income to all the village priests— 
though we must remertiber the day-mare of Martin 
Luther when he threw his ink-^pot at tlie DeviL The 
benefit to the hermit in his cave in thus exorcising 
these devils is that lie imagines himself by this means 
to be earning good marks towards raising him nearer 
to Paradise in his next birth. 

How pitiful it is to see such a wicked abuse and 
waste of life as this monstrous theory entails on its 
victims ! These poor devotees^ with perverse and mis¬ 
directed sceal and a mistaken sense of duty, leave the 
sphere of human pleasure and duty to become the 
ghostly tenants of a subterranean w^orld» in whose dank 
unwholesome atmosphere their feeble intellect, still 
more enfeebled and benumbed, sinks miserably into a 
leiharg}^ of drivelling imbecility. 

Glad was I to get away from this "*Cave of Happy 
Musing on Misery/' with its melancholy captives 
entombed and inarticulatep and to emerge again into 
the priceless freedom of the air and sunshine of God's 
splendid earthy and get back through the pleasant 
Gyantse valley safely to our camp. We were indeed 
fortunate to get hack for within the next three 

days the whole valley down which we had been 
was up in arms against uSp and sMrarming with some 
thousands of Tibetan soldiery from Shigatse, who were 
hurrying up to attack our little camp at Gyantse, which 
they did with very un-Buddhistic ferocity on the fourth 
night after our return, 
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The alarming events which now happened to us 
revealed the Lamas as past masters in the art of 
diplomatic dissimulation. Whilst they were making 
an pstentatioos display of friendshipp and bringing 
in supplies under the joint stifuulus of money and 
menaceSp they really never meant to negotiate at allp 
but were all the time secretly maturing their plans to 
massacre us, notwithstanding that their own religious 
law expressly forbids them to kill any living thing, 
not only human beings but even anin:rals. Their 
demeanour so deluded our political ofllcersp that 
Colonel Younghusband declared in his published 
despatches that ^*on the [2th April all resistance in 
this part of Tibet is ended,and addedp ** neither 
General, nor soldiers nor people have wished to 
fight/' 

This sanguine confidence soon received a rude 
ai^-akening* Hitherto the Lamas had simply opposed 
our passage ; now they decided to assume the offensive 
and attack us in ov^envhelming numbers* They thought 
the favourable time had come to put ilieir plans into 
exccutioHp when they heard that our small post at 
Changlo was immensely weakened on the 3rtl May 
by two-thirds of our small escort having marched off 

to attack a position held by the Tibetans on the Kharo 

m 
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Pass, four days^ journey distant^ on the road to 
Lhasa. 

The inteUigence deparcmcnt of the Lamas must 
have been excellently worked, for no sooner had the 
detachment started for the Kharo Pass than mounted 
couriers flew with the news of our weakened condition 
to Shigatse, 50 miles down the valley, and From that 
place the same evening a force of 1600 warriors hurried 
up to attack us, travelling all night and all next day 
to take swift advantage of our hopelessly defenceless 
position p as they considered 11. 

Fortunately some inkling of this impending attack 
reached us the pfeviotis day, when nearly all the 
Tibetan patients from the hospital, which had been 
opened by Dr Walton outside our post, deserted, along 
with the locally engaged serv^ants, who, before goingp 
confided to our other Tibetan sei^ants that they were 
running aivay to escape being massacred along uHth 
us on the morrow* This news seemed to Colonel 
Vounghusband sufficiently authentic to warrant his 
sending for the governor of the town (the sec 

photUp p. E9o)and keeping him in our camp as a hostage. 
Personally I Temember tliat cveningp in looking at our 
depleted post from the outsidep to have remarked how 
very deserted it appeared, and how it seemed almost to 
invite attack. Before retiring for the night I told the 
sentry of our building of the report we bad heard, 
although scarcely any one of our party took the rumour 
seriously. 

Sure enough, we were attacked that night, or rather 
in the early morning. Just befon? day breaks about 
halLpast four on the 5tli May, w'e were suddenly 
awakened by the weird Avar-w^hoop of the Tibetans,* the 
shrill barking yell of I iJ-A/z-Avz-H-w / ” 

ivhich burst forth from several hundred hoarse Tibetan 

^ This is ihc tuvQurite cry' aliiQ of Tibetan mbbcrt as ihty rush on 
eaxavans brandishing their knives^ 
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throats a few yards off, outside our low wall, followed 
almost immediately by the crack of hundreds of muskets 
and the whizz of their bullets fsom every side, and 
the long belching Hash of their gun fire. 

So complete was the surprise, that it seemed several 
minutes before our sentries got into position and began 
CO reply. Meanwhile it was a struggle to jump up 
speedily, and before I could get my loaded revolver 
from under my pillow, and grab my rifle and bag of 
cartridges, with a haversack of surgical dressings, 
several bullets had shot through the paper panes of 
my window upstairs. When 1 reached the outer 
passage 1 was met by a crowd of unarmed servants, 
who rushed up terror-struck, and jostling each other, 
huddled into a corner, gasping out that the 'I i beta ns 
had got over the wall and were following them up. 
Just then a Sikh sepoy ran up to me, followed by 
Captain Ryder, shoeless and coatless, as indeed we all 
were j and there we three, in a long narrow room at 
the top of the stairway, and with small windows com¬ 
manding the court below, prepared to make a stand, 
as we were cut off from the rest of our party, and 
knew that capture meant for all of us death by cruel 
torture. By this time daylight had nearly set in, and 
although the fire had not slackened we could see no 
Tibetan inside our inclosure, along the stretch of some 
30 yards, which separated us from the large central bouse 
in which was our main body, and which the General 
had called the “citadel.’' Remembering his parting 
advice—“In case of attack make for the citadel," I 
suggested our making an effort to get tlierc. Captain 
Ryder then rushed across the intervening open space, 
swept by the enemy’s fire, without being hit. I after¬ 
wards followed suit across the zone of fire, and also 
luckily escaped being shot, and was glad to find 
Colonel Younghusband and the rest all safely in the 
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as they had hurried across immediately they 
heard the first shot fired. 

It was now broad daylight^ and we saw several 
hundreds of armed Tibetans firing along the outside 
of the walli and blazing from behind all the trees in 
the neighbourhood- Several of them stubbornly seized 
hold of the muzzles of our soldiers' rifles projecting 
through the loopholes and tried to wrench them aAvay, 
Our sharp-shooters^ from the roof of our ""cttadeU” 
soon laid most of these low; and after about twenty 
minutes the remainder broke and ran off to the town 
and fortf whereupon Major Murray and some of his 
Goorkhas, having thus flung back our assailants^ 
rushed out and pursued the fugitives for about half 
a mile;^ in a slight snowstorrup killing many of themj 
until forced to return by a brisk rifle-fire from the 
fort^ which the enemy now held in force. 

We counted about 120 dead Tibetans outside our 
wall and a few inside it, and 40 woundedj who were 
carried to a hut in the neighbourhood for treatmentj 
and 13 who were taken prisoners. Each of these Tibetan 
soldiers, dead and wounded and prisoners, had a net 
bag to carry off the rich loot which their leaders had 
promised them they would get from the camp of the 
‘“foreigners/* so confident were they of overpowering 
us; whilst the prisoners said that they had received 
insiruttions to massacre ever)* one of us froni the Com¬ 
missioner down to the meanest foil owe r» and expressed 
their thankful surprise that we did not torture and 
kill them now that they were in our hands. 

They also told us that there were i6cso of them, the 
regular soldiers of the Shigatse and Gyantse garrisonSp 
eked out by militia, and that Soo had come on in 
front and marched night and day from Shigatse, led 
by a Lhasa Lama^ doing the journey of 50 miles iu 
two nights and one day, and arriving outside our post 
about midnight, whereupon they crept up under our wall 
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and lay there undetected by our sentries dll near dawn, 
when they received the signal for attack* Had they 
had any good determined leaders among them to 
liave ** rushed” our camp> every one of us would have 
been cut up and not one could have escaped, as they 
could have got over our low wall t^asily and quietly. 
Their war-shout before attack assisted us greatly by 
effectually waking everybody. Their attack was chiefly 
delivered at the outer enclosure, the least defensible 
part of our position, w'hich the Mission had selected 
for its residence, and where the Union jack flew^ for ■ 
the Tibetans doubtless hoped to secure here the person 
of the Commissioner. The losses of our small garrison 
of 125 rifles w^ere only one killed and three wounded, 
tw^o mortally^ in addition to the tliree serv'ants of Captain 
Parr of the Chinese Commission, who were all killed 
in his house in the town^ Captain Parr himself escaping 
a sim ilar fate by being absent with die Kharo Pass party . 
As showing the temper of the Chinese and their hostile 
attitude, it was noticeable that General Ma deliberately 
concealed from us the Tibetan plot to attack us. That 
our losses were so feiv w^as owing to the Tibetans 
thrusting their muskets and rifles through our loopholes 
and firing recklessly through without being able to take 
aim. Several of the men tvere armed with Lhasa-made 
Martini rifles^ which w'ere effective at a distance of over 
1200 vards* one of our men being mortally wounded a 
little later in the day by a bulkt from these modem rifles 
fired from the fort, tvhich ^vas noAv brisding with the 
black-headed Tibetan 5o!die^^^ w^ho began to bombard 
us with missiJes weighing 3 ozs. to i lb*, fired from 
sntall cannon^ the so-called of the Indians, 

which were noAv set in position against us* 

As it was necessar)' to send news lo Lieui.-Coloiiel 
Brander of our being attacked and beleaguered^ and 
no one could be spared from our already dangerously 
small garrison, and no native volunteer w^as ford^- 
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comingp the imprisoned was ordered to send 

his seTT^ant with the message^ under penalty of losing 
his own life if it vs^ere not promptly delivered; and it 
is but right to say that under this threat the letter was 
not only duly carried the 50 miles or so, but the answer 
that our party was quickly returning was brought back 
all i/itrff-stx Aaurs I The poor /&ffgpori himself waSp 

howevetp demented with fear, and sat cringing comically 
in a corner with his head inside a large iron cooking- 
pot for protection, and w^culd not be persuaded to lay 
aside this ridiculous head-piece for days- 

All day Jong the fort was alive with the Tibetan 
soldierVp now evidently reinforced. They swarmed 
busily as thick as beesp and looked, through our glasseSj 
no larger. Under cover of a dropping fire they were to 
be seen actively building fresh defences and repairing 
the old broken ones. The monasteiy^ toOp was filled 
with their troops, and the disaffection of the monks 
was no longer a matter of doubt. In the firing In die 
morning from the fort, when our pursuing sepoys were 
forced to returnp die red-robed Lamas stood by in 
clnstens to see the effect of the Tibetan shots, and they 
could be seen inciting their men to further bloodshed. 
At that time Uies^ groups of militant Lamas and the 
thick lines of the teeming builders would liave made 
excellent targets for our Maxims and mountain-guns, 
but these had all been carried off by the Kharo party* 
Meanwhile our own defences w^ere strengthened by 
Captain Ryder, who improvised breast-works and 
shelters for sentries on the roc.>f by bags of earth. 
Stones,^ and bales of rope, raised turrets for enfilading 
die outside of the w'alls against lurking assassins, 
deepened the surrounding ditch, and cut down some 
of the nearer trees in the copses which gave cover 
to the enemy. All this had to be done in die face 
of a constant bombardment from the which, 

however, caused remarkably few' casualties. The 
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perimeter of our post was reduced by more dtan lialL 
as our small force of about i20 rifles could not man 
more. In this reduction of our limits we vacated, 
needless to say^ that dangerous corner in which we 
had been caught in the mornings and aJl removed to 
the citadel. 

In the afternoon the wife of our hostage^ the 
came in under a flag of truce, bringing some food for 
her husband. She was a rather refined and well- 
featured woman of middle age, and brought tlie news 
that the reinforcements with 300 llamas had arrived 
trom ShigatsCp bringing up the number to about 2000, 
and that more were daily expected* The Tibetan com¬ 
mander, who with twelve of his officers was accom¬ 
modated in the monastery, was. she told us, ‘"tiie 
Honourable Telingp?* so-called after his estate near 
Khambajong. He is a son of the old mad minister of 
Slkhim who for long intrigued against us, and the 
same who seized and imprisoned Dr Hooker* This 
Tellng was a frequent visitor at the Mission camp at 
Khatnbajong eight or nine months ago, and he was 
there shown, amongst other things, our rifles and the 
working of the Maxim guns. He was then a stouUsh 
young man of about thirty years of age, with a pleasant 
face and manners, and very talkative- He professed 
to be very much annoyed at the obstinacy of the Lhasa 
Government, and pleased 10 meet die English in his 
couniiy, and he expressed a hope that Tibet w^ould now' 
be opened up freely to trade, for the benefit of every'- 
body. Whether he was sincere in these declarations 
must be doubted, seeing that he is now' after so short 
an inter^-al pitted against us. 

The wife also informed us that Captain 

Parris house in the town was gutted, all his 
papers destroyed, and his servants hacked to pieces 
alive in the same brutal manner as was one of 
our Goorklta followers, who was mutilated and cut in 
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pieces tills morning outside our woIU The Tibetans 
have hitlierio been credited by many with being so 
deeply imbued by Buddhist principles as not to take 
life, much less inflict pain ; but we now know that 
they are sheer barbarians at heart—like the Burmese, 
who are also professing Buddhists of a purer type, 
but who also proved to be inhuman monsters of 
cruelty to their prisoners and pvolitical opponents in 
Thebaw's time, not many years ago. 

At sunset, when our evening bugle sounded the 
“last post," the Tibetans from the fort replied almost 
immediately by a blast from their large conch-shell 
trumpets, as if in defiance, and it sounded as if they 
w-ere mustering to resume their attack under cover of 
the night. 

There was no sleep for any of us ail that night. 
In the darkness our handful of men, outnumbered by 
about twenty to one, stood or lay alert and watchful, 
each at his post awaiting attack by the Tibetans. In 
our vigil the hours craivled with a sbtvness that was 
maddening. Several times during the night 1 climbed 
to the roof, and from behind a parapet scanned with 
straining eyes, in the starlight, the fields strewn with 
the dead of yesterday’s battle and the black clumps of 
trees, and out towards iheyw/g, or fort, which stood up 
dark and gaunt in tragic silence. At last, about 2 a.m., 
the rising of the waning moon brought some relief 
to our anxiety, as then we could peer a little furtlier 
into die darkness, although in the thick gloom of the 
wood below might be lurking concealed, for all we 
could see, some thousand men only a few yards off. 

As the ruddy glow in the east shot up the first 
streaks of dawn, we stood by, listening stilj more 
expectantly, knowing that the Tibetans consider that 
lime, “the third cock-ermv,” 1 especially lucky for attack ; 
but the dark outlines of the hills loomed into distinct- 
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ness, and the soft light of day stole over the land and 
penetrated the gltHjm of the woods it hoot a disturbing 
war-yell or shot Then in the broad light a solitary 
gun flashed out, and everj’ one sprang to action, till it 
was realised that it was from the distant fort, and was 
merelj' the beginning of the day’s bombardment; and 
when our picket reported that the wood was free from 
the enemy, many of us thought of snatching a short 
sleep with some feeling of security. 

Evidently the loss inflicted on our assailants the 
previous morning had deterred them from venturing 
on another attack so soon after. Either they had some 
unlucky portent, or they considered they were better 
employed in entrenching themselves; for an inspec¬ 
tion of the fort showed tltat during the night they 
had been busy building high loop-holed stone walls 
which screened them and their almost entirely 

from our view. It was now obvious how cleverly 
their commander was taking advantage of the absence 
of our men and guns w'ith the Kharo column. Had 
the full garrison and guns left by General Macdonald 
for our defence been hen?, the Tibetans could easily 
have been driven out of the fort, and would not have 
been given time to entrench themselves. Even now 
they could be dislodged with the aid of the 7-pounders 
and Maxims, but these had been taken off to the Kharo. 
Our small garrison, however, armed with rifles only, 
was too w'eak to venture out to attack them ; besides, die 
energies of our men had to be saved up for the tiying 
business of watching by night for our bare defence. 
So there was nothing for it now, but for us to remain 
on the defensive, and to go on strengthening our 
defences. In this latter work Captain Ryder was busy 
from morning till night, raising the wall, building 
hornworks and bastions, deepening and spiking the 
surrounding ditches, erecting entanglements, etc. It 
was satisfactory to And how diis summer-seat of 
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ChaJigloi in commoii with other country-houses of 
the nobles md the rich merchants, readily lent itself 
CO fortificationp for originally they were nearly all built 
With strong walls like little forts, as a protection in 
stormy times or against robbers- 

A rumour reached us during the day from a few 
wounded Tibetans in the hospital outbuildings who 
had been visited by their friends from the town during 
the night, that the a^rologers liad Exed midnight that 
incoming night as a lucky hour to attack us- As 
this meant again darkness—the moon not rising till 
after 2 A,M.—it was not a pleasant prospect to look 
fomard to. To add to our troubles, our citadel caught 
fire in the early part of the night, owing to a stupid 
cook having kindled his fire over some beams; and 
had we been deprived of this shelter, with a fire within^ 
and our deadly ^enemy's firing and prowling forces 
outside, our position would indeed have been pretty 
hopeless. The firct however, was got under by tearing 
down the burning part of the building, and stamping 
and hammering out the fiames. 

We spent another anxiouSi tvakeful night on the 
battlements, but midnight passed without attack, and the 
apparently interminable night emerged into day iviihout 
any assault by the enemy. Aftyr two more busy days 
at our fortifications, and t\%'o more stirring long nights 
of wratching—curiouslj\ still without any furtlier attack 
—we were relieved by the return of the Kharo party on 
the 9th May, which, bringing up our rifles to 500 
with the guns, made us fceJ that we could now hold 
our own safely — although perhaps not strong enough 
to act on the offensive—as our defences were very 
efficient, and we bad in store three months' food 
suppliesof kinds and unlimited water. 

We novT received particulars of the fight at the 
Kharo Pass. This high pass, about 16,500 feet, is on 
the road to Lhasa, 45 miles from our post at Gyantse, 
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When it was discovered that it was held by a large 
force of Tibetans, Lie uL-Colon el Bra nder, who was 
left in command at Gyantse^ resolved to attack ic^ 
although it was off our line of communications and 
its force had not directly threatened these. His column 
of 400 rifles with guns and mounted infantr}’ was 
assured by the villagers on the way that there was 
no gathering, but on reaching the spot they dis¬ 
covered 3000 Tibetans in a strongly kxiipholed position^ 
bounded by precipices beyond the pass (see photo^ 

286)1 and 500 more were coming up to reinforce 
them* They were chiefly stalwart, flerce warriors from 
Kham or Eastern Tibet, and fought stubbornly for 
six hours^ most of them being armed widi Lhasa rifles 
and 6-feet spears. During the greater part of this grim 
battle in these terrible icy altitudes, bt>rdered by glaciers, 
it was snow'ing* Eventually the enemj" w'ere driven out 
by the Goorkhas, under Major Ro^ve, and by the Sikhs, 
w'ho climbed a precipice and turned the positiont when 
the enemy fled down the other side w ith a loss of over 
too men. Our casualties w^ere Captain Bethune and 
4 men killed and [4 wounded. 

Several Lamas w%*re amongst the leaders. In the 
enemy's camp a curious document was found which 
shows how some of the men are sworn in to the levies, 
and ihe determined character of their opposition to 
us. It reads : — 

** Agreement of the Three Braves, 

j 

**The English, acting in an insolent and rapacious 
manner, have entered our coantrj^ We are unable to 
sit silent under this infliction* Soldiers must be sent 
* to fight, and the Government has given orders that 

the noble Kyme is to proceed as head of the army in 
place of the deceased [Lhasa General] Lhcding Depdn, 
^ With him are w-e three responsible Braves* ^Ve have 

consulted together and made this agreement^ taking 
no account of our lives, fighting for honour only. We 
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have bound ourselves not to quarrel with other &er\'antS;p 
to drink no winCp not to gamble, not to lie, not to steal: 
if we should do any of these things we are prepared 
to suffer any punishmefit inflicted by the Master. If 
we do well the Master will reward us well. Each man 
of us will receive a yearly gratuity of 30 ounces of 
silver. Should we depart in the least degree from what 
we have bound ourselves to dOt we must pay a fine of 
three ounces of gold.’" 

Then follow the names and seals* Some of the 
captured warriors who came from Eastern Tibet (Kham)p 
ao marches distant^ stated that each had to bring one 
month's food at his own cost^ carrj'ing it on his own 
back, also to provide his own guot sword and spear. 

Although we were now reinforced by the welcome 
return of the rest of otir garrison, it was decided that 
it would be folly to attempt to retake the jong: for the 
present, strengthened as it was, and considering the 
large number of the enemy in and around Gyantse. 
The latest information at this time from prisonefS gave 

the numbers of these at S500, distributed as follows:— 

# 

Gyanisc. 2500^ 

Rciiii; VaJicy, 1 jcra (reporied to have gone io Gyanls^), 

Nagartse, 2^00 (beaten back fruiti tlic Kharu Pass). 

Ralung, lOQOr 

Sblgat^, 130a 

In addition to these it was reported that reinforce¬ 
ments were marching from Lhasa^ and that the whole 
countrj^ ^vas up in arms against us, as the Lamas bad 
been going from valley to valley preaching a Holy 
War/* like the fanatical Mullalis and iMadhis of 
Mohammedanism, and indling the people against us. 
We also heard of swarming horsemen from the steppes 
of Mongolia huirying on to save the sacred city* A% 
it now' evident tliai the Grand Lama was obstinately 
bent upon oppossing us tooth and nail^ it had at last 
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to be acknowledged that we were “at war" with 
Tibet, and that tlie peaceful “ Mi^iort" had become 
transformed into a military expedition, involving still 
larger operations. The storming of Gyantse Jon^, and 
the clearing out of the large hostile force now invest^ 
ing us, was imperative, and an advance to Lhasa was 
considered to be absolutely necessary. 

General Macdonald therefore made arrangements 
for the speedy despatch of sufficient additional troops 
from India. Meanwhile he sent us up as immediate 
reinforcements aoo more rifles, w*ith hvo io~pounder 
guns and a Sapper company, and instructed Lieut.- 
Colonel Brander to keep the attention of the enemy 
at Gyantse busily occupied, whilst he, the General, 
pushed up supplies to store the posts* along the line 
for the general advance, when a vigorous attack could 
be made with a fair prospect of success. 

In compliance wuth these orders, Colonel Brander, 
in addition to posting numerous slvarpshooters to keep 
down the enemy's galling bfimbardment and rifle-fire, 
began a series of sorties out to villages suspected of 
harbouring the enemy, and had a few skirmishes 
with the Tibetans driving them from a building in the 
neighbourhood, which they had been bold enough to 
seize, with the view to cannonading us at closer quarters. 
When the small reinforcement with the guns and 
Sappers arrived on the a4th May, he w'as able to 
undertake the larger operation of driving the enemy 
out of the adjoining villa of Phata (see plan, p. 246), 
w'hich they had occupied with the intention of starting 
a deadly cross-fire into the exposed south'-eastern side 
of our camp. 

This fine counirj'-house and farm belonged to the 
ill-fated Phala family, who were ruined for befriending 
Saral Chandra Das, as we have already seen, and by 

1 For this was required 1 ifico maiuids i< 3 T 7 ^S ;6 ewts.) pf raiipii^ 
ifQoo mautrds of ^min, and 93 ^^ inaiurdi ef foclderi 
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a curious irony of fate, iheir house, which had thus 
special daims on our protection, was doomed to 
destruction at our hands, as it became essential for the 
safety of our post at Gyantse that it should be dis¬ 
mantled. it t^'as early used to harbour the enemy. 
On the eve of the attack on our camp, on the 4th of 
May, T ‘Went thither with one unarmed attendant to 
see some fine frescoes of which I had heard, and 
was surprised to see a number of men peeping 
stealthily out of windows in the inner courtvatd; 
and on my asking the resident steward who these 
men were, he denied that there were any, and beat a 
maid standing by who was beginning an ejtplanation, 
I thought this circumstance very suspicious at the 
time, and remembered it next day when we w'Cre 
attacked. There is no doubt that at my visit the 
previous evening there were many armed men hiding 
in the house, an advance party of the Shigatse ones, 
and doubtless they did not attack me because their 
main body had not yet arrived, I believe, however, 
that they may have forced themselves into the house 
against the steward’s wish and protest, as he alleged 
in self-defence when taken prisoner hy us some days 
later. 

This strongly-built residence, almost a little fort, 
stood 900 yards to the right or east of our entrenched 
Changlo camp at die foot of the hills (see plan), and 900 
from their^Jf,f or fort. The enemy had occupied it about 
the 20th May with the view to outflanking our position, 
but were driven out and part of the building was 
destroyed by our party. The Tibetans again 
occupied it and built luopholed walls on the roof, and 
commenced connecting it with the fort by a long 
high wall along a sunken way. On the morning ot 
the 26th May, before dawm, our force attacked it, and 
after a desperate fight, lasting eleven hours, expelled 
the enemy, killing about i.so and taking 37 prisoners. 
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Captain Shepherd, R.E.p and Major Peterson were in 
cliarge of the mining parties^ wrecking and blowing 
up the village from end to end, as house after house 
was held and had to be breached. Our losses were 
Lieut. Garstin, R,E,, and diree men killed, three 
officers and nine men w'ounded in desperate hand-to- 
hand fights in dark chambers. The determinationT 
resource, and bravery shoivn by the Tibetans in 
this fight was no surprise to diose who had seen 
them at the attack on our post, and should dissipate, 
once for all, die absurd delusion that the Tibetans cannot 
fight. Their daring is superb- Although generally 
clumsily armed with antiquated w'eaponSp they have 
some modern firearms and know how to use them. 
They hare little to learn in the matter of fighdng 
behind defences and taking advantage of cover, and 
they know how- to charge. No finer feat of personal 
braver)' could be conceived than the charge made by 
a party of 15 warriors, mounted on black mules with 
a party of 40 infantry, who burst out from the fort in 
a storm of bullets which slew^ them almost to a man, 
to carry aid to their comrades at Phala, ivliotn they 
thought too hardly pressed. 

It was a sad funeral of poor young Garstin, who 
had arrived from Chumbt only tw'o days before he 
ivas Id Lied here . A grave was dug in the shade of a 
willow-tree on the h^nk of tlie river outside our post, 
and in view of the photo, p- 443)- Here at 

dusk next day, when the jottg’ had ceased firing, his 
body, to die trumpet-call of the Last Post/" was 
lowered into a grave amidst a bed of wild blue iris 
liUeSp a few of which some of us plucked and laid 
upon his coffin. 

As Phala was a point of much importance to us, one 
of its buildings was strongly fortified and a detachment 
of 50 men under a native officer posted in it, and a sunken 
dug at night across to our posi as a safe mode of 
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comtriiinication across this zone of fire. A few men 
still were hit in this crossing, some of them mortally, 
although the track was about 6 feet below the surface 
of the fields; but by care and ducking at places 
one could get over without much danger. Finding 
out this, the enemj- sent a party one night and 
Hooded it up by turning a stream into it, which made 
it impassable for a few days. .After this, pickets had 
to patrol it, as well as the stream at nights to prevent 
a repetition of such inconvenient tactics, whilst our 
commander retaliated by cutting off the water-supply 
of the fort and towm. 

The strategy displayed by the Tibetan General was 
considerable. In addition to the unremitting bombard¬ 
ment, he tried repeatedly to close round us and invest 
us more narrowly by seizing several houses near us 
and in our rear. Then finding this did not work out 
well for him. he concentrated his warriors in the 
jQttg and sent bands of them out at night to prowl 
round our camp and tiy to find out the weak spots in 
our defences. Latterly, as they lost heavily by these 
tactics, they used to yell in the darkness and lire off 
their guns from a distance, while our men stood quietly 
at their posts, not ivasting ammunition by reply until 
the enemy came near enough to rush out on them. 
They tried to imitate the havoc wrought by our sappers* 
dynamite by bravely placing bags of gunpowder, their 
only explosive, against our w'alls, and setting fire to 
them in the face of our sentries, not evidently aw'are 
of the impotency of gunpowder as compared with 
dynamite. 

Curiously they never thought of attacking the com¬ 
munications, our weakest point, until nearly a fortnight 
later, and even then they did not do it in a sustained 
way, so as to besiege us completely, but only inter¬ 
mittently, so that we continued to push through and 
receive letters under a large escort of mounted infanlrv 
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ever>’ few days for most of the time. Although 
these parties had frequently to fight their way 
through on the road, they were only once completely 
over-mastered by falling into an ambuscade, losing 
letters and their lives. In this case the firing attracted 
assistance froin our post, but not before the Tibetans 
had commenced to mutilate our dead sepoys, inflicting 
curiously the mutilation for robbers, namely, cutting 
oflF the right hand and plucking out the right ej-e. 

As the monaster}’ of Nanying (“ Naini” of map) was 
the chief harbourer of these parties which interrupted 
our line of communications, a party was sent out to 
wreck it. On the 7th June a still more daring 
attempt was made to cut our communications by 
an attack on the post of Kangmar by 700 Kham 
warriors, which w'as, however, repulsed w'ith a loss 
of some ltd killed and about the same number 
wounded, for as ICangmar w'as situated at the important 
strategic point where the short road to l.hasa branches 
off General Macdonald had it especially strongly 
fortified. 

An attempt was again made by Colonel oung- 
husband to open negotiations without any result. On 
the 1st June he sent a letter by the hands of a prisoner 
to the Tibetan general in the fort, asking him to 
forward It to Lhasa. The letter mentioned die 26th 
June as the latest date at w'hich he was prepared to 
meet at Gyantsc the Am ban and Tibetan delegates. 
This letter, however, was returned next morning by 
two Tibetan warriors, under a white flag of truce, with 
an oral message from the Tibetan general tliai lie 
could not forward the letter, but that we might send 
it by the Chinese. This was the old pretext of Chinese 
suzerainty which directly conflicted with the object of 
the Mission, though the Chinese had, to some extent, 
recognised the independence of Tibet In a notice 
which they had lately placarded over the suburbs of 
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Gyantse and the villages along our communications^ 
stating chat I ** Ti^^i iind ^Hg/arid ^li IVarf CAhta 
rjr ^ Jri^fid qf ll was quite in keeping with 

Mongolian arrogance to place Tibet before England 
in this way, and the Chinese were asked to alter it 
accordingly* 

All through these long weeks during which we were 
beleaguered, the fort kept up its incessant shooting, 
and pelted us all and every day with cannon-balls 
persistently. The enemy's marksmen found the range 
of every building in camp with marvellous accuracy^ 
and fired whenever any one showed himself above cover. 
The result was that as none cared to make a target 
of himself we all soon became adepts in the art of 
ducking our heads as soon as a puff of smoke was 
seen from tlie fort, or we heard the warning shout of our 
sentries, until this ingrained habit of ducking became 
an instinctive impulse. Tt was comit^ to see a little 
knot of officers on the roof discussing some piece of 
news or other, or pointing out some new' development 
of the enemy^s entrenchments, suddenly scatter and 
crouch for dear life till the shot whistled by and then 
laughingly resume their conversation to be similarly 
interrupted again a few minutes later. The whole of 
our camp became a network of covered ways like a 
rabbit ivarren, in ah directions were sunken w^ays 
and covered passages and traverse walls. There were 
only a very few’ paths left unprotected, along w^hich 
we had to run the gauntlet of the bullets which 
now wreaked their vengeance chiefly in breaking 
branches of the trees overhead, though ever)' day or 
so, one or two of our people were hit and a few' ponies 
or mules killed* 

The guns whsch they mounted against us went on 
increasing in size and number every few days, until 
over twenty were counted, and on the i^^th June they 
mounted a fresh arrival from Lhasa, throvving shots 
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weighing 4 pounds and acting as shelJSi^ as most of 
them had a stone or wooden core with lead or copper 
envelope outstdep this resulting in a Jagged missile 
immediately it struck any object Their small cannons 
were at first contemptuonsly called silly billy/* and 
their larger ones ** big billy/' but this latest large one 
was so serious an addition, that it received the respeciful 
epithet of ^'William/' the title of *M^aise^^’ being 
reserved for a still larger, should it be forthcoming. 
Its advent was announced by great shouting and 
blowing of trumpets and beating of drums in the fort. 
One of its first shots made a huge hole in the stone 
wall of my room* the shot, as large as a cricket balh 
burying itself feet dow*ti and nearly passing through- 
Several of our best sharpshooters were put on to its 
port^hnle. which was proiected by a closing door, like 
a disappearing gun, and w^itb binoculars riveted on 
to this spot a steady watch was kept up. At the words 
" William’s openevery one dipped behind a shelter, 
while the sharpshooters plugged at the opening and 
immediately ducked down till the thundering boom and 
the missile Itself had passed or It had smashed a bit of 
building or a tree near by. The Tibetan name for this 
gun we afterwards ascertained was ** Putty [mouth]'' 
(or and a still larger one at Lhasa is called 

**stupid'^ 

Our seri^ants latterly grew^ 50 accustomed to the 
swishing and buz?'^ of these bullets, that they used as 
they dodged the missiles to jeeringly imitate the singing 
notes of the more musical ones ’which screamed a shrill 
treble or hummed a deep bass. When some of the 
shots ploughed up bit^ of our strip of vegetable garden 
our honorary^ gardener ’would venture out 10 ascertain 
casualties and return with a gruesome face with the 
news, ** Three more radishes killed P* 

^ The one at ihe Jelep in iSBS, and now at Gangtok, 

was railed it hM bccti taken from the Sikbs in Ladak. 
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After enduring this monotonous life of a blockaded 
post for nearly two months^ and the indignity of being 
pelted at with shot and cannon-balls all day long, 
suffering considerable privations in the way of food^ 
all of us looked fonvard anxiously for relief from our 
long and tiresome imprisonment 
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'' It it at Ult ttyia/t to ttti' tAt [ittfetistitte\slacitr bafkarardsl* 

—XieRTAV PllOVEJlH, 

The time had now come when steps could be taken for 
the relief of the beleagured camp at Gyantse and for the 
further prosecution of the Mission- General ^Macdonald, 
therefore, threw forward a chain of supports as rapidly 
as possible^ and arrived himself on the 26th Jure with 
sufficiently large reinforcements to storm the Jong and 
clear the countrj^ of the armed Tibetan force which was 
facing him, as well as for the eventual advance 10 
Lhasa, a movemcni that had become imperative in 
view of the open uncompromising manner in which the 
Mission was being opposed* It was obvious that the 
Dalai Lama rejected the Mission altogether and would 
listen to no proposal for a peaceful settlement* The 
terrible punishments inflicted on his troops at Guru, 
at the attack on our post, at the Kharo Pass and 
Phala, had made no impression whatever j and our 
occupation of Gyantse had only stimulated the people 
to increased resistance, whilst our threat to go on to 
the capital, coming as it did from a beleaguered ^mp, 
Tivas receiv^cd with derision. They were raising levies 
in all parts of the country', and were collecting most 
of them at and around Gyantse, where they were 
evidently making their great stand attracted by the 
smallness of our post there* Their strength was now' 
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judgedt from the most authentic sources obtainable^ to 
be about i6,oqo men^ distributed as folloii^s:— 


1- Composed of 600 regubrs from 
Ai Gyaots^ Fort . . Sooo 1500 from Gyants^E and 

At Tsecben tUDoastery. 1200- Shfejj'atisd, and 1500 from Khamp 

At Natiii motiasief^' - Soo j nod rcnmiadtr peasant militEa 

\ and levtcSF 


At ColKhi 
At Nj’flru 
At Dongtse . 
At Kharo La 


J20D 

Soo 

2500 (of wfiicb only ICO are rcEulars)- 
1500 (mostly from Kliam). 


Our reinforcements for the front consisted of over 
2000 fighting menwhich, added to the garrison already 
at the Gyantse camp, brought up our strength to nearly 
3000 rifles. 

On the way upp the Nyeru and Naini forces of the 
enemy were dispersed, the former on the Lhasa road 
near Kangmar^ and the latter at the monastery near 
Gyantsc which had been persistently menacing our 
communicationSp firing upon convoys and was latterly 
garrisoned by Kham warriors who repaired the breaches 
in the wall which had been made by our troops as a 
punish menL Jt was held in force against the General's 
advance on the 26th June, and captured after four 
hours^ hard fightings the Gyanis^ garrison co-operating 
by cutting off retreat to the nortJi. Our losses were 
one officer and six men wounded and five men killed. 
The enemy lost heavily and several Lhasa-made rifles 
w'ere found. 

The relieving force encamped about a mile from our 
post so as to be about 2 miles from the/bw^ and beyond 
reach of The General immediately paid a 

' Royal Fusitiers^ 1 
40 tb PathanSi ^ i«^in^ 

3 Sections Briti:5b Moiuibiii] Battery, 

1 Section 7-pcninder^. 

[ CoTnpany MouiUtd Znrantry. 
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welcome visit to our post along the sunken way, and 
made a minute inspection, through the telescope, of the 
new fortifications of tlie /(Wg, from the breastworks of 
our roof, in order to complete his plans of assault. 

After one day’s much-needed rest for the troops, on 
the morning of the 2Sth June the General began to 
prepare the way for the capture of the>ff,gby a wide 
movement down the valley, clearing out the rtvelve 
villages, including the carpet factory at Gobshi held by 
the enemy on the plain to the left of the river, to the 
north and west of the and the large monaster^' of 
Tsechen beyond them on the end of a strongly fortified 
spur running out into the middle of the valley, 5 rniles 
down the Shigatse road, which it commanded. Although 
the operations w'ere impeded by heavy min which 
fltxxled the marshy fields and their network of irrigation 
channels, rendering them a morass irltersected by deep 
streams very' difficult to rraverse, the villages were 
cleared without much opposition ; but the monastery, 
in a position of great nattiral strength, was held by 
1200 armed men, who offered a desperate resistance by 
a furious fusilade and hurling dotvn heavy volleys of 
Stones and rocks. After a tight lasting the whole day 
the Tibetans were dislodged, and eventually driven 
headlong from their positions, by the gallant assault 
of the Pathans below; by Goorkhas scaling the sharp 
crest along the sky-line, and by the other movements, 
as shown in the accompanying sketch. The enemy, 
who included several armed Lamas, suffered he3^w loss. 
We had one officer killed (Captain Craster) and two 
wounded, also five men wounded. The small number 
of our casualties was largely due to the rain which 
prevented the fuses of the enemy's matchlocks from 
igniting their pow'der, and to the angle at which 
thev fired being so steep downwards that their bullets 
often fell out before firing. These who were captured 
informed us tliat the Lamas on finding that theit 
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spell:y up to date had not prevented any of those 
wearing these chantts from being hii or killed, had this 
lime issued new ones and had gilded themp with the 
promise that even if the new charms failed to stay the 
fatal bulletp the wearers would certainly be resuscitated 
within four days. These poor men implicitly believed 
the consoling promise, and thus only had been prevailed 
on to face our bullets. The Lamas, doubtlesSp on their 
own part, with their transmigration theor\% would point 
to the newly-born babes of the locality and allege 
that these were the reincarnated, fallen warriors* The 
prisoners also infonmed us that none of those who had 
once been exposed to our fires could be prevailed on to 
face it again until stiffened by impetuous fresh arrivals 
who were ignorant of the terrific effects of our breech¬ 
loaders at close-quarters* 

The net result then was that General ^lacdonald 
drew a cordon round three sides of the fort, held both 
the Lhasa and Shigatse Triads, and fully cut off the 
water-supply of Ute fort and town. Pressed thus hardly 
it was scarcely surprising that next morning a Lama 
accompanied by a Tibetan warrior came into camp from 
the fort under a ivhite flag of truce asking foran armisHce, 
The reason alleged w^as that two high ofliciaEs were about 
to arrive from Lhasa who were prepared to negotiate* 
An armistice was therefore granted for one day, for 
w hich evely body was thankful, as the last w eek had been 
especially tiynng with iiard w'ork and fighting. It was 
a great pleasure to be able to w^ander once more outside 
the camp and within range of the without being 
siiot at. The Tibetans also enjoyed it, as they could 
be seen in hundredSp clad in their grey, homespun 
tvoollen cs>ats which matched the grey rocks^ sitting on 
the w^alb in the fort and lotvn basking in the sun. 

The armistice was to expire at midnight on the 
30th June, and if the peace delegates had not arrived 
by that time Genera! Macdonald held himself free to 
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resume operations against the as mtlitan^ con¬ 

siderations vvere paramount^ As they had not arrived 
by mid-day on the 1st ^ shots were fired to 

notify that the armistice was at an end^ These were 
not replied to and in the evening a message came under 
a truce flag to say that the delegates had arrived and 
desired that a time be fixed for them to come m the 
morning. This was an important advance, as it was 
the first time that high representatives of the Tibetan 
Government had communicated directly with the 
Mission, 

The peace delegates were duly received widi full 
militar}^ honours next day within the post^ m the 
presence of all the ofificers. The General sat on one 
side of Colonel Younghushand, and the ruling Minister 
of Bhotan, the Tongsa Penlop^ on the ocher. 

The latter official had come to act as a mediator 
between the Dalai Lama and the British Commissioner* 
He is the prince of eastern lihotan, but holds at present 
supreme temporal pow'er over the whole of Bhotan 
as Regent there+ during the minoriiy of the hereditary 
ruler^ the Deb Raja, He is a shrewdp middle-aged 
man of strong character. The appearance of our 
military force in the Chumbi Valley and the occupation 
of Pharl fort had naturally alarmed him, and w™hile 
conceding our outstanding demand for a n^ad and 
railway through ihe strip of Bhotan separating the 
Bengal plains from the Chumbi Valleyt he held aloof 
for a time, doubtless out of fear that Bhotan as well 
as Tibet might be subjected to our permanent inter- 
venUon. But as the months went by he felt reassured 
and visited the camp, w'hen General Macdonald asked 

I ThfrTongsa Penlop, or Mini&tcr Tongsa Distria in bhotan,“ 
al4Q the apmtLial cpichtrt of Lord Teacher*" His ofticiiil title is 
“The All<nihfacm|{ Protector of Rhoian” ; the firet 

part of this tide is applied to governors^ and to our ConiimESsioncn 
Colonel Younghvsband, who is calTrd "'The tTreau All-eo^bracing 
Proleclfijr*' 
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him to use his mfluencc with the Dalai Lama to try 
to effect a peaceful settle men He at os^ce agreed to 
do all he could for tlits objectji and being a frequent 

visitor to Lhasa as a 
pilgrim, and on tenns of 
personal intimacy w'ith his 
spiritual lordp the Grand 
Lama^ he sent the latter a 
statement of our case against 
him* In reply the Dalai 
Lama wrote to him a letter 
containing the Tibetan ver¬ 
sion of matters, and Slating 
that he would be glad if 
the Tongsa Pen lop could 
assist m bringing about a 
seitlementp and in it he 
menttaned die names of the 
t wo peace - del egates, w^ho 
were two of the four chief 
Ministers of State compris¬ 
ing the Lhasa Council. One 
of these was then in the 
fort here, namely, the great 
Lama Minister of the Lhasa 
Council, known by the 
Chinese title of “Ta" Lama* 
The other, the new' Prime 
.Minister, the Yutok Shape, 
was reported to be still at 


KULiNG cmr.K of Nagaitse, about hve dat^s^ 

Lhasa rxiad 

beyond the Kharo Pass* This letter tvas shown to 
Colonel Younghusband by the Tongsa Pen lop, whose 
assistance was Avelcomed, and his jaunty figure, and 
white European felt hat, had been a familiar sight in 
our camp for the past two days. 
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XIV.] PEACE DELEGATES IN CONFERENCE 

The peace delegates came clad in brilliant yeUow 
silkst amber and old gold^ headed by the Ta Lama^ a 
good-natured old man^ ■wHtli prominent teethj and more 
like a farmer than a priest (see skeccbp p, 416). They 
included the Grand Lamars chief secretary or Tung^-jyii’ 
named Lopu Tsang, a crafty and masterful 
monk, and also the representatives of the three chief 
yellow-cap monastries of Lhasa, which play an 
important part in tlie government of the country, 
^Uhe Triad a contraction for Sera.^ iJnpung 

and (JfTlhdan^ They were received in the finely-painted 
reception hall of the Changlo mansion* and made a 
picturesque group with their numerous attendants. 

When discussion began, after a short speech by 
Colonel Younghusband, it was discoveml tiiat the 
delegates had no credentials or authority to make any 
arrangetnentSi and did not clearly know what their 
orders were. These informalities and deficiencies were 
nevertheless waived by Colonel Younghusband* who 
insisted* as a pledge of their sinceritj- and good faith, 
that the should be evacuated by a given hour* as 
General Macdonald had demanded as a first condition. 
The Tibetan envoy neither granted nor refused this* 
but explained that if he gave such an order the Dalai 
Lama would decapitate him. During the discussion 
that astute and conceited prelate^ the chief secietaryj was 
aJwavs interrupting the speakers, both Colonel Young- 
husband* the Ta Lama^ and the Tongsa Penlop, with 
some remark, usually inieijected in scorn or in 
reproach of our action.^ is the same who visited 

the Mission at Khambajongt sttid he knows something 
of the outer world, having been to Calcutta, Shanghai, 
and Peking. He manifestly exercised great influence 
over the others of his party, and was bitterly hostile to 
us. The envoys had been informed privately by the 
Tongsa Pen lop of the exact terms of our conditions 
of peace, and now they had a written note uf 
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these handed to them. They uent away rather sadly, 
and returned next day considerably later than the 
appointed hour. They were again informed of the 
final conditions, and were given forty-three hours to 
evacuate the but left again without anv results 

beyond much vague talking, evidently in the belief 
that good round assertions and accusations, and 
reiteration of these, were quite as likely to produce 
conviction as facts. One of their expressions was that 
we would break ^‘ihe ass’s back” of the Grand Lama 
if we attempted to impose such heavy conditions on 
him. Next day they visited the Tongsa Pen lop, wlto 
advised them to accept the peace conditions at once, and 
to remember their defeat at Tsechen when they talked 
of defending the >/g. Altogether these negotiations 
gave the impression that they were a pretence, and 
merely a fresh prevaricating device of the Lamas to 
gain time, with a view to allowing the Grand Lama’s 
agent to see for himself and reckon up accurately 
the invading forces, and then act according to circum¬ 
stances ; whereupon the envoy, finding our arniv 
smaller chan he had expected, and hoping the janr 
could hold out, seemed to have decided to decline 
to negotiate. Be their motive what it may, the 
Tibetans gave no signs of evacuating the Jiiur, but 
on the contra^' employed this interval of the armistice 
m strengthening its defences there and building new 
ones, despite their promise not to take advaniajje of 
the armistice to do so. 

Hostilities, therefore, were resumed on the 5th Julv 
at noon by a gun fired from our camp to indicate that 
the armistice was over, and an hour later some shells 
were thrown mto the ,0 which the Tibetans did 
not reply Next morning the was attacked bv 
General Macdonald and carried successfully the same 
day by a daring assault of great bravery. ' 

The capture by a comparative handful of British 
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and Indian soldiers of this almost impregnable fomess, 
held by jooo of the enemy^ must rank as one of the most 
heroic achievements in the annals of frontier warfare* 
The attack was directed by General Macdonald 
from the roof of one of the ruined buildings at Phala^ 
Storming parties crept up before daybreak^ under 
cover of the darkness, to the fortified bouses of the 
town, fringing the base of the cliff on which Uie fort 
stoodp to gain an entry by blowing up the walls* The 
enemy were on the alert on the houses and the fort, 
and promptly poured a heaty fire through every chink 
of the buildings, and the great guns of the woke 
up and shot forth their missiles into the darkness, 
streaking it with long Sashes of flame. The fighting 
went on all morning to the roar of musketry and 
cannon. The was almost hid at times in the 
clouds of thick smoke from its cannon and thousands 
of puffs from its ragged blazes of guRfire+ whilst our 
smokeless powder scarcely revealed the position of our 
men. The Tibetans were driven from house to bouse 
till by noon the wliole of the fringe of the town up to the 
great gate of the fort had fallen into our hands ^ but 
the gale itself could not be carried on account of its 
approaches being so fully guarded by defences and 
swept by a deadly fire. Several Lamas were seeni 
Stick in hand, urging on their soldiers and beating 
them back to their posts as at the Kharo Pass* In the 
aftemnon, after our wearied troops had rested for a 
short timcp the to- pounders set fire to the enemy's 
powder-magazine and made a breach, to the right 
of the gates Iti a screen of wall, through which our 
troops emered by a splendid rush, led by Lieutenant 
Grant {who was wounded at Phari^ the first to be 
injured in the expeditioii) and his Goorkhas, who 
scaled the heights in brilliant styde in the face of a 
furious fire* The Tibetans soon fled precipitately, 
and our soldiers'^ hats, turbans and helmets w^re seen 
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swaiTOiHg up the topmosi baulemeniSj and the Union 
lack was soort flying from the citadel once more. 
The interior was found thickly strewn with the 
enemy's deadp including several of the militant 
Lamas* Oar losses were one officer {Lieutenant 
Gurdon) and three men killed^ and seven officers and 
thirty men wounded* This was a surprisingly small 
number of casualtiesp considering the perilous and 
daring character of the assault upon a fortress of such 
natural strength in the face of such resolute opponents^ 
for our men no longer advanced on Tibetan positions 
with light hearts* The smallness of our losses was 
mainly due to the extremely careful and able way in 
which General Macdonald bad planned and personally 
supervised the attack. The Tibetan wounded were 
as usual treated by our surgeons. 

The braverj' of the Tibetans was now beyond 
dispute- Here they courageously stood their ground 
when our shrapnels were bursting over them, a^nd 
pluckily returned shot after shot to our guns for hours, 
notwithstanding that few of their shots carried far^ 
whilst our shells were seen to be inflicting on them 
much loss* They have a good eye to poskionSi and 
am almost perfect at fighting behind defences, and 
would make excellent soldiers If trained and led by 
competent officers- 

Xext day 1 went over the and saw the havoc 
wrought by our rifle-fire, shells, and dynamite. The 
sappers were busy demolishing the remaining walls to 
make it untenable. The monaster}-' and nearly all the 
town was deserted. Looting was strictly forbidden 
by the General* In the houses most articles of value 
seemed to have been carried off by the people, except 
the bulky lamily ^^bibles,"’ which were left behind as 
in the Boer War, 

To disperse the enemy, who were reported in the 
neighbourhood, flying columns were sent off on the 
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9th July up and down the vatley> 1 accompanied the 

one down the valley, which had also the double purpose 
of bringing' in fodder and other supplies, I was thus 
enabled to see the castle of the ill-fated abbots tlie 
Sengchen, and the country-house of die Pliala family 
at Dongtse* 13 miles down the Shigatsc road, and 
45 from diat western capitaL 

This monastic castle with its cluster of is 

perched picturesquely upon the rocky" end of a bold, 
hilly spur overlooking the richly cultivated plains* 
here about 4 miles wide, and below h is the 
confiscated manor of the Phalas. Both of these build-^ 
ings had a painfully blighted look* The caretaker 
of the monastery' led me up to the private apartments 
of the Sengchen which have remained unoccupied 
since that abbot was killed nearly wenty years ago, 
under the sad circumstances we liave alrt'ady seen* 
In one room — where the previous incarnations of this 
saintly' Lama and bis predecessors are painted on the 
wall in the conventional form of Buddhas, with scenes 
from their lives, all duly" labelled after the manner of 
the frescoes of the great saints — our attention was 
specially called to a ''miraculous"" picture in the fresco 
allotted to the late Sengchen which vvas painted 
shortly before his deposition and death. In it is 
shown a fort of a peculiar form on a cliff over¬ 
looking a river in which are the bodies of some 
bathers, and it is alleged that the Sengchen had this 
picture painted as the closing incident of his earthly 
career, and after he was dead it was discovered that this 
w^as an exact portrait of the fort of Shoka in Kongbu, 
in w'hich he w'as imprisoned, and of the river into 
w'hich his body was ignominiousl^v thrown, and that 
he thus prophetically foretold his own fate. Here 
also is figured the favourite dog of the Lama, and 
his drinking-cup, which give the room an even more 
grimly deserted appearance* In die temple below 
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were some fine images and scrollsi and a set of the 
scriptures and commentaries. The immense private 
library of miscellaneous books of this learned monk was 
carried off to Tashilhumpo on the confiscation of his 
property—so our attendantf who was visibly affected 
with deep emotion at those unpleasant memories^ 
n formed us. 

The Phala manor is a fine four-storeyed house (see 
photo, p. io)t with a courtyard enclosed by stables and 
granaries* The [atter were used as Government stores, 
and contained an enormous quantity of provisions for 
military purposes, the accumulation of years, in walled- 
up chambersj the doors of which were all sealed and 
stamped with the words» "Which means. 

The Government" (see p, 396)* In these tvere found 
no less than joo tons of grain and other food-stuffy 
about too tons of w^hich were carried back to our camp 
at Gyantse, to which place we now returned to take part 
in the advance to Lhasa ^ for no Tibuian representatives 
had even now> after the capture of the Jong, come 
forward to sue for peace, or to give any indication 
that they were convinced of the futility of further 
resistance* 
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CHAPTER XV. 


GYANTS^ TO LHASA, PAST THE YAMHOK SEA, AND 
ACROSS THE TSANGPO VALLEY. 

The dispersal of the Tibetan forces, which for nearly 
two months had menaced the Mission camp, cleared 
the air of the war-clouds which had been hanging 
over Gyantse, bm was not followed by any sign 
whatever that the Lamas were anxious to seek a 
settlement or cease from further hostilities. His 
Majesty*s Government ivere therefore forced lo decide 
that the Mission, with its large military escort, 
should proceed to Lhasa; that the negotiations with 
the Tibetan authorities must take place at that citj' 
Itself; and that the expedition should be withdrawn as 
soon as possible thereafter. This indeed was obviously 
the only course possible to elTect a speedy solution of 
the question without prolonging the operations into 
another winter season, with its many tii^dvantages 
and expenditure of life and money, and to prevent 
the expedition developing into a campaign of conquest 
and annexation, which was never contemplated. 

Whether the advance to Lhasa was to be by 
peaceful marches, or whether ive should have to 
fight our way thither, w'as still a doubtful question ; 
for even so late as seven days after the capture of the 
j^ngf the Bhotanese mediator, the Tongsa Pen lop, 
received a letter tom the nominal peace delegate, 
Yutok, the Tibetan Councillor in charge of the troops 
at the Kharo Pass, stating that he had no orders to 
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negotiate; and reports were received that the Kharo 
Pass was held by aooo men* It was therefore 
necessarj' tliat the advance to Lhasa should have the 
character of a military operation prepared to break 
down any organised resistance that the Dalai Lama 
might offer on the way. It was also desirable to push 
on to the capital without more delay, before the 
Tibetan troops recovered from their recent defeat 
sufficiently to make any further serious standt at the 
several high fortified passes and numerous defiles 
which had to be traversed before die Holy City is 
reached* It was calculated that the Lhasa authorities 
could still raise about 15,000 more men for the defence 
of Lhasa and its approaches; and most of these men 
from the eastern province of Kham^ and more 
or less accustomed to the use of modern firearms. 

The movement upon Lhasa was therefore an opera¬ 
tion calling for the greatest military care and forethought 
in planning out its details, and in providing for all 
comingencieSj as a false step might bring more serious 
consequences than a mere check* General ^lacdonald 
chose out of two or three alternative routes that by the 
Kharo Pass, about 150 miles in length, leaving a strong 
advanced base at Gyanise, so as to prevent any danger 
to his line of communications* His force of more than 
2000 riflest^ and over 2000 followers; carrying Berthon 
boats manned by Indus boatmen from Attock for 
crossing the great Tsangpo river^ and food and fuel 
for the journey across the uninhabited tracts^ left 
Gyantse on the 14th of Julv. 


The Lhasa cqIuiuh coiiipriSred :— 
Nw 7 Mountain battery, 
r Sectian No, 30 Do. 

4 Coy* Sappers. 

2 Coys, ^tounied lofenlry* 
Norfolk Maxim dew.thments. 
Coys. Ro>^ Fusiliers and , 
Maddens. 1 


*1 Coys. j3nd Pioneers and 
iVtaxims. 

6 Coys. 40ih Paihans. 

6 Co>Ti, Stk Goorkhas. 

4 Sections Field Hospluils- 
Supply iand other Dijpart- 
ments. 
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The new world into which we now plunged had never 
been seen by any previous Britishers except Mannings 
nearly a century ago* The weather was as unpleasant 
as It could be. It had rained heavily all night until 
early mornings soaking through our tents and almost 
doubling their weights arid flooding the sexiden fields 
and irrigation ditches across w^hidi lay our route 
for several miles. The mules, refusing to ford the 
latter, leapt across them like goatSp their loads falling 
off into the mud and needing reloading and readjust¬ 
ment causing long delaj^s. It began to drizi^ie and 
continued till the afternoon^ when eveiy one was 
wet through ; then the sun shone out scorchingly,. and 
when our baggage came up an hour or so afterwards, 
and was opened out to dry, the steaming camp looked 
like a huge laundry* 

Our track led eastwards up the valley to the source 
of the river^ in the glaciers of the Kharo Pass* The 
valley narrowed as we proceeded, the hills drawing 
closer together, till about the seventh mile, beyond the 
near countr}*-house of the Sikhim Raja's exiled son^ 
where the fields w^re overlaid by shingly slopes of 
from the hills, and the cultivation T,vas mostly 
confined to the alluvial banks of the river, which itself 
flowed about 40 feet below- the now* undulaiing plain* 
We had by this Lime reached the upper end of the old 
lake-bed forming Gyanisti plainp and were passing into 
the higher terrace of a chain of smaller ones above k, 
formed by the dams of dSris from the flanking 
mountains which no’w became larger and more rugged* 
Trees w^ere mosdy confined to the bank of the river, 
but a tract of green-terraced fields stretched up the 
bottom of the larger side-valleys in sweeping curves 
for a mile or more to the rocky uplands, giving the 
appearance of emerald glaciers* The “ tableland “ now 
ceased, and once more we were traversing the stony 
defiles of bare wild mountains, our track foUow-ing 
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more or less closely the bank of the riverp which was 
now a tonrent brawling over boulders. Or we curved 
round the bays of the affluent side-valkyst under and 
amongst rocks banded with wavy streaks of vivid 
yellow^ and crimson^ and pale green, and dark blue 
from their crumpled strata of serpentine, and limei 
and green slatestone, the former especially bare, 
supporting only scanty tufts of grasSf whilst the latter 
had more luxuriant vegetation and bushes.^ 

The rocky defiles we were entering were as ill- 
ad apted for campaigning as could be conceived, for 
they could be held by a few determined well- 
armed men against a host of enemies. a pre- 

cautionar)' measure pickets w'ere sent out in fronts 
and to crown the ridges commanding our immediaie 
line of march. We encamped in a broad bay where 
the hills receded some distance at die junction of a 
side-valley; and across the river was the large^ some¬ 
what ruinous, walled camp of the Grand Lama for use 
when he moves in state along this road from Lhasa to 
Tashiihumpo. Its chief paths ’ivere conspicuously 
marked out with white quart^^ and in the centre at 
one end was an elevated platform for the tlirone of 
tliat dignitary^ The following day we continued up 
these defiles to the junction of the two headwaters of the 
river at GobzhL or *^The Four Doors,” for here converge 
three impartant trade-tracks to Lhasa and a fourth 
smaller one. It stands at the apex of the triangle 
where the direct Indian route to Lhasa through Kangmar 
meets the Gyantsc one^ At this important strategical 
point the Tibetans had built a strong fort on a bold 
rock commanding the entrance to the precipitous gorge 
pierced by the Lhasa road, which now^ leaves the Nyeru 
river and threads- its w’ay up the biiancii which passes 
Kalung. At Gobzhi there is a considerable village 
with several culuvated fieldsp a Chinese staging-house^ 
and two other hamlets across the river. All the people 
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bad lied except an old man who declared that he had 
lost his family through the war, and was now left quite 
alone, and did not care what happened to him; his 
two sons w'Cre both killed at Guru over three months 
ago, and his daughter had deserted him out of fear. 
He had a large room in the village ready cleaned up 
to accommodate the Ta Lama and the Yutok minister, 
w'ho, according to the orders they had sent him, 
w'ere coming here that day to meet the Mission; this 
reminded us that we had met earlier in the day tile 
Tibetan, with a white flag, carrying a letter to the 
Tongsa Penlop stating that these two personages were 
at Nagartse and wished to negotiate there, so that 
matters again began to look more peacefuL A fiatiish 
ridge here with eight peaks is w'orshipped as '*The 
Tent God,"' 

Beyond the gorge the valley of the Ralung river 
opened out considerably, and at the larger alluvial flats 
were several small hamlets, on both banks of the 
stream, wnth a good deal of cultivation, mostly mixed 
barley and peas, with bright ycllovr patches of mustard. 
Nearly all the houses in this valley had their walls 
striped vertically with broad red white and blue bands; 
one of the small monasteries here, a red-capped one 
named Gyabrag, was the most remarkably striped one 
we had yet seen (sec photo, p. 44a). The roadsides were 
luxuriant with a wealth of wild alpine flowers, among 
ivhich the Ranunculus family was well represented, 
there being two kinds of buttercups, a profusion of 
trailing clematis both yellow and purple flowered, and 
an immense quantity of larkspur and the deadly aconite. 

This aconite, which is called by the natives ‘‘poison- 
grass " was chiefly A.ftrox, like the monkshood 

of gardens at home, with several large stalks, though 
some of the plants with single stalks and already ripe 
seed capsules seemed to be ktttropkyliumt the ** Atees ’* 

GuT'lbd. 
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of druggists. The people gather the roots m November 
for sale or barter as an escport to India, and as a medicine, 
first of all baking them slightly to reduce their virulence. 
Notwithstanding the widespread distribution of aconite 
there has been no single case of poisotiing by ft amongst 
the men, but many fatal cases have occurred amongst 
the ponies, mules, and sheep—the usual physio- 
logical antidote, namely belladonna, or its alkaloid 
atropine, was not found to be of much service, probably 
owing to there not having been a sufficiently large 
tjuantity aval la bk. 

The rain again this day in “rainless Tibet” was 
terrible, it had poured the greater part of the night, 
and we awoke in the morning to find its horrible and 
ceaseless patter continuing; but it cleared up by 8 a.m. 
to allow our wet tents to be struck and packed. Before 
%ve reached, however, the place selected for the camp— 
the terraces of fields at the village of Taklung, the crops 
of which afforded fodder to the animals—the rain visited 
us again in torrents, delaying the arrival of our baggage 
till dusk, as the long line of several thousands of mules 
and the donkey and yak corps had to thread their w=ay 
along the narrow- bridle-path by which we had come, in 
single file over 6 miles in length, and there the falling 
of any load delayed the w-hok of the column behind it. 
Meanwhile we had to wait in the chill rain and sleet 
which soaked through our waterproofs, and when the 
tents did come up they had to be pitched in this down- 
pKJur on the sopping slimy mud ; and as fuel was only 
available for cooking a little food, and none for the 
luxury' of drying clothes, the discomfort of the whole 
bedraggled force tliat night can w'eJl be imagined. 
Next morning, however, nearly everyone felt as well as 
ever, despite his cheerless sleep in damp blankets, for 
the rain had stopped at daybreak and had kt us enjoy 
a few stray gleams of sunshine before we started off 
again up the valley. The village gets its name of “ The 
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Tiger's Valley** {Takfmig) from the great horizontal 
bands of black limestone which streak the light yellow 
sand-stone of the bare billsidet suggesting the stripes 
of a tiger. On this hill, about 2 miles above the camp, 
were seen a few of the rare gigantic wild sheep, the 
Ovh 

At the village of Ralung (14,500 feet), 8 miles farther 
up the valley, there shot into view another great snowy 
range which blocked our way to Lhasa. Its dominating 
peak of Ndjin Kangsang, or “The Noble Glacier of the 
Genius,” rose up, 10 miles off, a majestic mass of snow 
and glacier ice, over 24,000 feet high, and on its western 
flank could be seen the cleft of the Rharo Pass which 
we had to cross. As this bleak hamlet of a dozen 
shepherds’ stone huts is the last habitation in the valley, 
we encamped beside it on a high shelving meadow over¬ 
looking the river, whilst the mounted infantry node on 
to reconnoitre the pass to W'hich we had to maivb on 
the morrow. They reported that it was held by a large 
force, and an armed Tibetan and some shepherds w'ere 
captured, who stated that the enemy numbered 2000, 
and that the Yutok minister had left Ralung the 
previous day for the other side of the pass, presumably 
to resume his command of the troofjs there. Ralung 
being such an important site, a post was formed here 
to keep our communications open with Gyantse. 

We were now quite above the limit of cultivation, 
and apparently also of trees and shrubs, for none tvere 
visible on the bare rounded slopes under the snow-line; 
but as if to compensate for this want, the hills were 
much greener w ith verdant turf than those in the less 
inhospitable regions below. The large monastery of 
Ralung is situated in a side-glen under the snows, a 
miles from the village. It is a celebrated one, and is 
of interest as being die original headquarters of the red- 
hat sect of Lamas, the Duk-fa, which monopolises all 
the monasteries and temples in Bhotan, and of w'hkh 
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the priesi'-king of that countrj^ the Dharma Raja, is now 
the spiritual head. This being so, ihe Tongsa Penlopp 
as the temporal representative of the latter, pat up at 
this monastery for the night. By Its side is a convent 
of some thirty nuns* who, as well as the monks^ were 
profuse in their welcome of the officers who visUed the 
buiidmg. They call the place, after their sect, ** Dut 
Ralungp'" or the ** Dragon/" and point to the hog-backed 
ridges of the surrounding hills as the hacks of the 
squirming dragons, w^^ho are their spiritual protectors. 
^^Ralung'* means the Valley of Horns/* a title 
which aptly designates the icy horns which encircle its 
Site, This snowy range is a continuation of that spur 
from Chumolhari which we saw ran off to the north 
along the Rham lake at Tuna, 

The road to the pass, next morning, led over a 
fine open moor, bounded by rolling downs and grassy 
uplands^ stretching to the dark red sandstone rocks 
tvhichp covered in part with verdure of deepest emerald, 
under the white snow-line gave wonderful bits of vivid 
colouring; w^hllst underfoot the springy lurf w^as 
begemmed vviih pink primulas, striped blue gentians, 
yellow potentillaSp cobalt poppiesp and the air was scented 
by the fragrant wormwood. Some snow-pheasants 
were flushed herCp and on the hills several wrild blue 
sheep (iwr/W), as well as gazelles, were to be seen. 
About the eighth mile our track left the central valley, 
which runs up to the great western glaciers of Nojin 
Kang, and, turning sharply to the righip struck into 
a narrow^, rocky gorge coming down from the eastern 
flank of that mountain (see photo, p. The relative 

w'armih of this gorge was at once evident, not only 
in its scorching temperattire in the sun, but in the 
thick grow^th of shrubs and trees which tve met here 
agaiHp after having apparently passed above the tree 
limit lower down at a height of about 14,000 feet. The 
water of the streamlet, toop was clear as cr>^stal, and 
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not of the muddy glacier type of the icy river of the 
maio valley which contributed so much to the cooling 
of the latter. It was particularly noticeable that 
several trees, of a prickly sort like buckthorn and with 
the contour of dwarf pines, about 20 feet high, shot out 
of crevices tn the rocks and tossed tlteir heads in the 
breeze, nearly 16,000 feet above the sea-level, which 
is by the highest elevation for trees that [ have 
seen recorded. The shrubs were juniper, willow, 
barberry, and a few copper birches—^which are called 
“Stripes,” with reference to the bark peeling off 
transversely, leaving tiger-like markings ^tvith a rank 
herbaceous undergrowth of hemlock, dock, rhubarb, 
arnica (smoked as tobacco), aconite, and nettles, 
pungent leek, cottony everlastings, speedwells, saxi¬ 
frages, and a profusion of other wild-flowers, mostly 
yellow and blue. 

Ascending more steeply over a rough rocky track, 
and crossing the bed of the streamlet, black with slialy 
shingle, and skirting a shallow lake about a mile long 
with numerous marshy islets, we encamped at its upper 
end on an old moraine under the icefall of an almost 
dead glacier, half a mile below the Kharo or “ Wide- 
Mouthed”'Pass. 

From our camp tve could see on the higher 
ridge, 2 miles beyond and &cing the pass, even 
with the naked eye, swarms of Tibetans moving 
against the sky-line in their strongly-fortified position, 
which was a loop-holed wall running across and 
barring the valley in a narrow gorge flanked by almost 
impassable precipices and snowy mountains. The 
General, on riding up to the pass with an escort to 
get a better view of the position and arrange for storm¬ 
ing it next morning, was met by a menacing fire from 
the enemy’s /ingn/s^ which were, however, fortunately 
beyond range. The mounted infantry' scouts reported 
that they had actually seen about 700 armed men hold- 
' Spelt “Khafot La,” 
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ifig the line of wall, and doubtless there were many 
more behind. It looked, therefore, as if a desperate 
resistance vv='as prepared for the morrow ; and the 
possibility of an attempt to rush our camp at night 
was accordingly pro\uded against. 

Under the cold shadow of the iceblls of thi^ 
glacier—^on the foot of whose lateral moraine we wenr 
encamped at an elevation of over i6,qoo feet above 
the sea-kvel—the air became piercingly chill at 3 p.ai., 
and a freezing blast blew down on us all night. 
Although the glacier had receded up to the massive 
granite of its rocks, leaving its later terminal moraine 
as a great isolated mound nearly a quarter of a mile 
below its present e?^t^emity, there was still a consider-^ 
able fall of tee and snow from its tumbled snowfields 
terraced and seamed by blue crevasses ; and the roar 
of its avalanches was heaJtl repeatedly during the 
afternoon and night. The temperature fell to 12 Fahr* 
below freezing. 

A desperate battle was believed to be impending 
when we started up the pass next morning {19th July) 
in warlike array. [mmediately our troops showed 
themselves on the pass (i6^600 feet) the enemy opened 
a harmless lire from the precipitous ridge of jagged 
crests and cliffs on the right, which rose over 2000 
feet above us (see photo here). The Goorkhas were 
sent up these heights to outflank the Tibetans, whilst 
the Fusiliers were moved dosvn the middle of the valley 
towards the main blcxrk’WalJ. On a knoll below^ tlie 
pass, where the artillery had its position, we pulled out 
our glasses and telescopeSp and could see all the move¬ 
ments distinctly^ the Goorkhas climbing up the 
piercing crags, and clambering across the Sleep slopes 
and loose rocks of the stone-shoots to the sno^v-Jine, 
whilst the Fusiliers boldly advanced to the main wall 
helow\ As the latter crept along under cover of 
the river-bankSj and got nearer and nearer to the 
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wall, and still nd firt was opened, che evcitefnent 
became intense, as it seemed tJiat the enemy were 
withholding dieir fire for the actual rush* When the 
Fusiliers climbed the glads and dashed across to the 
Strongest part of the wail—at the same place where 
poor Bethuiie was killed here three months previously 
—and then emerged on the other side, we realised that 
this part of their defences had been abandoned by the 
enemy and was now in our possession without a single 
shot having been fired, it was very difTererit with the 
Goorkhas on the heights. After scaling these to an 
elevation of nearly *9,000 feel, they were assailed by a 
heavy fusillade from the Tibetans. We heard die sharp 
rattle of our rifles in replyand under cover of the shells 
thrown by our lO-pounders, the GcMDrkhas were seen 
to advance steadily on. The Tibetans, after a dogged 
resistance, and hiding amongst the rocks, whence they 
kept up their firCp retired slowly and then broke and 
fled. Some of them threw themselves down the 
precipices, while many of them escaped up to the snow^ 
fieldsp where they could be seen, like a siring of ants, 
threading their way into the eiernal solitudes of ice, 
at an elevation of about 33,000 feet, where veniurous 
man never trod before, where it was impossible to 
follow them, and where doubtless most, if not all of 
them, must have perished miserably by the intense cold 
or by (ailing into the numerous crevasses and ioe-cicfts. 
Some who had hid in die louver rocks and attempted 
to make a stand below the wall were pursued by the 
Patlians and dispersed iviili great loss. Amongst 
those killed was an important chief dressed in blue 
silk. When the Tibetan prisoners passed his body 
they all turned and saluted with prostrations ihe earthiv 
remains of their faUeu lord. These captives gave 
the information that 1500 men held the wall on the 
i8th, but, alarmed at our arrival, half of them retired 
during the night down the valley to Nagartse fort, 
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iea>nng the remaining 700 or so^ who were levies from 
Kham, to occupy Uio heights under the snows from 
whence they were driven by our soldiers. Thiiteen 
hundred additional Kham ment they added^ were 
expected at Nagartse fort that day. In this battleheld 
amidst those icy solitudesp nearly ig^ooo feet highp 
on the Roof of the World* the enemy lost about 300 
men, whilst our loss w^as only one man killed and 
tw'o wounded* 

A halt was made to demolish the Avail where Jt 
crossed the road. This place was called 2^1^* or ^^The 
Slaty Defilej" the rock here being chiefly a bluish slate 
underlying the honeycombed cUflfe of midish sand¬ 
stone. The w’all across the rivulet ran up the lateral 
moraine of the great glacier, on whose snow-fields the 
escaping Tibetans were still to be seen struggling 
—the snowy peak above this glacier was called the 
‘"Black-headed God’s Bird'' (Lliaja-gonak)* Taking 
adA-antage of this halt I climbed to the foot of the 
glacierp w'hich ends in a isild lake hemmed in by a 
wall of rockj through a cleft in which its green Avaters 
rush out to meet the main stream* This wild gorge is 
notoriously infested by brigands, so below the w^all we 
found a giiard-housep to shelter wayfarers, and a Chinese 
staging-house* both of Avhich were temporarily deserted* 
For the night we pushed down the valley a few miles 
farther to the^shrub-zonep for the sake of fuel* crossing 
the turbid while waters of a glacier torrent which gave 
the name of The Milky Plain ” to the meadow\ There 
Avas no cul titration I however, and only a very' scanty 
grazing* rendered dangerous by abundant aconite ; so 
the poor mules* deprived of their customar)* grass* spent 
the nightp w^hich was miserably coidp in squealing out 
their discontent. The .Mounted Infantry who recon* 
lioitred the road dovvn to Nagartse found that place 
occupied and sev^eral ravines on the Avay held by armed 
Tibetans* of whom a fcAv were brought in as prisonersi 
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These stated that some of their number who had bolted 
from the Zara wall two days ago were pursued by 
Tibetan cavalr)*' and killed by these their own people. 
So it seemed as if we should have to fight our way on 
to Lhasa. 

The descent to Nagartse, in the basin of ihe great 
Yamdok Lakep w^ easy and gradual along the bank of 
the fiver, which gaiJiered up fresh feeders from every 
side ’t'alley where glacicr^lad snow-peaks shot into 
view. Some of the ice-comices were exquisitely 
beautiful in form and in their delicate shades of 
cobalt and pale green, and several old ruined keeps, 
perched boldly on the jagged crests and silhouetted 
darkly against the sky, like the familiar ancient casdes 
on the Rhine, added a romantic suggestiveness of the 
blood-feuds of w^arlike chiels and freebooting lords, to 
the picturesque ness of thb wild valley. 

Where the valley broadened out into a small 
meadowy called ''The Horses' Plain" die 

river cut through an old bank of conglomerated 
boulders, exposing a cluster of caves made by pre¬ 
historic men. They numbered about forty* Some of 
the largest were examined by two of us, and found 
to burrow^ 10 yards or more within the cliff of boulders. 
Their floor was deeply overlaid by the debris of ages 
fallen from the roof, and was too consolidated to be 
scraped away during our hurried visit. Excavation 
here would doubtless reveal deposits of much 
interest regarding the . earlier physical character of 
the Mongolian race, which curiously in its prescni- 
day features approximates to the large Asiatic ape, 
the orang-outang—Just as the negro approximates 
in physical traits to the great ape of the African 
continent, the gorilla. The position of these caves, 
too, near the former shore of that old sea whose 
bottom, uplifted by the rising of the ilimalayas, forms 
tlte plateau of Tibet, are thus all the more likely 
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to contain traces of primitive man.^ The prisoners 
said that these were the abodes of wild men who 
lived here before the Tibetans arrived. In this regard 
it is interesting to recall the widespread tradition 
amongst the people of Tibet that their country was 
formerly covered by water (? the Deluge), and was 
only comparatively lately inhabited, about two 
thousand years ago.® Some of these caves are used 
by robbers, for which this gorge is notorious, and a 
bend of the ravine below is named ‘‘The Robbers’ 
Nook.”* 

The valley expanded more and more as we 
descended, till, turning a corner, the bold outline of 
Nagartsc Fort shot into view at the end of a spur on 
our left, and beyond it the light silveiy streak of the 
great Yamdok Lake gleamed amongst dark-blue 
hills, whilst the tall poles of the praj^er-flags, pro¬ 
jecting over the house-roofs of the village, looked 
like the masts of fishing-boats at anchor on 
the lake — the famous “ring take” of the older 
maps of Central Asia, a vast inland sea without an 
outlet. 

The mounted infenir)* rode up to the fort, and 
were met by a messenger under a white flag, w'ho 
brought the news ihat the Tibetan troops had all left, 
and the place was only ijccupied by the “peace 
delegates" from Lhasa. These turned out to be our 
old friend the Ta Lama, and that truculent secretary 
who had fled from Gyants^, and the new Prime 
Minister, the Vutok Shape, and they asked for an 
interview with the Mission. This was at once giunted, 


• A lai^^e number of nedithic stone liuplemcnis has lately been 

found on the outer hills at Kalimiwng, in British fihoun, by Mr 
C. A. Bell, C.S. - 

* For gcalogica] evidence that die elevation of die Himalayas 

commenced only in middle Tertiary times, see OIdJmin's Otvlogyef 
/nJia, p. 477. » Chur. 
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and they rode into camp m procession, dressed in 
gorgeous yellow silks as at Gyantse. The new- 
Minister^ Yutok, was a stout, stolid little man, with 
notliing of the courtier or soldier in his appear^ 
ance, wearing a blue silk robe over his yellow tunic. 
They informed Colonel V'ounghusband that they had 
come in finally to make peace, as a result of a council 
meeting at Lhasa, and they demanded that we should 
return to Gyantse—(it was not Yatung this time!) to 
discuss the terms. Colonel Vounghiisband enquired 
whether they had received a written statement of his 
terms from the Tongsa Penlop. They admitted having 
received this, but stated that negotiations could only 
begin when ive retired, and that a treaty made at 
Lhasa could not be lasting, as the latter was a purely 
religious city, and did not concern itself w'lth political 
affairs, whilst our presence there vixiuld profane it. 
Our Commissioner retorted that there were many 
non-Buddhists, Mahomedans, Nepalese, and others 
always in Lhasa, and that we had decided to go 
there only after giving them an extensive time to 
treat at the various places along the road in vain, 
and that they had attacked the Mission instead. The 
treaty must now be signed at Lhasa, but he was 
willing to discuss the terms during the journey, and 
it depended on the Tibejans w-hether there was to be 
further fighting, for we wished to travel as peacefully 
as passible; and if there was no resistance we would 
treat them as friends, pay for our supplies, and 
would not stay long at Lhasa; meanwhile their 
men were to evacuate the fort. This latter request 
the delegates absolutely refused to comply with. At 
this point in the discussion news arrived that a large 
body of armed Tibetans had come out of the fort, 
and as they were making off towards Lhasa, they fired 
on our mounted infantry when the latter approached 
to ascertain who they were. Several of them were 
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taken prisoners. They were all anued with breech* 
ioading rifleiS. After this episode the fort was occupied 
by a garrison of our troops ; for there is no doubt 
that our vain^glorious enemy, like all Asiatics, are 
more amenable to the logic of facts and personal 
experiences than to reason * The fort was of smaJL 
si^e and in a crumbling condition, overgrown with 
weeds and nettles. In it was found a large stock of 
the food supplies of the Tibetan army, also suits of 
clothes and blankets. The building is about a mile 
from the shore of the lake, with a feiv poor huts of 
the villagers, and a Chinese staging-house nestling 
under its waits facing the lake^ 

The delegates came again next day, but after three 
hours* abortive talk, left without repeating the demand 
that the Mission must return to Gyanisiii and making 
it clear that they had not come prepared to negotiate 
at alh They also declined to promise that we should 
not be opposed farther on and their hearing altogether 
was rather insolent and overbearing. Some Chinese 
couriers proceeding to Chumbi brought in the news 
that serious riots had occurred in Lhasa, owing to 
some of tJie Kham levies, who had escaped from the 
Kharo Pass, having mutinied, and had been joined 
by fresh ones who had refused to fight us, and had 
begun pillaging the Chinesij quarter of the town. 
The Am ban had attacked them with his guard, and 
had several of his men killed. 

Taking advantage of our halt and that day's 
armistice, 1 rode over with a few others to see the 
sanciuarj' of the tticelar^" genius of this great sacred 
lake, the famous sorceress called the incarnated Pig- 
faced Goddess, a Tibetan Circe, who fn holiness 
ranks almost next to the Grand Lama himself, and 
whose shrine does not appear to have been visited by 
iiufopeans before. 

It was a pleasure to leave our warlike surroundings 
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and enlfrr again the world of dreams and magic which 
may be said to be ever with us in the mystic Land of 
the Lamas. Passing the fort of Xagartse, brilliant in 
reds, blues and w'hites, rising boldlj^ from the old shore 
of the iake^ at the fool of a rocky promontory, above 
the fields bestarred with myriad pink primulas and 
pale mauve daisies, and cobalt sheets of forget-me-not, 
a ride of 4 miles took us across the marshy isdimus 
of the blue “‘ring lake to the purple hills of the 
central island. Amongst these hills* in a bare, shallow' 
glen, our guide pointed out a w'hite speck 4 miles 
aw^ay as the abode of the divinity w'c were in search 
of? it is called "'^The Soaring Meditation 
Our road along the foot of the hills was fringed w'ith 
wild roses, barberry and trailing clemariSp and skirted 
for some distance a fine wood of tall juniper trees 
within the grounds of a small monastery 
showing that trees if protected can grow' freely at the 
great elevation of this lake, which is about 15.000 feet 
above the sea-level (and not 13,800 feet as recorded 
by the Suiw'ey A considerable grove also of 

willow' trees, laid out whh gravelled walks as a pleasure- 
gardeHt lay below the convent of Sam-dJng, w'hich is 
built near the foot of a smoothly rounded and non- 
precipitous spur of bare hill, about 300 feet above 
the plain and lake and near a small village. As we 
approached it dense snow-clouds suddenly descended 
and shut it out of view', and then as suddenly dis¬ 
appeared, transforming and retransfarming the land- 
scapt as if by magic from summer to winter, and 
from winter to summer, in the course of a few 
minutes: curiously, the white mantle was confined 
to the hill on w'hich the convent stood and did not 
e?vtend to the plain over which ^ve rode or to the 
hill above US* 

We disrnounted at the foot of the convent hill at 
the pra3'er-fiags on the large and walked in 
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the slushy snow up the long ^^igzagging dilapidated 
pathway of small loose stones, probably the remains 
of roughly-built steps, and bordered by a breast-high 
w^all With a stepped coping- The building itself also, 
we now could see, had a rather decayed and neglected 
look and a small and altogether mean appearance, 
which was disappointing in one of the most reputed 
shrines of Tibet. We saw no signs of inmates^ and 
on entering the main court of the building found that 
the pig-headed divinity and all her sisterhood had fled» 
The latter had evidently decamped that morningi as 
our guide had found them present die previous evening. 
It was unfortunate tliai they had been so panic-struck as 
to have deserted dieir hermitage, for they of all others 
were sure of friendly treatment at our hands, because 
the incarnation of this vestal priestess in the days 
of Bogle visited the Indian Mission at Tashilhumpo, 
and w'as on the friendliest of terms with its members^ 
and because the last one befriended Sarat Chandra Das 
in an attack of illness here. The present representative 
is a child of only sis years of age/ w'ho we were told 
had left for Lhasa with her motht?r nearly a year 
previous to our visit 

This august, if youthfulp lady is alleged by the Lamas 
to be the human iocAtnation of one of those monstrous 
creations of the later Indian Buddhists who followed 
the Brahmans in admitting female energies into their 
grotesque pantheon* The deity in question is depicted 
as a Fury with a pig's fecei called **The Thunderbolt 
Sow"” (Vii/ra in Tibetan ^ofyle and 

owes her origin to the ancient Eastern myth of that 
primeval source of energy, the productive pig, w hich 
was made the consort of a demoniacal sort of centauri 
**The Horse-necked Tamdiitp"' and was given with 

^ She wws bom at Ti^lung. 

- She is worshipped by Mepiicie nieichants as the Hindii 
tlhaA'imif a imm of the dreaded Kali, 
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him the joint task of defending Buddhism against 
its enemies. In this connection a legend tells how* 
when Tibet was invaded by the Jungar Tartars in 
1717, on the approach of the soldiery to sack this 
place^ their General sent a mocking message asking 
the abbess to come out and show her pig^s head^ and 
when she meekly begged that she and her nuns might 
be left alone, die inJidel warriors burst into the placep 
only to find eighty pigs headed by a large sow grunting 
in the assembly liali, the abbess having converted all 
her retainers as well as herself into swine. As the hog 
is ihe most “unclean** of all animals in the eyes of a 
Mahomedanr the Tartars beat a hasty retreat^ and this 
religious place was thus saved by its presiding sorceress. 
She receives divine honours from the Lamas of all 
sects—although strictly speaking she belongs to the red- 
capped Nyingma sect—a^nd she shares with the Dalai 
Lama, the King Regent, and the two Ambans the royal 
privilege of riding in a sedan-chair when she travels. 
Mr Bogle described her appearance in her mature 
form when she visited Tashithumpop at the time of 
Warren Hastings' mission, when Dr Hamilton cured 
her of an illness. 


**The mother went with me into die apartment 
of Dyijay Paumo, who was attired in a 
[monk^sj dress^ her arms hare from the shoulders, 
and sitting cross-legged upon a low cushion. . . . She 
is about seven-and - tw'enty, with smalt Chinese 
features, delicate though not regularp fine eyes and 
teeth ; her complexion fair, but wan and sickly ; and 
an expression of languor and melancholy in her 
countenancep which, I believ^e, is occasioned by the 
joyless life that she leads. She wears her hair, a 
privilege granted to no other vestal I have seen ; it 
is combed back withoui any ornaments and fells in 
tresses upon her shoulders. Her [hand-bene¬ 

diction] like the |Grand] Lama's, is supposed to 
convey a blessing, and 1 did not fail to receive it. 
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After making present!^ and obeisances 1 kneeled 
down, and stretching out her arm, which is equal 
to ■ the finest lady in the land,’ she laid her hand 
upon my head."* 

At our visit we saw neither nuns, monks, nor pigs. 
The convent buildings, three storeys high, are ranged 
round a roughly-paved courtyard some 20 yards square, 
the whole recalling sometvhat the appearance of an old 
country inn or hostelry* in Normandy. On the right, 
above the stables and cook-houses, are the dormitories 
of the abbess and her nuns, whilst the monks —for, 
curiously, half of the 160 inmates of the establishment 
presided over by the virgin abbess are monks—live on 
the left, beyond the Chorh'tts^ w'hich enshrine the bodily 
relics of the founder and successive abbesses before 
the present one, and in front is the chief temple. As 
the apartments of the nuns were deserted, we peeped 
into a few and found them very neat and tidily arranged 
as by a woman's hand. They each contained a small 
altar with butter candles, images, and a few books; 
the walls were hung irith paintings of deities, and 
the windows screened with white muslin curtains. The 
temple, as well as the block of shrines on the left 
of it, is entered by a flight of wooden stairs up to a 
verandah, protected from the weather by the usual 
large curtain. The frescoes were of the common 
kind and of coarse e^tecution, with the pig goddess 
frequently figured therein. The images were of gilt 
brass, and adorned with precious stones. Amongst 
articles on the altar 1 noticed a large c/ojsonn^ jar of 
the Ming period. The only books I could see w'ere 
the ordinary scriptural text and commentary, and there 
was no Ubrarj' of special works. The relic shrines 
were casitU in gilt copper studded over w ith poor glass 
i mi tatio n ^ of je 

^ Marktiaiti'a etc.p pp, 144^ 345, 
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The promenade on the flat roof commanded magni¬ 
ficent wide views of the surrounding country and part 
of the Yamdok Lak^ in its encircling hills to the west. 
To the south and east rose the grand sno^\y range 
of the Kharo Pass, from which ran down steept bare 
ridges to the deep blue waters of the *‘DeviJ*s Lake"' 
{Dnrn-T^&) about 6 miles lorig^ immediately below 
us. This latter was reported by Sarat to be of 
terrible appearanetj with black, frowning cliffs and 
stupendous crags, and 500 feet above the level 
of the Yamdoki It is^ howeverp on practically the 
same level as the Yamdok, not more than j or 2 
feet higher* and is merel}'' a portion of the latter 
which has become detached and isolated by the 
drj'ing up of the waters of the great lake, and its 
investing hills cannot be saLd to be steep except for 
a short distance on the southern and eastern shores- 
In tlie recesses of the central mountains of the ** island " 
of the Inside Rocks above Samding is said to be a 
cave w'hich ^vas inhabited by the founder of Lamaism. 

Our march to Lhasa was resumed next day (21st 
July) and continued for the next four days, winding 
along the western shore of the great lake; the Tibetan 
delegates had left during the night post-haste in die 
same direction. 

The lake gets its name from the elevated district 
in which it lies, namely ^^The Upper Pastures"" 
(H is frequently known as *^The 
Turquoise Lake"^- on account of its colour, and was 
called by the early Capuchin monks* who nearly all 
passed this way to Lhasa* " Paltc Lake,"" after the 
name of the chief village on its shores* Its circuit is 
about 150 miles, and takes over two weeks to traverse. 
Its elevation is raised by Captain l^yder over 1000 
feet above that recorded by the pundits, to about 

* Spelt 

* pronQimced ^ Vum Ts'o ” 
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14,850 feet above the aea-Ievel, though the frequent 
thunderstorms^ affect the barometer and boilmg-point 
thermometer so much as to render its precise estima¬ 
tion difficult^ 

The shape of this vast inland sea was one of the 
most striking features in the oid maps of Tartary. It 
was figured as a symmetrical ring of w^ater completely 
enclosing a circle of land in its centre. This error, 
derived from the oid Lama survey of the Emperor 
Kangshi, was repeated by the Capuchin monks. The 
idea of a complete ring was e:!Cptoded by Pundit N*ain 
Sing in 1S66, who showed dtat the mountainous 
island'' in its centre, over 25 miles long^ was connected 
to the mainland by the naf^ow^ isthmus which leads to 
the Samtiing monasicrj;. Its true shape was mapped 
out for the first time by the Lama surv'eyor, Ugyen 
Gyatshoj in iHSa-83, w^ho travelled round it and found 
that the ring w'as broken in tw'o places, the mountains 
in the centre forming a bulbous peninsula (see large 
map), called the ^Mnside Rtjcks” lyingTvith- 

in the lake and connected wdth the mainland on the 
west by a neck within which lay the Devifs Lake- 
When its outline was projected on paper, it had sonie^ 
what the shape of a scorpion w'ltli recurved tail, a 
resemblance, how^ever, which was unnoticed by the 
Tibetans themselves. 

Although this magnificent curve of land-locked 
water winding among the hills is not now a complete 
ring, it probably was so originally in its glacial period, 
when Its ivaters overflowed the stony promontory of 
ihe Tag or ** Rtseky' i^ass.* It certainly must have 
been almost a complete ring in comparatively recent 
historical ttmeSf wrhen h was continuous with the DeviTs 
Lake, across that narrow istlimus nowr so consolidated 
that we cantered over it all the w^ay on our visit to 

^ This pass has not yet been visited by any Euiapeaii, hm it 
to me to bti nol raoire ibnn looo feet above ilie Dem Lake. 
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Samding* Its two ends are only seps^rated by the Tag 
ridge* The people say. and Indeed there is ample 
evidence, that the larger lake is drj^ing up and receding. 
As we passed along its shore we could see the old tracks 
on the hillside 20 10 30 feet above the present rcjad, and 
in the side valleys were well-marked shallow terraces, for 
100 feet or more, markirig evidently former levels of die 
beach. Its waters undoubtedly extended in former times 
up the side valley down which w^e came 10 near the 
Kharo Pass, as die shelving shingly plain, spotted with 
white saline incrustation forming the bed of that valley, 
clearly continuous with the floor of tlie lake. The 
level of the water nowadays fluctuates within narrow 
limits from year to year, and with the season according 
to variations in the local snow and talnfall. The desicca¬ 
tion of this lake is doubtless due in part to the increased 
evaporation consequent on the disappearance of its 
glaciers and glacial feeders permitting the air to 
become warmer, whilst the rising of the Himalayas, 
w'hich has contiiiucd up to recent times, must have 
cut off a considerable amount of its former rain-supply. 

Tbe water of the lake tasted slightly salinCp as was 
to he expected in a lake which had no outlet, and 
which was fed by ram and snow from the hillsides, 
dissolv'ing portions of the lime and other rocks, and 
on evaporation leaving the salt behind ; but although 
slightly brackish it w'as quite drinkable and made good 
tea. 1 collected a sample of the w'ater for analysis, 
also some of the white efflorescent salt on the old 
lake-bottom forming the plain.^ The shore in places 
w^as strew^n with small shells and masses of feathery 
water-weed tvhich gave off a smell like that of the sea¬ 
shore. 

Our road struck the lake-side at 3 little village of 
wretchedly poor stone huts, malodorous with the heaps 
of putrid fish inside, small dried fish about the size 
^ Sec Appendix YIJL, p, 47^ 
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of a hemng and less; bui no boats or fi.shJng-tackle 
were anywhere visible, and the people, too, had all 
deserted. From liere we wound along the shore, under 
the gently rounded grassy hills, keeping generally 
close to the water's edge w'herc the beach was sandy 
or rocky, and making slight detours where stretches 
of rushy peat-bogs filled in the bays. The lake, here 
about 3 to 5 miles broad, in its setting amongst softly- 
swelling hills with purple patches of the pea-like 
pedicutnrisi had SO much the appearance of a wild 
Scottish loch, that, even despite the entire absence of 
trees, I involuntarily scanned the headlands for asteamer 
coming round the corner. Its climate, too, was 
suggestK'e of the Highlands in its misty moods and 
fickleness. The fleecy clouds flocking the deep sapphire 
sky and mirrored in the sparkling pale bluey-greeti 
W'aters of the lake, would Ijank up at times into great 
masses of grey thunderclouds which rested on the hill¬ 
tops and threw dark purple shadows over the glens, 
or resolved into a passing mist which drizzled over us 
in the dancing sunlight, or became a steady downpour 
drenching us through, until the sun in pity burst out 
again and dried us from its sportive mists. 

W^e encamped at the head of a fine sandy bay at 
the foot of the wide valley of Yarsig, up which runs 
the direct road to Shigatse by way of the Rong Valley 
beyond the liead of this one. ^Ve crossed the stream 
dry-shod by a small perforated causeway called “The 
Blessed Bridge," an artificial structure and not a natural 
bridge, which shortens the shorn^road by over a mile. 
Fish w'ere so abundant in this stream bclorv the bridge 
that they seemed literally to Jostle one another, so that 
some of the Indian followers, wading in, scooped them 
out on to the bank, and in a short time caught in this 
way over 300 lbs. weight. Several officers who had 
brought fishing-rods hooked, with a small “spoon” 
or flies, an incredible number in a few minutes; one 
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officer^ Major Iggfulden, landed in less tlian half an 
hour 48 lbs. weight, manv of the fish lusty fellows 
scaUtig 4 to 6 lbs. and giving good play. They were 
all like carp in general appearance* and almost scakless ; 
though some of them differed in the siaiie and arrange¬ 
ment of their spots (see photOt p. 306), all were excellent 
eating. As they were likely to be new species* seeing 
that the lake has been isolated for so Iqng from all 
outiersp 1 collected a few for identificarjon^ They 
doubtless came from the Tsangpo Valley over the 
Yarsig Pass, which is now over iood feet above the 
lake, and i6pOcx:i feet above the sea ; but in tliose earlier 
times, before the later rising of the Himalayas* it must 
have been much lower. The meadows here as well 
as the shore along which we had come were tenanted 
by numerous Pika mouse - haneSp \vho scampered 
timidly in and out of tlieir shallow burrows. On the 
lake swarmed countless duclc? and geese with their 
newlv-fledged broods, and a few gulls and terns hover-^ 
ing overhead screamed disapproval at our intrusion on 
their favourite fishing-ground. 

We were again victimised here by the wTaiher* 
A refreshing stretch of restful green velvety turf* 
besprinkled with springy white grave! of bleached 
shells covered with a small sweet-scented golden 
buttercup and a glowing amber pdtentilla redolent 
of new-mown havp had bt'Vn chosen for our camp on 
the shelving beach- But before our tents and baggage 
arrived, the sky suddenly became overcast, and rain 
began to descend in torrerits till sunset* when it turned 
to sleet and snow, which lasted all night, and did not 
leave off till eight o'clock next morning. When 
the sun shone brightly out again, the lake smiled 
once more alluringly, and everyone, refreshed by the 
night's rest, struck tents, and marched off in lovely* 
bright we^tther with spirits undamped by the dis¬ 
comforts of the night. 
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As we Wound out of this valley across a rocky 
promonton', we passed the shrine to the local genius. 
It was at an eerie wild spot where the crumbling rocks 
from above shot down into the lake, and here the 
peasantiy had smeared the stones over with daubs of 
bright red paint, and tied coloured rags and praver- 
flags to the large barberry and juniper bushes as a 
propitiatory offering to the malignant Tr’aw spirit of 
the place, who is figured as an ogre of a bloody crimson 
Colour. The local legend says that here a troop of the 
invading army of the Tartans who tried to desecrate 
the temple of the Pig^faced Abbess at Samding were 
engulfed in the lake when making for Palte. At tliis 
weird spot, too, the villagers consign the bodies of their 
dead to the transparent turquoise depths of the lake, 
and one of these gruesome objects could be seen 
entangled in the water-weeds below, under the wild 
blue poppies, dog-roses, and a deep blue myrtle which 
fringed the rim of the lake here. Amongst the grey 
lichen-covered rocks grew also some bushes of a kind 
of hawthorn in bloom — May-flower blossoming in 
July —and several ragged heads of a golden rod, 
as well as wormwood, violet larkspur, and rank 
nettles, and a delicate harebell, and many pink 
saxifrages, “breaking up the stones,'’ Several heavy 
showers now came down, but by this time we all had 
got into the frame of mind that it did not much matter 
to us whether it rained or not as we pushed on all 
the same. 

Palte ’ fort was discovered W'hen we rounded the 
bluff, standing picturesquely on the water's edge 
on the further side of anotlier bay, and reflected in 
the lake with its village under its shadow. Our 
mounted infantrv' had found it abandoned the previous 
day, so we moved on and encamped on the turfy 
meadow beyond it, tvhilst a detachment of the 
' This Mine is spelt by the Tjbeuins Pal-j4e; also d Pal-dJ, 
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mounted infantry reconnoitred the Kamba Pass into 
the Tsangpo \^alley^ and found that its fortifications 
also were evacuated ; thus the effects of the storming 
of Gyantse had been so far-reaching as to enable 
the Kharo Pass and the forts of Nagart.se and PahCt 
and the Kamba, the last of all the passes on the 
road to Lhasap to be gamed with little or no loss* 
The villagers of the dozen houses of Palte had 
nearly all fled to the hills with their valuables. Thu 
few who remained said that the Tibetan delegates 
had left the previous morning for Lhasat and that 
Tibetan troops* mostly Kham levies, had collected 
on the other batik of the Tsangpo to defend the cross¬ 
ing of that river. This fort is not a government 
one, but belongs to the local baron of these rigorous 
upland pastures. Owing to the elevation there is 
scarcely any cultivationp all we saw being one or two 
poor fields of barley near the villages. The inhabitants 
of this and the other villages on the shore live largely on 
fishi but do not seem to export much. They had 
hiddeo iheir bcatSp only one of which ivas found, 
[t was made of tintanned yak-hides stretched on a 
wooden framework and of a tub-like shape. They 
are so light tliat a man can carr}*' one inverted* and 
are very apt to capsize and founder* The fish are 
caught by drag-nets in summer, or by spearing 
tlirough holes in the ice in winter. Our collapsible 
Berthon boats* for use in crossing the Tsangpo, were 
opened out to-dayp and several officers passed the 
summer afternoon in being paddled about the lake 
fay the Indian boatmen from the Indus. 

Anotlier hideously wei night made our tents heavy 
again for the pack animals; but the weather improved 
as we started along the cundng beach of a sunlit sea 
in the bright, fresh morning air* Beyond another 
bay in which stood the crumbling ruins of an old 
fort w'ith bastions called **arrow towers," a newly* 
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built loophoitti block wall was found in a cer%* strong 
position ab<nit the sixth mile, where a rocky spur ran 
down from the Dak Pass (,6.800 feet) some;.I,at steeply 
into the lake. It was continued upwards for over r 
miles along the crest of the spur, and reminded one 
^ wall of China, and must have taken some 

thou^nds of Tibetans to build it r and showed their 
intention to defend the road to Lhasa, After a halt 
here to demolish the portion near the road where 
there were some nock-caves, we continued for S miles 
S hamlet of Toma-Jung, or »The Valley 

of Peas, at the foot of the Kamija Pass, This 
was the most fertile and cultivated part we had seen 
in the lake basin. There were several fields of barley 
peas and turnips; and flocks of sheep and* yaks 
iverc graimg on die hillside as well as on the hills 
across the take, here some 4 miles wide, where there 
was also a small hamlet of some half-dozen houses 
whence the bay of the mastiffs could be heard distinctlv. 
Th^ ts here, as at Palte, a feriy to the central peninsula. 

Uur camp (see photo, p. 290) filled the whole 
meadow, and in the evening, as tlie pumie hmie 
crept over the hills, made a pretty picture on the 
grassy bank of this hiJI-girt lake, with its man'ellous 
colours and the glorious cloud-effects of light and shade 
on the mountains. The pale turquoise colour of the 
lake w^s shaded aw^y Into the deepest sea-bJue towards 
Its furthest shore, where rose the purple hilts, and on 
the riglit whitrstopped, glacler^lad Npjin Kang 
and the Khano snows towered so high as to be 
mirrored ,n the restful, placid waters. Suddenly, 
without any warning, its mood altered, A gloom over¬ 
shadowed the land and blotted out its colour; and 
ins^nt y a blast sprang up and blurred the reflections 
m the lake, and broke its surface into ripples and then 
into waves which lashed each other into foam till white- 
crested "sea-hoRies" chased each other over the surf;.ce 
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and sent breakers up the shore, whilst a dark thunder- 
doud swept over the grey sky, and sent down pelting 
hail and sheets of ratn« *lhe scjuail disappeared as 
quickly as it came; a gleam of sunshine broke the 
spell of the storm, which slunk away with a low, 
vexed moan, and die w'ater and hills regained their 
colouring and repose. The natives, of course, attribute 
these storms to supernatural agency, and say that they 
are caused by a great green dragon which lives in the 
depths of this enchanted lake, and lashes the water in 
its fits of anger. This idea is doubtless suggested by 
the serpentine form of the green lake winding m and 
out amongst the mountains. They also believe that a 
golden fish of good luck has its abode in this sea, 
and they jealously treasure it as their mascot. 

Next day gave us the long -1 ooked-for sight of the 
Tsangpo, the great central river of Tibet, which is 
iKlieved to be the upper course of the Brahmaputra 
river, and took us down to its banks, across the 
Kamba I’ass. Tliere was a good-natured but gasping 
race for the first view. On the way up to the pass I 
looked out for the hollow* echo of travellers* footsteps 
observed by the Capuchin fathers, and attributed by 
them to some great volcanic caverns which diey 
supposed must underlie die surface here. A hollow 
sound was indeed noticeable, but it obviously was 
caused by the tread over die semi-separated flags of 
shale and stratified limestone which here underlie 
the gravelly soil, and whose strata run parallel to 
the slope of the hiyside. There is no trace of coal 
anywhere in this area, as has been alleged; the 
blackish slates and veins of serpentine have evidemly 
been mistaken for it; nor is the use of coaJ known to 
any of the Tibetans I have met. Looking back from 
near the top (jf the pass (16,500 feet}, which is a 
rounded saddle, we got a magnificent bird’s-eye view 
of the great lake, imposing in its dreary vastness, as 
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it fills the bottom of a ^reat network of ^alleys. Its 
want of rugged ness and of bold cliffs along the shore, 
and the severe bareness of its hills, were still more 
accentuated by the distance. Nevertheless, it impressed 
itself indelibly on the memory as a vast curving- sea 
of ttnmffied azure framed in a chain of bleak, round 
grassy hills. 

The first view of the Tsangpo river and its valley 
from the cairn decorated with wild sheep's 

homs and prayer-flags, at the lop of die pass was rather 
stem and inhospiiable* We looked down over the 
arid, rounded slopes of the hillside beneath us into 
the deep trough of a barren-looking valley 4000 feet 
below, nearly ihe whole bottom of which seemed to be 
taken up by the stony bed of a sluggish river, whose 
arms wound through it like silver threads. The only 
Cultivation noticeable w'as a fringe of fields along the 
foot of the bare sEony mountains forming the opposite 
side of tilt t”alley, which rose up steeply to a greater 
height than tlie ridge on which we were standing. The 
peaks of the northern ranges across the river, many of 
them snow-clad, were sharply pointed, more so even 
than those in the south, tvhich was quite contrary to 
the current theories of the Himalayan ridges, ascribing 
rounded and flat tops to the nortliem ranges. Ko trees 
vettt anywhere visible except a slight sprinkling near 
the bottom of die valley. There w^as no glimpse of 
Lhasa as had been alleged. 

When Atve left the pass behind us w^e entered Central 
Tibet, as this ridge which divides the V^amdok basin 
from the Tsangpo X^'alley also divides die Central 
province from Westem Tibet, or Tsang. Our track 
zigzagged down a stony path so steep that we 
descended over 4000 feet in 4 miles. In these bleak 
uplands the most conspicuous plants were dwarf w'lld 
rhubarb, arnica, blue gentian, and, lower dowm, the 
prickly-sEernmed blue poppy and tdelwelss; and here 
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we flushed a covey of snow-pheasants* About half-wa.y 
down we entered the upper part of a rocky ravine 
wherein, in the sheltered moister and less stubborn soil, 
grew numerous shrubs of juniper, barberry^ wild white 
roses with scarlet hips, and yellow furze bushes in bloom. 
Near die bottom several irrigation channels led the water 
of the ravine off to fields below, and presendy the gorge 
opened out in[0 some terraced fields at a prosperous- 
looking hamlet, nearly half a mile above the bank of the 
river, and about 200 feet above its level. The houses 
were surrounded by a few walnuts peach and willow 
treesp ajid the crops of wheat and barley were already 
yellow and ripe for harvesting. We encamped partly 
in the fields and partly in a grove of w^oolly alder-trees 
near the river-bank underneath the adjoining village of 
Parts! with its Chinese staging-house. 

The valley here is called *^The North Kamba 
Plain,*^ after the name of the pass } and the central river, 
which runs east and west, is known as *‘The Upper 
River,*' or V^ru The bed was about a mile 

wide, a boulder-strewn depression, in which wound 
in great curves the placid river as a majestic stream, 
never fordable at any season, and about 300 feet 
across- The banks showed a recent flood-water rise of 
over TO feet above the present leveL The running 
water had a temperature of about 40" Fahr., and, though 
turbid with glacier and floud-silt, usable for drink¬ 
ing purposes, i washed a little of its mud for gold dust 
and got a show of colour in the sediment. 

The climate, at this elevation of 12,000 feet above 
the sea, seemed almost tropical compared Avith the 
inclement regions of tlie Yamdok from which Ave had 
suddenly descended. The sun felt oppressively hot 
and Avas so sultry tJiat many of the Indians soon 
stripped and Avcrc bathing in the Tsangpo riA^^er; 
and the vegetation and Insect life AA^ere almost rank in 
the damper spots- Gaudy butterflies and briIliandy 
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iridescent dragon-flies hovered over the forget-mcr-nots, 
buttercups, mauve daisies, ruby and violet pcdicu/imst 
and a pale-belled tint clustered along the road-side and 
the streamlets of the irrigation ditches, which teemed 
with small fish, frogs, and brilliant insects j and stealthy 
lizards basked on the warm stones or scampered alter 
the ** lady-birdsamongst the trailing masses of yeJlow- 
flow'ered clematis which clambered over the dykes, 
taking the place of the purple-flowered variety of the 
uplands. Rank plants of Indian hemp, 6 feet high, and 
thorn-apple, grew luxuriantly amongst theiaJl docks and 
nettles in neglected corners. Flocks of snow-pigeons 
and red-legged choughs settled on the fields and trees, 
and doves flitted about with magpies, rose-finches, tits, 
and chattering laughing-thrushes. Tn the alder-grove 
myriads of cockchafers were dropping moribund from 
the branches, an unpleasant reminder that summer had 
passed. It was particularly noticeable that there were 
no rhododendrons, lir-trees, or brambles anywhere in 
this valley. At our side was the camping-ground of 
the Grand Lama, marked out with quartz boulders, and 
the usual high platrtirm for the throne occupying the 
centre ; it was remarkable how frequetitly these encamp¬ 
ments coincided with those selected by our General for 
military considerations. 

W^c had wide view's of the valley from our camp. 
The narrow shelving plain, from a half to 2 or 
3 miles on either side of the river-bank, was covered 
with terraced fields for the most part, and dotted over 
sparsely with the white houses of small farms and 
hamlets, usually encircled by large trees, and had 
altogetJier a prcksperous agricultural appcanmce. Up¬ 
stream the straight stretch of valley was closed by a 
bold, snow'-capped rocky mass w'hi'ch rose some 15 miles 
away into two prominent peaks, and by its precipitous 
sides thrust the river riorthwards, W'here the Tsangpo 
liad to make its way tli rough a rocky chasm so narrow 
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as to leave no room for any mule-track, hence the 
reason why there was no road to Shigatse along the 
river^bank above tins point, as the track had to climb 
over the Yamdok basin and rejoin the river in tlie 
Rong Valley above our former camp at Yarsig on the 
great lake. These bold peaks dominating this valley 
are interesting as being the northern terminus of die 
spur sent off by Chumolhari at Tuna, past the Rhaiii 
Lake and the Kharo Pass, and seem to form a part of 
the Central Himalayan chain of Saunders (see p. eqo), 
Dou n the valley the view was blocked by a rocky 
spur which ran out into its middle. At this point 
there is a feriy beside toe mins of the old imn 
suspension bridge—Chak-sam. To seize the passage 
the General had sent on a mounted party under Major 
"'ho made a dash thcrct and heliographed 
back the news that be had captured both ferry¬ 
boats, and had commenced, according to instructions, 
to pass over the mounted infantry. It afterwards 
was ascertained that our mounted troops on approach¬ 
ing the ferry found that the large boats were still 
plying, and that the last boat-load of Kham warriors 
was Just being landed on the opposite bank, where 
over 300 of them were bivouacked r these at once 
made off Into the w'oods along the foot of the hills. 
Our party seized the ferry-boat and its oarsmen on 
the South bank, and under cover of rifles sent over 
a Berthon boat which captured the ferry-boat on the 
other shore. The passage was thus soured without 
firing a shot. Had these boats been allow ed to escape 
down the river, bridges would have had to be 
built, delaying our advance for some weeks, as 
the four Berthon boats were <|uite inadeijiiate to 
transport the large force and the heavy loads of guns, 
stores, and transport animaJs. To hold the passage, 
a battalion of infantry and guns was hurried on to 
the ferrj', where we ivere now only 45 miles from 
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Lhasa, and only one-half day fmm the telegraph at 
Gyantseand London ; for the General had left at each of 
the fortified posts along our oommumcaiions at Ralungp 
NagartsCp and Paltc, in additjon to a company of 
infantr>"p twenty mounted men^ who galloped between 
these places with His Majesty^s maiLbags* 

The ferry soon became a busy scetiep bristling on 
both banks with khaki-dad officers and menp all 
energetically working like clockwork in pushing over 
the greatest number of troops and amount of loads 
in the quickest time. The local ferry-boats are huge 
barges made of walnut planks, flat-boEtomcd and square 
cornered like boxes, and bear on their prow a beam 
caiThTd with a great horse's head, suggesting the 
vehicle of Neptune in Western myth, as the Tibetans 
call their boat ^'the wooden horse/" Just as we call our 
railway engine the iron horse/" Each boat carries over 
in a single Journey about twenty ponicSp as well as a 
do7.en men and a ton of loads. They are poled along by 
the boatmen up-stream in tlie backwater under the 
great cliff of the promontor)% assisted by men on the 
shore dragging by a rope and pushing in the shallows. 
Immediately die nose of the Ixm heads into the stream 
beyond the point it is caught in the sivirls of the river, 
ivhose watersp slriking on the cliff and sunken rocks, 
become here a series of violent whirlpools and boiling 
eddies, \rhich seis:e the boats and carrj' them swiftly 
down^streamp whilst the boatmen excitedly strain ever^- 
nerve to paddle the boat diagonally across the currentp 
when a yak-hair rope is thrown shorewards, and if 
secured there the boatload is totved to land. This 
primitive mode of crossing was found to be verj' 
tediousp and caused long delays* through the boat 
missing tlse hawsers on the further $hore and being 
carried half a mile or more down-stream before they 
could be secured- A system of hawsers was rigged 
up by Captain Shepherd running them on pulleys over 
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a wire rope thrown across the sfreann, and on either 
bank were relays of some hundred sepoys and coolies 
to seize the guiding ropes and haul the boats ashore. 
In this way one of them would be loaded up and sent 
across and return again within half an houcp each 
making over thirty trips daily. It was interesting to 
recall that the Capuchin monks crossied here a century 
and a half ago by a “pulley on a cablein a similar 
way. Some skin boats obtained from ihe village were 
also usedj reminding one of the coracles employed for 
a similar purpose by C^sar* The four Berthon boats 
were also utilised^ tw^o of them being formed into a 
raft by a framework of planks laid across them. The 
other two were plied abouip w'ith the Attcick boatmen 
to give a helping hand with the hawsers and otherw ise* 
A lamentable accident occurred on the a5th July by 
a raft made of these Berthon boats capsis^ing in the 
whirlpools, by w'hich Major Breihertorip the Chief 
Supply and Transport Officer of the forcct was drownedp 
along with two Goorkhas and tavo Indian foUowerSp 
The hide boats were also rather dangerous t during 
the crossing of one of ihese a sheepp which was one 
of the passengers wuih a party of officers, in stamping 
its foot made a hole in the bottomp ihrough which a 
spout of water rushed in* but the Attock boatman 
nonchalantly placed his bare ilat foot over the leak^ 
and went on fowling to the other shore as if nothing 
had happened. 

An attempt to swim over ihe mules at the ferry 
resulted in several of them being carried down in 
the eddies and drow'ned; but afierwards about 2000 of 
them were SAVum over at a part of the stream some 
miles higher up w^here the current w^as less violent. 

The rocky promontory of blue granite cliffs at the 
ferry* jutting far out into the stream, had dammed 
up the river above it into a wide bay* in whose stiJ! 
backwaters a vast amount of the sand of the turbid ivater 
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had become deposited^ which on die falling of the 
tloods had been blown by the wind over the surround¬ 
ing country for several miles^ deluging the fields with 
its tawny billows, and converting them into a desert* 
These destructive sand-waves are still advancing^ and 
along the foot of the rocks they form high rolling 
dunes of shifting hillocks over 20 feet highp and have 
sent off yellow arms fingerEng away up the mountain 
sides for a mile or more. 

The old iron chain suspension - bridge spans 
picturesquely the main stream of the river about 20Q 
yards below the ferryp under the monastery ivhich 
bears its name, '^The holy hill of die Iron Bridge"' 
t'/t'o-fi). It is of the kind met with in 
Western Chinat and, according to the local tradition, 
wsLS built in the early part of the fifteenth century a*t>. 
by the sage T'angtong-lhe-King,^ now a canonised 
saints whose image is worshipped not merely irt the 
adjoining monasteiy^ ivhicli he is also said to have 
built, but in the chief temples throughout the country' 
as well. This pontifes is figured of a dark complexion^ 
with long white hair and beard, and seated holding a 
thunderbolt in his left hand and an iron chain in hts 
right* He is credited with having built eight such 
bridges over the Tsangpo. Hts monumental handi¬ 
work here of itself certainly entitles him to the respect of 
the inhabitants; for although it is not used at present, 
oiving apparently to the river having burst for nearly 
half its waters a fresh channel to the north, and so 
having left tlie northern end of the bridge stranded amid- 
streaitip the structure itself stiJl stands firmly after all 
these centuries, a m^gnilicent piece of engineering w’ork 
in the wilds of Tibet. It is about 150 yards in length 
and 15 feet above flood-level, and stretches between 
two tall masonry piers which are characteristically 
given the shape of the sacred The nordiern 

* Bom in 13^5 A^D. 
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pier stands on a large mound, doubtless founded on 
a rock, on whai is now a wooded islet in the middle 
of the river, and the other stands on the rocky southern 
shore below the monastery (see photo, p, 3 a a). The 
two double chain - cables, made of t-inch thick iron 
links of a foot long, are fastened at each end to great 
beams built into the piers and into the rocks beyond 
tliem. Between and connecting these two tightlv- 
stretched cables were suspended, throughout their 
length, at intervals of about a >'ard, loops of yak-hair 
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rope^ carryingp in ili^ir ^pex below^ a iootsv^y of pLanks. 
] foot broad and lashed end to end. The bridge was 
5till in u^e in rSjSp when visited by one of our Surt'ey 
spiesp whose diagram of it* here rep rod need p shows the 
whole river as running under the viaduct, and iliis is 
still said lo occur at low w^ater m ihe diy^ ^ason* At 
present, being out of use* the timber footway and its 
suspensory' ropes have been removed. The chief defects 
of the structure are its want of lateral stays to prevent 
the alarming sw^inging, and its open sides with narrow 
footway prevent it being used for cattle^—only for 
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human passeng;ersj and not more than one of those 
could pass at a time^ No toll was said to be levied 
for transit over it„ as h was kept in free repair 
by the villagers for the Government; whilst for the 
ferry the fee of about twopence p^t passenger^ and 
fourpence a pon>% went to the local monastery. 

The monastery is prettily perched on the rocky ridge * 
overlooking the bridge* It nominally con rains eighty 
monks, though onl}^ two or three were present at 
the time of our visit. It was of the usual kind, but 
had a larger display of bright flowers than any we 
had yet seen^ in pots two deep around the courts 
and balconies^ the hollyhocks^ asters, and nasturtiums 
being especially luxuriant* The surface of the granite 
cliffs at the ferry rocks, dark-blue with their large pro¬ 
portion of hornblende, was covered with earthed and 
painted images of divinities and their spells. Most 
of these were images of the tutelary guardian of this 
dangerous spoh “The Wielder of the Thunderbolt,^^ 
and his si^ell, and copies of the latter on paper were 
profusely placarded over the rocky cliffs near the river- 
bank. Fish were freely caught at the ferry during 
the enforced ^vait for transport; they wTre chiefly 
spotted carp and mud-fish with two long moustache¬ 
like feelers* On the monastery hill were many wild blue 
sheep with Iheir lambs, and numerous woolly hares; 
a badger and otter w'ere also seen, but as all shooting 
had been forbidden by the General, for political reasonSi 
nothing was shot at this time. 

The delegates agatn paid the Mission a visit at the 
ferry* They were headed by the Ta Lama, who >.vas 
accompanied by the Grand Chamberlain, and the 
abbot of the largest monastery^ in Lhasa^ Dapung, 
both of them dignified and distinguished-looking priests 
(see photo^ p. 430)* They represented that they had 
been sent back from Lhasa by ihe National Council, 
with the old re<iuest tJiat the Mission should not 
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proceed to that forbidden city; for, urged they, if we 
did go there, the Grand Lama might die from the shock 
to his religious feelings. They also gave the unsatis¬ 
factory news that this dignitary had left his capital, 
and had retired to a monastery several days* journey 
beyond. In the suite of the envoys came an English- 
speaking Chinaman, who, with a keen eye to business, 
intendewed the chief commissariat officer on the 
quiet, and told him that he would contract at Lhasa 
to supply him with as many stores of grain and common 
provisions as he wanted, which looked as if we were 
rcalJy neaHng a metropolis at last. 

The crossing of the river was accomplished in sis 
days, the whole of the force having been ferried over 
by the 30th of July. 

The left, or northern, bank was delightfully fertile 
and w’cil wooded, and it was satisfactory to hnd that 
the people had not bolted from the villages, a sure 
sign of returning confidence. The villages w^ere 
pictures of agricultural peace, and the prosperous- 
looking inhabitants were busy harvesting, reaping, 
threshing the com, and building stacks. So populous 
was this part, that [ counted over a dozen hamlets 
within % square miles. The fertility of the fields here 
was amaiiing; the wheat, barley, peas, and beans w'ere 
breast-high, and quite equal CO the best English crops, 
as were also the vegetables, so that many of our 
people, after their long privations, revelled in the peas 
and radishes. 

We encamped at the village of Chagla, in a grove of 
alders and poplars, alongside an orchard of apricot 
and walnut trees with the fruit almost ripe. Some of 
the alders and willows were fine old trees 40 feet high ; 
and the dense rank growth of w'ildflowers and w'eeds 
along the borders of the fields was such as to make 
this part of the Tsangpo oasis a quite suitable habitat 
for the rhinoceros and to bring the discover}- of the 
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fossil remains of that anioial by Sir R. Strachey near 
tlic source of this river into harmony with present- 
day h.cts* 

Leaving the ferrj' without any regrets, we once 
more turned our faces Lhasa-wards, and, proceeding 
4 miles down-streanii entered on the 31st July, the 
tributar)' valley which led directly up to the holy city^ 
now under 40 miles distant^ and with no more 
inten^ening passes to bar our way. The cultivated 
valley, with its rich crops of oats ntisJStardp 

rape and coriander, ended abruptly about 2 miles 
below the ferrj'. Here a bold, jagged spur of granite, 
destitute of all verdure, ran down abruptly into the 
middle of the river, whose deep main stream swept 
the foot of the cliffs, and seemed to leave us no 
passage wlmtever. 

Our track—the great trade route to Lhasa!—now 
narrowed into a stony trail along ’which we had to 
pass in single file, over masses of rocks fallen from 
above, threading in and out amongst giant rusty 
boulders, and climbing giddy staircases hewn across 
the face of the granite cliffs overhanging the rushing, 
swirling tide of tlie muddy Tsangpo, a few yards 
below. At these dangerous spots, where many 
travellers must have lost their lives, the cliffs and 
boulders were profusely covered with rock-cut sculp- 
tunes of various divinities and tJiieir mystic spells, all 
brilliantly besmeared with their conventional colours* 
The image most frequendy figured was appropriately 
the ‘‘Saviour-G^xldess of the Sea and Rocks,Tara 
(in Tibetan a form of the ^'Goddess of Mercy," 

the benefactress who guards the traveller from the 
dangers of the falling rocks, and of the seething waters 
below his path. The next most frequent image was 
that of the wizard founder of Lamaisrn> one of whose 
shrines was perched on a small rocky islet with an 
old gnarled weeping willow drooping over it, whilst 
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the founder of Buddhism was scarcely represented at 
all. This defile was nearly ± miles long, and about the 
most formidable natural barrier we had yet encountered. 
The strongest pan of all ivas at its lower end, where it 
joined at right angles the valley leading up to Lhasa. 
Here the rocks rose up in almost sheer cliffs into 
colossal columns and aiguilles, owing to the massive 
crystalline granite splitting sharply along its lines of 
cleavage, and on the topmost pinnacle, nearly half 
a thousand feet above us, outlined against the sky, 
stood looking down upon us the old castle of Chu^Stil 
and its lower fort on a knife-edge ridge much nearer. 
These two forts, although now more or less ruinous, 
had evidently been of enormous strength, and this 
man'elluusly strong natural position, canimanding so 
effectually the trade-routes from India, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Shigatse to Lhasa, and also the approaches to that 
city against a hostile force, tends to corroborate the 
tales told of the prominent place this stronghold took 
in bygone feud^ wars and invasions. Luckily it 
w'as not held against us, although an immense heap 
of new'ly collected stones at its lower end show'cd that 
the Lamas had intended to hold it; so our long column 
laboriously emerged, winding in single file into the 
open valley of the Lhasa river, the Kyi or "River of 
Happiness,” at the village of Chu’sul. 

The Lhasa Valley, here at its mouth about 3 miles 
broad, seemed less fertile and cultivated, and w'ith 
fewer trees than the central valley we had left, being 
blocked by a broad belt of sand from the Tsangpo, 
which river, now deflected from its westerly course 
by the Chu’sul cliffs, turns sharply dowo southwards, 
looking like a continuation of the Kyi river; and on 
its opposite or right bank, about 6 miles below’, stood 
the large red-walled fort of Gongbar and its monastery, 
surrounded by trees and considerable cultivation. 

Turning up the valley of the Kyi, we passed through 
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the village of Chu’sul, conshting of some forty dirty, 
stone-buitl houses arranged in a narrow lane, along 
which scurried several black pigs as we rode past. 
Beyond the village we came out on to an arm of the 
Kyi river watering some rich fields, and 1 gazed 
intently on its crystal waters, possessed by the thought 
that, only a few hours before, that very water doubtless 
had passed the Forbidden City, now- so near to us. 
This river was surprisingly large in volume, seemingly 
almost as large as the great Tsangpo itself. It seldom 
flowed in one stream, but spread out into many arms, 
which cun'ed through the bed of the valley in a 
w'ide nerivork of ramifying channels, joining here and 
separating there to enclose sandbanks or fertile fields 
or swamps. As several swamps lay in the direct 
dry-weather track, up the middle of the valley, we 
skirted the shingly hillside on our left for several 
miles; thence undulating across the sandy foot of 
several spurs with a sparse growUi of yellow gorse 
bushes and pink pedicularis, we encamped on a sandy 
plain by the river-bank at the almost shadeless hamlet 
of “Inside the Heat*’ {Tmpa-ttan^), w'here the grilling 
heat was almost overpowering until tve got into the 
shelter of our tents. 

The valley here looked like a part of the dismal 
Egj’ptian desert, so barren and hot-looking were the 
rocky hills, and so deeply engulfed was it in sand. 
The drifting sand blown from the Tsangpo banks, as 
well as from the Kyi and its tributaries, and from the 
crumbling granite peaks, had not only covea*d the 
bottom of the valley deeply with its sterile waves, but 
had overwhelmed all the mountains to their vnry 
summits, acxxi feet and more above the river-bed, 
filling up their hollows and crevices with its broad 
glistening sweeps of yellow sand like tawny snow- 
wreaths, through which the tips of the rugged granite 
crests and pinnacles peeped darkly. Every side- 
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ravine which we could see, up and dow-n, as well as 
tliose in the Tsangpo Valley beyond, presented the 
same extraordinary weird appearance through being 
enveloped in the devastating sand, and gave some 
Idea of the terrific force of the whirlwinds which 
blow here in the months of January and February, 
It also showed that w'e were now getting near the 
physical conditions of Central Asia and Baluchistan 
with their moving deserts of sand. The yellow drifts 
and hillocks have their surface rippled by wa'vj' 
markings like driven snow, and lie chiefly at right 
angles to the prevailing winds up the valley, their 
long slope to windward, and a steeper slope to iee. 
It was difficult to believe that these barren wind¬ 
swept wastes, more severe and forbidding than any 
we had yet seen, were the gateway to the fertile 
plains and benign skies of the Lhasa \^ale. 

All this, however, was only another of Nature’s 
devices to mislead the traveller seeking to penetrate 
her paradise in this remote tramontane land, in her 
ultima Thule, For, a few miles above this desert we 
entered next day (Bank Holiday, the ist of August) a 
series of rocky defiles, between which, as we proceeded, 
the sand-drifts grew' less and less, and the valley opened 
out into wide, more or less cultivated, meadows, 4 to 
5 miles broad, with many villages and groves of trees on 
both banks. In the defiles, the crystal waters of tJie Kyi, 
united for a time into one stream, swept swiftly along 
under the narrow pathway built as a ledge over bluffs, 
or chiselled witJt infinite labour across the hard rock 
of beetling granite cliffs, and curv ing past the edge of 
giant boulders, along w'hich we had to pick our way 
circumspectly in single file as in the Chu'sul defile. 

At the entrance to one of the strongest of these 
formidable clefts, where the granite efifts tow^ered 
almost vertically above us, w'e came on a fresh barrier, 
a newly-built, strong, loopholed wall barring the ruad. 
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whicH to be dismantled. Ttie ^lanite rock 

here was so remarkably coarse in its grain that ft 
looked almost like a conglomerate of pebbles, and it 
was largely mixed with great stretches of stratified 
black shale and limestone, through which it had 
obviously burst in a molten state, as large angular 
pieces of diis shale and limestone were embt'dded 
within the cry’stalline structure of the Intrusive granite. 
We halted at the village of Nam, a fief ^ of the great Sera 
monastery of Lhasa, and found it deserted by every¬ 
body except tu'o cripples who could not run away, 
and who now flourished a white flag, having evidently 
been informed of its magical slidtering powers by the 
Ta Lama or others. 

In the intervening meadows were numerous 
monasteries with their priests fattening on the people, 
also a few shrines. Two of these latter were especially 
interesting, one an imposing stone-built and unwhitened 
structure with four striking chortmSi across the river on 
the left bank, and ascribed to the King Kalpachan, one 
of the most popular of the Tibetan sovereigns, who 
lived in the latter half of die ninth century a.d. The 
other tvas the tomb of tlie Indian monk Atisha,* w'ho 
came to Tibet in 1038 a.d., and finding that Lamaism 
was much tainted by admixture with devil-worship, 
founded a reformed order upon a purer Buddhist model, 
which afterw^aids became the Yellow-cap sect, and 
now as the State Church holds the entire secular 
government of the country. I was surprised, therefore, 
to find die tomb of this saintly reformer in semt-ruinous 
condition, neglected by the ungrateful and now wealthy 
sect, who profess indebtedness to him for their own 
superior purity; but who in their turn have again 
degenerated by incorporating once again so much of 
the degrading devil-worship w'hich he condemned and 

' A Fctlgious cnduwmcnt'ticJ' is whilst n Jay one is ski~g(u 

- His properanuic was DipanLiani SrijnaiuL 
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eliminatcid. Atisha died at this place* Ne-t'ang,i in 
1052 A,D., on his way from Lhasa to other monastenes 
down the Tsangpo. The tomb* enshrining his relics 
is within a ruinous, barn-like room* painted yellow 
outside, standing in a clump of old w'i I low-trees, and is 
in the form of a large efiorUH about 15 feet high, and the 
same in diameter at its base. Its surface is plastered 
over, and is covered by poorly executed frescoes of 
Buddhas and the conventional image of the saint him¬ 
self seated cross-legged, Buddha-wise. On the basement 
plinth are painted tlte white elephant, the white umbrella, 
and the other seven symbols of an emperor of Ancient 
India which are usually ascribed to Sak}'a Muni, and 
w'hich the modern Buddhist kings and chiefs of Siam 
and Burma still appropriate in their titles as Lord of 
the White Elephant, etc. It is in the charge of six 
illiterate monks, who reside in a small convent at the 
foot of the bare stony hillside about 200 yards off. t 
spent half an hour here, enquiring especially for Indian 
manuscripts, and could find no trace of any, not even 
a single leaf, beyond the local tradition that a few 
sheets were buried with the saint’s body. The only one 
amongst the attendant monks who could read and write 
did not know the Indian tvrlttcn characters of Atisha’s 
time, and 1 believe he was sincere in his protestations 
that none of them had ever heard of Indian manuscripts 
having been seen here in recent times. 

The rock - sculptures hereabouts bore abundant 
evidence that Atisha and Indian monks of his class 
had been in this localitj'. Tor the cart'ings covering the 
rounded shoulders and clifis along the roadside were 
more in the old Indian style, whilst the contour and 
general appearance of these dark be-lichened, rounded 
granite hills reminded one forcibly of similar hills in 
the Buddhist Holy Land around Buddha Gaya, whence 

1 Or “The Smooth (Mnye-t'ang). 

^ Tbi& buiUting h cAllod temple^ 
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Atisha came. The subjects canedj when they were 
nut the simple farm of Sak^-a Munt hirtiselft were often 
those ancient forms of Buddhist divinities that are to be 
seen engraved on the rocks in Mid-indiap These older 
forms, however, evidently did not find much favour here 
with the latter-day Lamas, and have not received votive 
smears of brilliant red and yellow and blue paint at the 
hands of the priests, but remain in unbedaubed obscurit)'' 
alongside the gaudily coloured popular favouriteSp chief 
amongst which was the four-handed form of the Grand 
Lama and his mystic spelL This spell, w'hich opens 
heaven and closes hell, is repeated endlessly over the 
rocks I and where the spell is repeated many times in 
succession below each other^ it bands the rock with 
vertical sEripes of brilliant colours, as each of its 
syllables is given a different hue. The tints are the 
distinctive mjihological colours of the si?t regions of 
Buddhist rebirth, namely— 

i Om /mi m HftHg 

(while, green, yellows bluCp red, black, or dark blue. 

Another of the most common inscriptions here was 
"The Lama is omniscient/" obviously to instil belief 
in the divinity of the priests. If Atisha could now 
revisit these scenes of bis former labours he w'ould be 
shocked at tlie intn.Kluction of sti much false indigenous 
paganism into his teach?ng* and would be altogether 
unable to recognisG many of these later Tibetan 
innovations which are as degenerate as those which 
he took such pains to overthrow' bv' Ills great 
reform a don. Some of us also t'isited a thriving 
monastery, 2 miles up a side valle3% called “The 
Academy of Ra-tod.'* This was one of the ancient 
monasteries which the despotJe first Dalai Lama 
forcibly converted into a Yellow'^p one. His image 
here is given the high place of honour immedLately 
nesst to Buddha^ behind which iti a dark cxrrner is the 
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effig}- of it^ founder, ihe Lama LongdoJ, ivho is bdittved 
to be permanently reincarnated as the ruler of the 
fabulous Utopian ccntineni Sambhala, which the 
Lamas place in the neighbourhood of Afghanistan, 

As showing the ignorance of Lamas, even so near 
to Lhasa, I should mention that on entering another 
monaster}' near here, on the roadside higher up the 
main valley,^ I noticed that they had figured the 
luck}' fly-footed cross, the swasitita, in the reverse 
way, that is, with the feet going not in the diurnal 
course of the sun or the hands of a clock, but in the 
opposite direction, Avhich the merest tyro should know 
is not only wrong, but is the form of this symbol used 
by the non-Buddhists, the indigenous Black-caps, the 
Bon. and the use of which is regarded by the Lamas 
as wicked. When 1 pointed this out to the chief Lama 
of die convent of thirtj- monks he did not realise the 
mistake he had made. 

We caught our first glimpse of die Lhasa suburbs 
on i£ig-iagging over a stairivay hewn across the shoulder 
of a sheer bluff, w hich rose over lOo feet above the clear 
green waters of the Kyi river, and dammed the latter 
above it into a great shallow lake filling the whole valley 
here about 2 miles broad. From this bluff we sighted 
the glittering golden roof of the temple of the Oracle 
Roj'al, about 4 miles below Lhasa, showing some 12 
miles off over a low rocky spur running out from the 
hills on our left, \\'hen we pierced through the neck 
of dlls spur we found a colossal figure of the seated 
Buddha carved on the rock in low relief, facing Lhasa: 
but no view of the latter nor of any of its surruunditig 
buildings, nor even the dominating hill of the Dalai 
Lama's palace, could be seen from hereabouts. Across 
the valley an incense-kiln sent forth a dense column of 

“ This iniiitution cutifflisly belonged to the Ked-cap Sakya sect, 
^tho«ifh thev also gave the tyrant Dalai Lama LubKing {p, jo} iht 
^ct of lioiiour next to huddlia oii their thief altar. 
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smoke up the muiiniam side as a sacrifice to the spirits 
of the locality, as this promontory acts as a barrier to 
the river here and is said to cause disastrous floods, 
so that every passer-by deposits in front of the g^reat 
idol a pebble as a propUiatorj'offering: these contribu¬ 
tions now form a little hillock in front of the image. 

Our first view of any part of Lhasa was not obtained 
until about 4 mites above this colossal Buddha, at a 
long cairn or tnand^Hg, faced with slabs carved with the 
nttttti*' legend, .\t this place suddenly burst 
into view up the valley, now a broad sea of fields and 
groves, the red palace of the Grand Lama, like a small 
glittering speck crowning the conkal-looking hill of 
Potala, to miles away, and. moving on a few paces 
further, the still sharper “Iron Hill” of the Medical 
College disclosed itself. We-could see nothing whatever 
of the town of Lhasa, which was hidden behind these 
two hills: but most of us strained our eyes in trying 
to see through our glasses some glimpse of the city, 
and all felt a thrill of excitement in being actually 
within sight of our goal. 

Another sudden transformation now pleasingly 
changed the face of the valley into fertile cultivation, 
which stretched several miles broad and with numerous 
groves on towards Lhasa on our right, and up the 
Ti \'alley on our left, as we went forward through rich 
fields of oats, wheat, peas, and potatoes, and past water 
mills where flour was being ground, to encamp at the 
junction of these two valleys, by the side of the bridge 
over the Ti river and near the village of I'ilung (or 
Toilung). The Ti river woiS sw-ift flowing and of 
surprisingly large volume, seemingly as large as the 
Kyi, although the latter ap|>eared in its turn to be 
unreduced in size. Its bridge was an exceptionally 
fine one about 100 yards long, w'ilh masonri* piers and 
substantial stone embankments and protecting outworks 
between the five vvatenvays through which sped the 
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somewhat turbid green flood. From our c^p Potala 
was in sight 7 miles off, and in the stream large “trout" 
leaped, and were so abundant that many weighing from 
one to three pounds were caught in a short time with a 
ground bait of barley dough. Nearly all of them were 
infested by parasites which sowed their bodies with soot}’ 
black spots. 

In the afternoon the delegates reappeared, iliis time 
with a larger following than before of abbots and other 
Lamas and lay ofhciais in a great variety of brilliantly 
coloured costumes and peculiarly shaped hats. The 
headgear was amusing in its fantastic variety. There 
were fluffy yellow Tam o’Sbanters, large deep-fringed 
circular bonnets, like pink silk lamp-shades, flat crowns 
of claret-coloured velvet with long bushy crimson 
tassels, and the Chinese brimmed hat of the Latna 
Councillors with yellow satin peaked crown. Those 
worn by the cup-bearers to the abbots were the 
most remarkable, being in the form of a large water- 
jug or ewer, as indicating the office of their wearers. 
The procession was headed as before by the Ta Lama, 
who brought with him again the Abbot of Diipung, 
and the Chamberlain of the Grand Lama, Iroib wearing 
gold-lacquered fiat hats with a button-like knob on 
the top and tied under the chin. They were much 
more conciliatory in demeanour than they had been 
before, and shook bands most affably all round, and 
brought ostentatiously forward a pompous train of 
servants cariying a large number of poor but bulky 
presents of bundles of countiy worsted cloth. They 
agaiir asked that we should not enter Lhasa, and stated 
that at a mass meeting of the citizens some 10,000 strong 
held that day a large band of desperadoes had offered 
to fight to the death to prevent the British defiling the 
holy city with their presence. Nevertheless, added the 
delegates, the Government, although sympathising with 
the populace in the matter, refused the offer in order 
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to avoid further bloodshed, and had sent round criers 
to announce by beat of drum that no armed resistance 
or violence must be offered to the English, otherwise 
these invaders would make both the place and people 
"as the dust beneath their feet,” This showed that 
the Tibetans had at length learned to respect the 
prowess of our troops. The delegates now contented 
themselves with stipulating that none of the soldiers be 
allowed to enter the town, which was agreed to as a 
temporary' measure on condition that the Lamas allowed 
the city traders to open a bazaar outside the British 
camp for the supply of goods to the men. 

Some Chinese officials also arrived with a letter from 
the Amljan to say that he would come out to meet the 
Mission in camp on the following day on its arrival 
outside the gate of Lhasa, This seemed a concession 
on his part, for as he was a plenipotentiarv' minister 
with the rank of a viceroy, he might, as the Chinese are 
such sticklers for etiquette, have demanded that he 
should be called on first, or it may have been intended 
to postpone even by one day our entry into the city 
itself; irr any case, k was satisfactory to find that the 
Amban seemed at last to be bestirring himself to obtain 
an interview with the Mis.4ion. 

The last stage of our long and toilsome journey w as 
reached on the 3rd August 1904, when we arrived at 
our final destination, the mysterious city which had 
preserved its isolation for so many centuries, and which 
was now for the first time tn its history- entered by a 
European force. Fired with a kindling enthusiasm, our 
feelings of eager anticipation as we started off dtat 
morning, when every step we took brought us nearr-r 
to our goal, and every turn of the road might reveal 
the sacred city, can be imagined and must have been 
akin to the emotions felt by the Crusaders of old on 
arriving within sight of Jerusalem, after their long 
march through Europe ; or to those of the unsentimentTl 
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Gibbon, when he first trod "ivith lofty steps the ruins 
of the Eternal City," and listened with strange uplift¬ 
ing of spirit to the singing of the " barefooted friars in 
the temple of Jupiter." The scenery also was the most 
romantic we had yet seen, the sides of the valley rising 
boldl}* into rugged pinnacles of fantastic shapes, such as 
Dore Sincifully pictured for his errant-knights, with 
castellated monasteries crowning the heights and cling¬ 
ing to the cliffs. The weather, too, which had continued 
showery for the greater part of every' day, cleared up and 
became bright and suriny. So fertile and picturesque 
teas the valley—“This country is certainly worth fight¬ 
ing for," was the cotnmon remark of the soldiers as we 
ascended this beautiful valley. Many trees, chiefly 
walnut, apricot, willow, elm, birch, and alder, diversified 
the landscape. 

The old fort with its ruined battlements on the 
sharp limestone peaks above the village of “The 
White Alder Tree" {S/ting dmgkur) was especially 
striking, and here on the rocks a Lama pointed out to 
me the footprints of the mythological guardians of 
this place: the huof-prints of a magic horse, a buffalo, 
a monkey and a bear; but as 1 listened confidingly 
to his tale the marks dearly show'cd themselves to be 
the holes in the rock from which nodules of limestone 
had weathered out. Further on, a loop of the river 
swirled by the hillside, and we passed the village of 
Cheri containing a large slaughter-house, where dozens 
of sheep and j'ak-oxen are slaughtered dailv for the 
consumption chiefly of the 9000 monks of Dapung 
and neighbourhood, who, whilst professing to be 
Buddhists, nevertheless participate in this way in the 
taking of life, and so contravene the first of all Buddhist 
commands. Not far off was a village of butchers and 
beggars by the roadside, in which the ivalls of the huts 
were built of the horns and skulls of the slaughtered 
sheep and ojten. 
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The great monastery of Dapung* the largest in the 
worldg with several gilded roofst stood up proudly above 
thiSp under the foot of tlie hills. Its huge piles of 
clustered buildings in their mountain setting looked 
at this distance like a grand hotel in the Riviera. 
Crowds of Its Lamas were coming and going to Lhasa, 
some riding on ponies and all of them looking askance 
at us and bewildered at our intrusion in such force- 
Below the great monastery and nearer to the road in 
a fine grove of large trees peeped the golden pagoda 
roofs of the residence of the State Oracle^ the 
Magician Royal, and his hundred monks, the tip of 
which building was the first vestige of tliese suburbs 
we had seen from far down the valley. From here 
the road to Lhasa led by an cnhankment across a 
morass of bulrushes whose shallows glowed with the 
marigold blossoms of a pedicularis; also pink water- 
lilies like lotusesp marshmallows, marestails, watercressp 
forget-me-nots, while a host of ordinary European wild 
flowers, including harebell and shepherd*s purse^ 
covered the roadsides, and in the w'ater amongst shoals 
of small fish of the sii^e of minnows I noticed a newt, as 
w'ell as frogs, and m the deeper pools swarms of ducks^ 

During a holt in the fields beyond the marsh 
until a suitable site for the camp could be found, 
the Nepalese Consul of Lhasa (see photo, p. 35S) 
rode up w'ith a following, and saluting the General, 
warned him to be careful of the T^mas, who had 
still several thousand armed men in the immediate 
neighbourhood. A sufiiciently diy^ site having been 
found, the force moved up and pitched camp on a fine 
open turfy heath (*’The Wild Asses' Meadow'outside 
the city gate (see plan, p. 329), by the side of the summer 
palace of the Dalai Lama, "The Jewel Continentp" and 
in full view' of the Grand Lama's castle on Potala, ivhich, 
with the Medical College hill by its side, tow'eted up 
grandly about a mile away* 
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Ir was a moment of mute but heartfelt exultation 
to every member of the expedition, most of all perhaps 
to General Macdonald, who by flawless arrangements 
had led his little band of 650 British and 4000 Indian 
troops and followers across the backbone of the world, 
and foot by foot pushing his way* opposed at everj' 
point hy the hostile climate and the Lamas* had 
encamped them beneath the windows of the Dalai 
Lama's palace, at the gate of the long-closed capital. 

To catch a glimpse of the sacred city, several of us 
hurried on, riding up to the gatetvay in the cleft through 
a ridge that screened the town from sight. On clitnb^ 
ing the ridge alongside the gate* which was crowded 
%vith several hundred Inquisitive monks and townspeople 
thronging out 10 see the white-faced forelgneirs* the 
vast panorama of Ehe holy city in its beautiful mountain 
setting burst upon our view'i and we ga^ed with aAve 
upon the temples and palaces of the long-sealed For¬ 
bidden City, the shrines of the mystery which had 
so long haunted our dreamSp and which lay revealed 
before our eyes at last. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

LHASA, “THE SEAT OF THE OODS.*' 

' * -^iF/ niMi IfaJ U — Tibetan P anvEJi n* 

Here at last was the object of our dreairis !—the long- 
sought, mysterious Hermit City, the Rome of Central 
Asia, with the residence of its &mous priest-god—and 
it did not disappoint us! The natural beauty of its 
site, in a temperate climate and fertile mountain-girt 
plain, with the roofs of its palatial monasteries, temples, 
and mansions peeping above groves of great trees, 
to some extent explains why the Lamas ivene so jealous 
of intruders, and fits Lhasa, W'hen once its natural and 
artificial difficulties of approach have been removed, to 
be one of the most delightful residential places in the 
world. , 

The most superb feature of all, undoubtedly, rvas 
the majestic castle of Buddha's vice-regent on earth, 
which far exceeded the highest expectations we had 
formed of it. From first to last, from far and near, 
this imposing pile on Potala hill dominates the land¬ 
scape and catches and holds the eye. Wherever else 
we might direct our gaze for a time, w'e invariably 
found our eyes involuntarily returning to this towering 
mass and resting on its fascinating outlines (see photo, 
p. 2). As we neared Utis palace of the Buddhist Pope, 
encircled by hills rising above the marshes' of the 
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River of Joyp” a drcitlar bastion gave it a remark¬ 
able re^mblance to the Vatican of Rome^ the city of 
the seven hills (see photon p. 3S8;. 

The first glimpse of the sacred metropolis is dramatic 
in its suddenness. As if to screen the holy capital from 
view until the last moment, iVature has interposed a long 
curtain of rock which stretches across between the two 
bold guardian hills of Potala and the Iron Mountain, 
entirely shutting out all view of the town from the side 
of our appmach on the south-west. This rocky curtain 
is pierced in its middle by the western gate of the city, 
called *^The ^fiddle Door - Barrier (Pit^^&~KaVni£‘)^ 
whose top is given the form of the religious 
monument, and it is not until this gateway is passed, 
or until the ridge above it is scaled, that any view 
whatever of the town is obtained. 

The vista which then flashes up before the eyes is 
a vast and entrancing panorama. On the left Is the 
front view of the Dalai Lama's palace, which faces the 
east, and is now' seen to be a mass of lofty buildings 
covering the hillside—here about ,100 feet high—from top 
to bottom with its terraces of many-storeyed and martyr 
windowed houses and buttressed masonry battlements 
and retaining walls, many of them 60 feet high, and 
forming a gigantic building of sLately architectural 
proportions on the most picturesque of craggy sites. 
The central cluster of buildings^ crowning the summit 
and resplendent with its five golden pavilions im its 
roof, was of a dull crimson, that gives It the name of 
the ** Red Palace/' whilst those on the other flank were 
of da/,zli ng white ; and the great stainvay on each side, 
leading demn to the chief entrance and gardens below, 
zig-zagging outwards to enclose a diamond-shaped 
design, recalled a similar one at the summer palace of 
Peking. A mysterious effect was given to the central 

I Spelt Tht prefaced consonanis itt Eliilicsare 

Et5 usu^i silent. 
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portion of the building by long curtains of dsrk purple 
yak-hair cloth which draped the verandahs, to protect 
the frescoes froni the rain and sun, but which seemed to 
mud^e die rooms in secrec}\ 

On our extreme rights and connected with the Potala 
hill by the knife-edged ridge^ towered the still higher 
Iron Hill, topped by its medical college, and fore¬ 
shortened from here into a tail pinnacle. Between 
these two hills stretches out in front the well-wooded, 
fertile plain of the winding Kyi river^ like a fine 
European landscape, 4 or 5 miles broad, and 7 or 8 
up the valley to where a side spur from the mountains 
blocks the vLew% In the foreground are numerous 
orchards, gardens, and parks up (o the river bank 
and between its many channels, and about a mile off, 
the town shows up as a thin %vhite line amongst the 
trees, in the centre of which shines out the glittering 
roof of the great ** cathedral/'" with the smaller burnished 
roof of Ramoche temple; to the left and further oilt at 
the foot of the hills. Sera, the greatest monastery in 
Tibet after Dapung, and, as a background, beyond 
the green plain, studded over with the white villas 
of the nobles and little farmsteads, rise on all four 
sides, lofty mountains 3000 to 6000 feet above the 
plain, penetrated by the white tracks threading straight 
ahead to China, and to the Tengri Lake and Mongolia* 
passing by Sera on our left. 

The town u^as entered for the first time on ihe 
4th August, the day after our arrival, when the British 
Mission, escorted by a considerable force of our troops^ 
marched in state through the streets of Lhasa^ on the 
way to the Chinese Residency, to return the ceremonial 
visit paid by the Am ban the previous evening. On 
this historical occasion, when foreign civilized troops 
first paraded the streets of the Forbidden City, the 
Mission and its escort formed a picturesque procession 
headed by a contingent of the Amban's bodyguard and 
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pikcmen, in quaint coslumL-B and anus photo, 
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hills by the corner of the alder coppice of the monastery 
of Kiindeling, one of the four “royal" convents of 
Lrhasa from which the Regents used to be chosen during 
the minorities of the Dalai Lamas (see plan, p. 34a). 
Mere also on a hillock was a Chinese temple to ihe deified 
Mongolian Emperor of Siberia, Kesar, and the ancient 
white cocks, offered to it as native gifts, to the number of 
nearly a hundred, crowded the roadside in front of it; 
while on the sandhills outside the holy road, so that 
their abode would not defile the city, was a loathsome 
encampment of beggars and outcasts, huddled in dirty 
huts built of the horns of yaks and sheep and other 
ofial, and roofed over with ragged blankets. 

The gateway itself was besieged by swarms of these 
sturdy beggars who grovelled by the puddles of the 
flooded roadsides. Passing through the gateway we 
were met by the magnificent front view of Pocala and 
its palace, towering up majestically only 100 yards 
or BO from our roadu-ay past the houses of the sub¬ 
ordinate officiab, retainers and store-rooms and shops 
at its base; several of the shops here, it was noticeable, 
were butchers’ stalls kept by women, who were cutting 
up the carcasses of yaks and exposing the flesh on 
sale for consumption by Lamas and others, right under 
the windows of Buddha's Vice-Regent. Looking up at 
die hundreds of windows of that massive palace, 
seemingly deserted, one wondered whether the report 
w'ere true that its saintly master had really fled on 
the day that wc crossed the Tsangpo, or he still 
in hiding here tvith an army of his warriors behind these 
strong wails, lying in wait for a favourable opportunity 
to pounce on us unawares. We also wondered when, 
if ever, any of us might be privileged to expJore the 
mazes of its hidden interior. 

Beyond this, at the tall edict pillar, a monolith in 
dark granite, about 18 feet high (see plan, p, 342) and 
photo, p. 336), and flanked by two Chinese temples, the 
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path branched off into four, passing^ among^st gardens, 
groves, and a large park. Our road to the Chinese 
Residency was tlie inner onet which led be[ween the 
woods of two pleasure-garden St where the track for 
nearly a quarter of a mile was a slushy quagmire, 
through which our infantry marched unflinchinglVt or 
skirted the deeper parts in single file. This brought 
us to the house of one of the old nobility, that delegate 
Councillor or Minister of State whom we met at Xagartse, 
and who takes hts popular title from the Yutok or 
^^Turquoise Crowned" bridge (see photo, p. 344)^ that 
here bestrides an old channel of the Kyi river, which 
now, even in flood season, is silted up into dry holds. 
This bridge is walled up and roofed over like a corridor, 
and gets its name from the coloured tiles of i ts Chinese 
pavilion rQof„ in imitation of the bluey-green turquoise- 
hued tiles of the old imperial palaces in the Celestial 
Empire^ This seems to be the only coloured tiled roof 
in Lhasa, except a small one on the Dragon temple, and 
its ding}' green hue would never suggest "Murquoise 
were it not for its name. 

The tovvn of Lhasa was entered about 300 yards 
further oUp when, alongside heaps of putrid refuse, we 
passed under a small Chinese archway into the Jarge 
square between the Chinese quarter and the great 
**cathedraL" Crowds of people, chiefly Chinese and 
their Tibetan wives, stood on ever}' doorstep and 
ihronged out into the streets, staring stolidly at our 
partj\ while women peered in timid curiosity from 
ever}' window of the two- and three-storeyed houses. 
As we turned to the right toward the Am ban's quarters, 
past a Chinese theatre and restaurants, the houses were 
nearly all one-sioreyetl, as m the Flower}* Land, wdth 
neat turf-walb in front enclosing little flower-gardens 
widi pots of blooming asters, marigolds, stocks and holly¬ 
hocks, and nasturtiums within and on the window-sills; 
but the streets were in a revoltingly filthy condition, 
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dirtier even than Peking-, and Uttered over with all 
sorts of refuse and mirj' sewage in which scores of 
unwholesome pigs wallowed repulsively. The Amban's 
residence (see plan, p. 342) was of the usual pattern of 
Yameit, or Chinese Government office. Before the 
doorway, with its painted dragons and its blue-robed, 
pig-tailed wardens, stood an incense-bumer, flanked by 
tall poles for banners, and two great masts bearing a 
dovecot-like framework for lanterns ; and inside were the 
usual tablets and succession of paved courtyards, with 
their reception-rooms, separated from each other by a 
gateway bordered by sign-boards 1 >earing Chinese 
inscriptions and seals. 

The Amban ’ received the Mission with elaborate 
ceremony, A salute from bombs heralded our 
approach, and shrill pipes struck up a weird blast as 
our party entered the gateway and rode over the paved 
causeway between the double row of Chinese soldiers, 
in bright yellow and blue, edged by scarlet, who stood 
shoulder to shoulder armed tvith breechloading rifles 
which they held at the “present.” His Excellencj*, 
who is a middle-aged man of pleasing manners (see 
photo, p. 33S;, advanced into the third court to receive 
Colonel Vounghusband, and here everj’one dismounted 
and shwk hands with this Celestial dignitary, those 
who had not seen him at his visit to camp the previous 
day being now introduced and receiving his cordial 
greeting. 

He led the way into an inner court, evidently the 
inmost of all, in the small reception-hall of which 
there was a semicircle of red-cushioned chairs with 
a liny table in the middle of the curve, in 
front of a plain red cotton curtain. Here he invited 
Colonel Vounghusband and his Staff to be seated on 
the left-hand chairs, with the Colonel next to the table, 

' This is a Manebu ward meaning “ Minister of State-^—Rockhill 
tn JouTr R^y. At. xatiL p. 7, 
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■ and he himself sat down on the other side of the table, 
with his tail of eight assistants ranging round the 
cur\'e on the right side of the entrance door, All 
these Celestials, separated by the table from the British 
officers, were dressed in almost identical fashion—in 
dark blue silk jackets with lighter blue collar and 
frock-skirt, black velvet boots and black upturned 
rimmed hat, with the button of rank and peacock’s 
feathers on the crown. The button worn by lUt* 
Amban was a coral one, that of the highest class of 
mandarin next to the Emperor (see p. 165); and his 
chief assistant—who, by the tvay, spoke French, having 
been at Paris for some years—^worc a clear blue button, 
the others ranging dowm to colourless glass. They all 
sat round demurely, bolt upright, and most of them 
with their palms resting on their knees. After the 
interchange of a few compliments refreshments were 
brought in, unsweetened tea and English biscuits, and 
a tasty sweetmeat of shredded kernels of nuts, followed 
by cheroots and cigarettes, in the general conversation 
that followed, the Amban apologised for the poor 
tawdry furniture of his room, which had been evidently 
improvised on a few days’ notice, consisting mostly 
of a deal framework covered over with red cotton 
cloth. He asked eagerly for the latest telegraphic 
news of the Russo-Japanese War, as his information 
was several months old. 

This Amban, Yu Tai, is a brother of the envoy 
Sheng Tai who signed the Sikhim Convention in 18^3, 
He is a Manchu of noble birth, a scion of the royal 
house, and was specially deputed from Peking by the 
Empress-Dowager to settle the Anglo-Tibtrtan dispute, 
under a threat of punishment should he fail. His 
evasive and dilatory tactics will be remembered —how 
he was appointed in September 1903, but did not reach 
Lhasa till the lalh of February 1904, and despite 
repeated assurances that he w'as hurrj'ing on to Guru, 
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and afterwards to Gyaritse, and giving dates for his 
starting, under various pretexts never left this capital 
at all. Indeed, there was every reason to believe 
that notwithstanding their plausible professions of 
friendship the Chinese have been alt along hostile, 
playing their old game of making a catVpaw of the 
Tibetans against us. They certainly gave false infor¬ 
mation several times during this eitp^itioii, minimising 
the strength of the Tibetan forces, and they concealed 
from the Mission the plot to attack it at Gyantse, while 
in the Chumbi Valley they are believed to have acted 
as spies, giving information to the Tibetans of our 
strength and movements, and are alleged by the 
Tibetans to have opposed the sending of delegates^ On 
the other hand, they offered some support to our 
advance, probably with a view to weaken the Tibetans 
by inducing them to fight against us and so enable 
China to recover her vanishing power over them with 
greater ease. 

Be this as it may, the Amban's excuses for his 
non-appearance were now^ accepted by Colonel Young- 
husband, and his promises to assist in reaching a settle¬ 
ment were cordially welcomed. He was handed a note 
disclosing the terms, w'hich he promised to communicate 
to the Tibetans without delay, h was quite possible 
that he was sincere in his desire to effect a settle¬ 
ment, as long experience of China has proved that 
local pressure, such as has now been applied by the 
milita^ strength of the escort, is always much more 
efficacious than mere diplomatic action. He con¬ 
temptuously referred to the Tibetans as ignorant, 
blustering savages, and deplored their dark cunning, 
duplicity and dilatoriness, which, he naively remarked 
to the Commissioner, “You and 1 " would never think 
of practising. Colonel Younghusband asked him to get 
the Ti^tans to appoint three or four delegates with due 
authority to negotiate, as he could no longer submit to 
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interview a succession of irresponsible persons; and 
perhaps the Tibetans would not delay matters longer 
when they learnt that one of the conditions of the treaty 
was an indemnity which would increase daily so long 
as we remained in the countr). Referring to the 
reported conflict between the mutineer Kham troops 
and his Chinese guard in the previous week, the Amban 
tried to minimise its importance, as it reflected on his 
authority. He said that it was only a small matter, 
some robber bands who had been enlisted by the 
Tibetans to fight us were encamped near the Chinese 
quarter and commenced lo practise their profession 
there; but the Nepalese Consul gave a more serious 
account of this afiair. 

On leaving-taking, Hts Excellency again conducted 
the Commissioner to die third courtyard, and after a 
hand-shaking all round, our own escort having lined 
up inside, the procession re-fomied and made a detour 
through the city. 

Near the door of the Yamen stands an old city gate 
Mrith remains of the wall which formerly surrounded the 
city, and w'hich was desiroycd during one of the wars, 
over a century ago. Amongst the crowd here stood a 
criminal with his neck in a huge padlocked oiwgHf, or 
wooden collar, looking not a bit ashamed of his uncom¬ 
fortable manacle, and carrying us back to the days of the 
stocks in Europe. As the capital penalty is inflicted on 
small provocation, the minor punishments of the 
manacling by iron chains, and barbarous topping off 
a hand or leg, are administered in retribution for as 
trival offences as in the days of our Queen Bess,‘ and 

1 By ihe Draconian Enslish law— Slh Eluabeth— the exporter of 
sheep, IoioIh or rami was for the frtl offence lo forfeit all his goods 
forever, to suffer a year's itnprisonmcnc, Aaiv his hand 

iui ^ in a naaiket town upon a market day to be There nailed up ; 
and for ihc second offence he was to be adjudged a felon and suffer 
death accordingly. It is iiueresiing to see that only a few tnootlis 
ago {in the latter pan of 1904), the baibarcws practice of mutilating 
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the prisoner is then set free to find his own food anti 
lodging by begging or as he may. In this way Tibet 
saves the cost of keeping prisoners in jails. 

The procession now streamed through the heart tjf 
the city, followed everywhere by the eyes of a mther 
sullen crowd of Lamas and kit}', which filled the side 
streets and the doors, windows, and roofs of the houses 
along the Une of march, many of them being seen to 
bolt across to get a second look at a point further along. 
The citv generally was smaller than had been 
anticipated. The compact town is barely half a mile 
square. Its streets are rather narrow and neither 
drained, nor paved, nor metalled, but the main ones 
are laid out on a fairly good plan. The houses are 
substantially built of stone walls two to three storeys 
high, with flat toofe (none sloping) and carefully 
white-washed, the beams of the eaves being often 
elaborately picked out in red. brown and blue. The 
streets, although cleaner than in the foetid suburbs, are 
as dirty as one expects In an Eastern, and especially 
Chinese town, where all attempts at even the elements 
of sanitation are utterly neglected. Indeed, the chief 
market-place in the great square surrounding the 
cathedral ” was tincommonly clean considenng the 
circumstances. The articles displayed on the stalls in 
the streets outside the shops were chiefly native eatables, 
trinkets, drugs, books, clothes, and broadcloth. A few 
European stores were also offered for sale, amongst 
which I noticed two quart bottles of Bulldog stout at 
six shillings a bottle; it was tn good frothy condition, 
and I was told that it was drunk by the wealthier people 
as a liqueur. Many of the shops, especially those of the 
Chinese and N'epalese merchants, looked tidy inside, 
but the open doors and windows of most of the Tibetan 

thieves ifl Afghanistan by lopping off the Imtiil has birtn abolish^ 
by the Amir since h« tqjcricticed the piiifl of a gutishoi injury in bis 
own tiond 
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houses revealed disgustingly dirty and disorderly 
interiors, although their dazzling whitewashed exteriors 
were brightened by eaged singing birds, larks^ rose- 
JinclieSi and doves, and on the vvindow-sills pots of 
flowers. 

The temples were all lavishly decorated with their 
verandahs [tinted in bright colours- The great temple, 
however — the chief temple, and shrine in Tibet, ** The 
House of the Master” to which pilgrims flock 

from the remotest pan of China and Mongolia, and 
whichj from the flattering accounts of die Lamas, I had 
called **The Cathedral "—was esjxicially disappointing, 
from the outside at least, as k was a squat and rather 
mean-looking building, buried amongst narrow streets 
from w^hich its gilt roof could scarcely be seen at alL 
At its entrance^ the facade of which is emblazoned with 
two great purple and gilt monograms of the mystic 
Om tunm legend like a coat of arms (see photo, p. 364 )p 
stood a crowd of red-robed monks whose anxious looks 
betrayed their fear lest we should push our way into 
their most sacred temple, w^hich, however, we passed 
by, to their evideni relief 

In the market-place, facing the door of this temple^ 
under the shade of a fine old willow^tree. Is a curious 
stone tablet bearing a bilingual inscription in Chinese 
and Tibetan, containing quarantine directions for small¬ 
pox, which is the great plague of Lhasa and Central Asia* 
Its base is defaced by numerous cup-like depressions, 
said to be caused by children playing round it, and 
these have obliterated a good deal of the inscription, 
especially on the Chinese side* It was erected under 
Chinese supenr'ision, and is remarkable in being framed 
in an arch of brickwork, the only example of the arch I 
have seen in Tibet- Near this monument is the tall 
edict monolith, containing an inscription in Tibetan (see 
.plan, p. 365) recording a treaty of peace between the 
Chinese and Tibetans- It is surrounded by a high wall 
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of stone, and on one side it is overshadowed by a hnge 
willow-tree whose twisted roots writhe like dragons 
—one evidently of the famous pair which bordered 
its sides over a century ago. 


On leaving die town we passed by two more of the 
four ** royal” monastenes ornamely, Chomo-Ung 
and Tengye-ling- At the last* the Tongsa Penlop has 
taken up his residence with his crow'd of retainers. 
From here, past the Royal Dancing Grove on our left, we 
skirted the ** Pasturage stvamp;, where the elephant of 
the Grand Lama w'as feeding on the rank reeds,^ 
and proceeded along an avenue of twisted old willows 
squirming like snakes^ to the ‘‘Dragon Temple” Avith its 
green and gold roof and tleep pooU where w'e again struck 
the sacred Circular Road, w'hich invariably traversed 
in the “Avrong""or unlucky direction, that is, against the 
course of the sun, tvhich no Tibetan ever dares to do. li 
Avas very gratifying to me to find that the provisional 
map of Lhasa, which [ had compiled from native infomia- 
tion, and a copy of Avhtch had been issued to each officer 
by Government, proved to be very accurate, and indicated 
the various streets and buildings with 
remarkable precision. 

Back in camp, we hurried Avith the 
neAvs of our visit to catch the nut- 
going post, which now brought Lhasa 
into close touch Avith the outer world i 
for relays of mounted infantrj' galloped 
iviih His Majesty^s Mails from the 
sacred city to the telegraph terminus 
at Gyantse in three days, Avhilst 
special messages w'ere (lashed to London within fifty 



rAscmiLK 01^ rosTAL 
STAMI* vriXH Hate 
tJF AkElv.U.. 


^ This younsf tuiker, about ^ fret hijgh. was pnesent-ccl sonic years 
by the Raja of Bhotan ; enters had been sent from icmc lo time by 
ihe Sikhim Raja^ but seldom survived lou^. It is housed behind the 
Dragon Temple at this marsh, and is considered a maseotr cspcclalEy 
as the old Indian word fur elephant—namely^ tocans also 

"^drajjonH” which Li the mythlcai guardian of trea^ure^ 
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hours from Lhasa, but curiously the postal authorities 
made the odd mistake of spelling the name as ** Lahssa ” 
in the stamp which imprinted our first missives from 
the holy city. 

A market was speedily established outside the camp, 
at w'hich merchants and hawkers, to the number of about 
4x», mostly women decorated with turquoise jewelleiy% 
drove a brisk trade in fruitSp vegetables^ sugar, and sweet¬ 
meats ; candies also with wooden wicks were in demands 

When negotiations began in earnest, which they did 
within the next few days^ the orders against eatering the 
city were relaxed so that we could visit it fairly freely, 
though the temples and monasteries were closed to all 
but a few official visits. 

The bazaar was always attractive with its human 
kaleidoscope of changing form and colour. For this 
holy city being the pivot of the Buddhist world of 
High --Vsia,* the Mecca, which all gotxl Lamaists most 
visit, **all roads lead to Lhasaas the Tibetan saying 
goes; and pilgrims from all parts of Central Asia 
throng to its market-place as well as to its shrines^ 
combining a little worldly business with their devotions 
tn the sacred metropolis. 

Herct thereforci you could see nearly every day 
coming in from the North, a caravan of tmvel-stained 
nomads from Mongolia and the Russian steppes of 
Siberia. The ruddy-cheeked sialwart men in ding}' 
yellow- woollen and felt suits, or greasy sheepskins 
ride unkempt ponies, and are aJmed with spears and 
matchlocks by which they have fouglit their way past 

^ Tbic ^pinmal authority ot Lhe Grand Lama not tcco^iscd by 
any of lUt Chtnest or Japanese Buddhisis—only by the Tibetans and 
MongoEs- 

^ TEis yellow^ colour gives the Tibetan lume for the Russians and 
northern Mongols twbo are knoi-vn ^ “The V'ast Yellow-clad" 
whilst the other tuio adjoining empires of Cbrna and 
India are alintlarly called “The Vast Black-^d^ and 

^*The Vast \S1iite-clad*^ iG}fa-Gar) respectively. 
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the bands of brigands in their tediousl}* long journey 
of four or five months across the upland deserts. Their 
fair complexioiicd women, also mounted, are covered 
with bright silver and brass trinkets stuck over their 
dress, and tied to the long plaits of their hair, and help 
their spouses to escort their valuables laden on shaggy 
double^humpcd Bactrian dromedaries and a string of 
ponies, whose tinkling collar-bells give timely warning 
of their approach to other wayfiarers at the sharp corners 
and cliffy bits of the track in the narrow defiles and 
gorges, as well as in the confined and crowded 
thoroughfares of the town. 

In the cosmopolitan crowd, you see shiny••pated 
ruby-robed monks moving about amongst the drab and 
purple-clad populace, or mingling picturesquely with 
the blue and yellow-coated richer classes and bejewelled 
townswomen in all their silks and finery. You see 
indigo-gowned pallid Chinese in their self<omplacent 
pride, the half-bred “Kokos,”^ white - turbanned 
M.ahomedan merchants and Turks from Ladak, Kashmir, 
and Tanary, like swarthy Jews ; the still swarthier bare¬ 
headed crop-haired and kilted Bhotanese; the fairer 
Vepatese with pork-pie caj^ i and the quaintly garbed 
country-folk from the distant provinces—^the upstanding 
athletic Khams from the east xs-ilh the fine physique 
and free carriage of mountaineers, wearing a thick 
fringe of hair over their brows, the diversely-clad men 
and women from Tsang and the west, and the squat 
begrimed people of the Low'er Tsangpo, many of whom 
are utter barWrians of a very' low type, and entirely 
in the skins of wild beasts. But nearly all of these, 
Tibetans, Nepalese and Mongols, however wild, reflect 
the religious atmosphere of the city by twirling their 

' Most of the Chinese mairy Tibeian wive* as a celestial edict 
prdhibiis the Utking of any Chinese ^'omen beyond their frontier. A 
few Chinese women, however, bav'e been smuggled into LhaSit by 
way of Darjeeling, coming by sea to Calcutta. 
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ptavpf'wheels or counting their rosar>'‘-beads even when, 
chatting and trading. 

Their beardless faces, though coarse-feaiured and 
small and restless-eyed, bad a contented cheery expres¬ 
sion, since they had lost their fears, havingseen the futility 
of further resistance, and experienced our forbearance. 
Their friendly demeanour did not bear out Marco Polo’s 
wholesale denunciation, that "The people of Tebet are 
an ill-conditioned race-”' It was almost always a good- 
humoured grinning crowd that gathered round us in our 
shopping or photographing excursions, and smiled in 
childish pleasure at our lavish ness, or stared with open- 
eyed curiosity at our strange ways, invariably respectful, 
though never cringing. Seldom was a sullen &ce 
seen, except amongst the Lamas, but many of these too 
would occasionally relax so as to let a good-natured 
smile lighten up their broad laces. Their worst defect, 
perhaps, tvas their too infrequent acquaintance w'ith 
vrater, but even in this respect they were not so very 
much worse than many other hill people, who have 
for it the excuse of die cold and the scarcity of fuel, 
indeed, we ourselves could not boast of being over- 
fastidious in this particular after all the rough and 
tumble life we had been leading in the cold. 

The inhabitants of Lhasa have been pithily summar¬ 
ised as consisting of " monks, women, and dogs ” ; there 
is much truth in the description, for out of a permanent 
resident populace of about 50,000 persons, nearly 
a fiftieth of the total population of Tibet,* the monks 
of the citj* and suburbs number about 30 , 000 , and 
in the remainder the women vastly outnumber the 
men. This preponderance is due to the enormous 
numbers of men who join the Church as celibates, 
as well as to the prevalence of polyandry, which tends 
to drive the surplus women from their homes into the 

■ Yulc'i Second Edition, iL 40. 

» Estimaied at 1,^00,000. Aee Appendix \'l„ p. 46^ 
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towHt where they contract promiscuotis marriages as 
both marriage and divorce are easy in Tibet. 

No census has been taken for several decadesp^ and 
the exact figures are unknown even to the government 
itself; die Nepalese Consult howevert gave me the 
folloiviag approximate estimate of the residents : 

Tibetans - 7000 of whom womtru 

Chinrse and Kukos 2000 uaders, mititar}' and police. 

Nepalese £00 mostly merchanis and 


iiirtisan^r 

200 trader from Ladstk and We$tem 
China. 
jO trader^, 

50 iraders. 


Mahomedans. 


Mon^oU 

Bhotanesc 


The paucity of the Tibetan laymen in their own 
capital is thus remarkable. The fioating population 
numbers^ it is said, a thousand or tivo^ and during 
the winter time and great festivals many more, chiefly 
pilgrims and traders^ 

The physical type of the Tibetans 1 find here as 
elsewhere from Gyantse onwards^ is of two well-marked 
and almost equally prevalent kinds, the one round- 
headed, flat-faced, and oblique-eyed* approximating to 
the pure Mongol from the Steppes the other 

longer-headed with nearly regular features, a fairly 
shapely long nose with a gexxi bridge and little of the 
**KaImuk" eye* approximating to the Tartars of 
Turkestan and the nomads of the great Northern 
Plateau (Nifr), It was noticeable that a large number 
of the nobility and higher officials, the and 

others, belonged to this longer-headed and longer-nosed 
group, which seemed also to comprise many of the 
Mahotnedan Balti coolies who had come with us to 
Lhasa, by ivay of India, from their country bordering 

^ According to one in 1854 there were 37^000 and ]|,ooa 

laity, of whom 9000 were women. Since then the popubuon baa 
decreased enormously, falling from 24,000 to about lOpOoa 
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the Pamirs, The latter are indeed scarcely distinguish¬ 
able in features from the long-headed Tibetans. They 
are called by the Chinese “ Black Tibetans " {Kara lu- 
pt'f}., and by Mr Shaw, who has described them in their 
own cotintry. “ Mahomedan Tibetans,” Several recent 
migrations of these nomad Hor Tartars, have taken 
place, T am told, far into South-Western Tibet, to the 
east of the Yamdok Lake, near the borders of Bhotan, 

The stature of the Tibetans of Lhasa is even less 
than that of the Chinese, and considerably below the 
European avemgo; whilst the men from the eastern 
province of Kham are quite up to that standard. 

In complexion the people are generally of a light 
chocolate colour, though many of tlie better class, and 
a large proportion of the women, are almost as fair 
as a South Italian, Many, especially the children, 
have rosy cheeks, and showed an acquaintance w’lth 
soap, a commodity which was evidently much in 
demand, as it appeared for sale on most of the stalls, 
and has for years been one of the chief imports,' 
Even the men can have no inveterate dislike to this 
toilet article, for in the attack on our post at Gyamsc 
nearly every one of the killed and wounded had a cake 
of soap in his haversack. The surprising cleanliness 
of the Lhasa townspeople, however, may have been 
exceptional and involuntary. It may have been due 
in part to the excessive dow'npour of rain at the time, 
and in part to the circumstance that our visit also 
coincided with the great ceremonial bathing festival, 
when every one is supposed to indulge in this luxury 
for once, at least, during the year. 

Silks and jewels are worn here to a much greater 
extent than at Gyantsc. The love of jewelluty is 
indeed one of the leading traits of a Lhasaite. tie is 
a poor man who does not sport a long earring with a 
pearl and turquoise pendant, massive silver bangles, 
* Set Appcfldix X, p 476+ 
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a huge bone thumb-ring and amulel box in addition 
to a turquoise inlaid prayer-wheel. It is, however, his 
womeri'-folk who lavishly indulge this taste. They are 
literally loaded from top to toe with massive trinkets, 
tiaras of red cloth encrusted over with great pieces of 
coral, amher and turquoise as big as marbles, encircle 
the smoothly polished locks of their plaited hair; huge 
gold or silver earrings studded with turquoise sweep 
their shoulders i large filagree gold or silver amulet 
boxe.s like breastplates picked out with turquoises hang 
round their necks, waislbelts with enormous silver 
buckles gird their loose wrapper-like gown and suspend 
a chatelaine with a bunch of keys, silver toilet impl^ 
menis and chop sticks, all of which articles were in 
great demand by our people as curios. The rosary 
of the women is geneially of white shell or coloured 
glass beads, tvhilst those of the men are commonly 
yellow willow wood, and the prayer-wheel which they 
piously twirl usually contains a few inlaid turquoises. 

The partiality of the Tibetans for turquoise and 
coral is remarkable. For the larger pieces of the latter 
they pay about ^4 an ounce, equal to their weight in 
gold. Nor is this taste of recent growdi; writing so 
long ago as the twelfth century Marco, the Venetian, 
says regarding his visit to this land: “Coral is in 
great demand in this country (Tebet) and fetches a 
high price, for they delight to hang it round the necks 
of their women and of their idols, "' 

Still greater do they esteem the turquoise, as they 
atiribute mvstic talismanic virtue to it. They believe 
that it against the Evi! Eye^ and brings gwd 

luck and health* Like the Ancient Egyptians * and 
Persians,* they suppose that it wards off contagion, and 

^ Marco Peh, Yulc^s Edition, chap. xUi. 

^ Diitf/iOftdtj p. lG3- 

® FTaacr's h'J^araiaHj p, 469, and Campbell, /jti/. 

137. It speciallV vfliuffd iti ihe Middle A|fes in Europe for 
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that when it changes colour and blanches, it betokens 
mischief or sickness, and then they promptly get rid of 
it for a full-coloured one. An immense number of 
the.w diseased gems were dcictored up with a wash of 
blue dye and brought for sale to our confiding soldiers 
at Lhasa/who, however, soon discovered the imposition, 
and became experts in testing the genuineness of the 
colour before purchasing. In addition to personal wear, 
turquoises are also inserted as lucky spots into the fore¬ 
head of Buddha and other images, in which case if large 
enough they are sometimes engraved with a mystic spell 
or dragon. Perhaps their brilliancy also conduces to 
their popularity as setting off the dark skins and darker 
dress of their wearers. 

The only persons who were not e,Ktravagani in dress 
were the poorer children, many of whom dispensed with 
garments altogether and ran about flying kites and 
playing in the streets naked, notwithstanding the 
severity of the climate, with snow lying in August on 
the hills about 8oo feet above the plain. Fewr very 
old people were noticed. The rough exposed life 
which the people lead causes them to age rapidly; even 
the men are wrinkled at thirty, and the number of 
children is remarkably small. 

The houses of the citi-rens are substantially built of 
stone or sun-baked bricks, the walls neatly whitewashed, 
and the woodwork picked out in colours, with charms 
against the Evil Eye pasted over the doorway, give 
a general look of comfort from the street. But, a 
glance within dispels the illusion, and shows the 
interior to be quite as squalid and dirty as those of 
the wretched hovels in the country, and refiects the 
general pi>verty of the place. The more well-to-do also 
live in a curious mixture of squalor and dirt. Their 

protecting horsemen, as no one usins a turquoise could be thrown 
by his bor^e Or lire out the ialler. In the gem language of niodem 
Europe the turquoise means prosperity. 
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larger houses have similar mean and untidy interiors, 
although some of the more wealthy, imitating the 
Chinese, have sufficient taste to ornament their interiors 
with paintings, frescoes, and better furniture, and a vert' 
few' may have one or two glared windows, a great 
rarity in Lhasa. 

The houses of the pioorer class have usualIj' two 
rooms, one to sleep in and another to eat in, each of 
which, especially rhe latter, has a firehearth usually 
in the middle and without a chimney, so that its 
smoke japans darkly the w'hole interior. The floor 
is littered with all sorts of malodorous refuse that is 
seldom swept away, and forms rotting heaps in the 
comers. The removal of such trifling things as the 
remains of food and washings of kitchen utensils is 
considered superfluous. They are thrown dow'n any- 
w'here until the pile becomes inconveniently high, when 
some of it is cast into the street in front, or on the nearest 
reeking dunghill. Amongst this din near the fire or a 
stove-pot, lies the bundle of unclean wraps which forms 
the bedding, as the Tibetans never undress when they 
retire for the night, and do not indulge in a couch or 
bedstead nor in bedclothes as we understand them, but 
cover themselves over with skins and extra wraps. For 
furniture a rudely-hewn low' bench sen*es as a table and 
some logs of w'oqd or boxes as chairs, in one of these 
boxes are treasured the valuables of the family, a few 
fine clothes, trinkets and a spare rosary or prayer-wheel, 
and the horoscopes. From pegs in the wall hang 
bladders of butter, which may have been kept for years, 
strings of cheese, bits of meat, yak-hair rope, cooking 
ladles, and other implements, and in a niche in the wall, 
or on the top of a box, is a little shrine for the image of 
the household gods, beside a small religious picture and 
a few' charms. Some clay and iron cooking vessels and 
utensils strewn between tubs containing w-ater and evil 
smelling stores of grain and other provisions, complete 
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the furnishings of the room in which the average 
Tibetan lives in miserable povert}'. 

His food^ even in the town, consists of the few simple 
staple dishes with which the nomadic class all over Tibet 
must perforce be content. As a beverage he drinks all 
day long cupfuls of hot " buttered tea,** which is really 
a soup or broth, made by boiling tea-leaves w ith rancid 
butter and balls of dough, and adding a little salt, and 
straining—a decoction which was imariably nasty to 
our tastet though no doubt it is w'holesome ; for it is not 
merely a stimulating hot drink in the cold, but over¬ 
comes die danger of drinking unboiled water in a 
countr)' where the water supply is dangerously polluted. 
Instead of bread he eats unleavened scones of wheat or 
barley meal (jimpa) eked out with the meal of roasted 
grains of barley {fsampfiy dry or made into a brose. 
The chief dish is a stew of meat and potatoes, turnips, 
cabbage, and other vegetables, with, as a relish, some 
dried cheese and on festive excasions a nibble 

at browm sugar, which is never used for tea. His 
strong drink is the beer of the country' made from 
fermented barley, it is not strong in alcohol,^ and has 
a vinegarj' taste and smell, but w'hen newly made it 
is cool and refreshing in summer^ A coarse, fieiy 
brandy is distilled from it, but is not extensively drunk. 
Although a good deal of beer is consumed, drunkenness 
does not seem to be a common vice amongst the people. 
Altogether one is glad to escape from these Ioav- 
ceilinged w'retched interiors into the street. 

The Streets are lined by tw'o to three storeyed houses, 
generally with shops in the lower flat in the main 
thoroughfares, Avhich ate about 25 feet broad, and w^ith- 
oui pavements, as there is no Avheeled traffic whatever. 
The lanes are much narroAver. None of the streets 
are paved, and as they act also as drains, diey become 

* Like tbe Saim ° which ihc Indians make by parching rice and 
maizeh 
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in the rainy season a chain of slimy puddles through, 
which you have to pick your way. A leltgious Jook 
is given to all the streets by the tall prayer-'flags at 
the chief corners, and the numerous little incense kilns 
beside the door of most houses; though the countless 
mangy dogs and pigs which infest the thorough hi res, 
gnawing bones and foraging in the refuse heaps, recall 
the revolting dirt of a Chinese city'. Order is main¬ 
tained, and maintained very well, by the native police 
{KorcAaJt}. 

The shops were thoroughly ransacked by our 
people hunting for curios ; but were found to contain 
little of the kind of things we wanted. The Tibetans 
having no arrangements to display their w^res inside, 
exhibit them on stalls in the street. The Chinese 
have proper shops with a counter, behind which are 
silks, porcelain, brick-tea and other goods. The 
Nepalese had on \new chiedy cloth and drugs, brass 
bowls and lamps, etc.; and the Mahomedans, spices 
and dried fruits. Thus nothing in the w ay of curiosities 
worth purchasing was to be had in the bazaar; but 
on learivng what w'^as wanted the shopmen w’ould 
enquire further amongst the private householders and 
bring the things to our eamp. In this way were 
obtained some pieces of old Chinese cloisonne 
old China and other articles, but of local Tibetan 
manufacture there was practically nothing of artistic 
t'alue. 

The stalls and bfxiths in the streets on which most 
of the merchandise' was displayed by the jewelled 
shopwomen, contained, amongst other things of interest 
to us, a great variety of furs brought in from the 
neighbouring hills, chiefly of the civet and weasel tribe, 
and including some Tibetan sable, for w^hich about 
eighteen shillings per skin was asked. Larger skins 
of the silver lynx, tiger cat, clouded leopard cat, otter, 

* Appendix X-+ p. 47^1, 
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woolly tiger and bear were also bj^jught in. Amongst 
the fruits were excellent persimmons, cooking peaches, 
crab-apples, mulberries, gooseberries and red currants. 
The eggs here were so old that many of them were 
black with age, as the Tibetans imitate the Chinese in 
esteeming them a great delicacy when putrid, and boast 
of these ancient relics as much as any squire of the port 
in his cellars,^ Even when our eggs had been carefully 
selected by our cooks, we came by unpleasant experience 
to know that it was unsafe to hazard an attack on a boiled 
egg, the only ivay being to have them poached so tliat 
their condition could be seen from afar. The “ bricks*' 
of Chinese tea were interesting in view of the possible 
openings for Indian tea in these regions, where tea Is 
deemed a necessity of life. They consist of cakes, 
about four pounds in weight, of compressed leaves and 
tw'igs, rolled in yellow paper wrappers and stamped 
with the quality.* Twelve of these bricks are sewed 
up in hide to make a load, a pair of which are carried by 
yaks, asses, and ponies, from die great tea centre of 
Dartsendo (Ta-chien-lu) in Western China, many 
hundreds of miles over the mountains to Central and 
Western Tibet Sheep are not used here to carry loads 
as they arc in the rocky tracks of the North-Western 
Himalayas} this is not from any religious scruples, but 
merely because the roads arc sufficiently good for the 
employment of the larger animals. The tea caravans 
seldom go more in a day than a stage of 5 miles 

As trade in Tibet is chiefly by exchange or barter, 
and comparatively few articles are paid for 111 cash, 
bricks of tea are often used as a convenient currency 
instead of money, being in such universal demand, 
whilst, at the same time, they are limited in production, 
fairly portable, and of nearly uniform size. Money is, 

* Eggs tat^n by Lamas cxcepi the Tew who liave [aken the 
highest vows. ^ . 4 ppcndiK X-, p- 47^ 
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however, also current, and coined by the Tibetans at their 
mint in Lhasa-^ It is in the form of crudely fashioned 
silver pieces about the size of a halfperifij% but thin as 
a sixpence, and mcxlelled after the Nepalese ** Tangka,'" 
which Indian name it also bears. Tibet used to import 
these coins from Nepal, but has for several years been 
miintiiig iis own, and retaining on it the eight lucky 
symbols.* It is of its silver value, being equivalent 
to fivepence, and like its Nepalese prototype is clipped 
into half, a third, or a quarter to form coins of smaller 
denomination. The almighty Indian rupee is, how¬ 
ever, in great demand, and the image of the late Queen- 
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Empress upon it was regarded with reverential awe as 
being the efhgy of the mild form of the dread Buddhist 
Goddess, who is called “The Great Queen/^ As our 
money consisted mainly of the new rupees bearing the 
head of the King-Emperor most of the Tibetans at first 
refused to receive these unaccustomed coins which they 
called “The Lama's head*” Russian roubles were 
found, also a Chinese coin bearing a Turkish legend 
on the reverse i and some pure bullion in the form of 
Chinese ingots of silver or “shoes” {Tibetan Dotsa)^ 
in value about Rs, 150- The small measure of length 
in the bazaar was by the finger breadth and joints 
of the forefinger.^ The Chinese quarter in the north- 

* TLe mint is qIIkI Gahldaii p'odang, Tht Happy Palace,* a title 
of Poialnu 

^ See p* '234 footnote, * See above figurt. 
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east of the City vvas entered at either end through 
wocden arches of the kind seen near temples in the 
Celestial Empire. 

As our camping ground outside the city gate was 
becoming dangerously flooded by the drenching rain^ 
fall and tile overflow of the river and its branches^ the 
troops moved to a drier site on the plain near Sera 
monastery* where as a precautionary^ measure against 
attackp General Macdonald fortified the camp into a 
strong defensive post witli loopholed turf walls 5 feet 
high, and a moat and ditches bristling with wooden 
spikes. At the same time the Mission moved Into the 
adjoining palace of Lhaltj (No. 5 on plan^ p. 34a)* a fine, 
exceptionally clean^ newly-painted mansion standing in 
a large grove, the residence of the fimily of the previous 
Dalai Lamars father^ the heir of whom, a pleasant young 
man of about ttventy, bears the Chinese tide of Duke ” 
or “Kung.” The childish objections offered by the 
Tibetans to the moving of our camp were amusing. 
The Lamas urged diat tlie sodden plain on which w'e 
had first camped was a very good place* and that no 
common people tvere ever allowed to camp on it before I 
and that no building could be occupied as tliey were all 
temples and sacred. 

On the way to the new^ camp, in crossing the plain, 
which, as I pointed out some years ago, was known as 
the “ Meadow of Wild Asses," we came upon several 
of tliese animals. They were so tame as to allow' me 
to go near and photograph them. They had been 
caught, i was told, when quite young, and brought 
as a present to the Dalai Lama, tvho had them fed 
and stalled at Llialu and let them run about here as 
they liked. They at once made friends with our 
mules* and t%vo of them were scx>n afterwards captured 
and brought into camp, to be sent as a present* to the 

1 Both of these were mares; ortc of Ekcm woa uaJbttiln- 

aiely dre^vned in the Tsangpo. 
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Kingi^ and although not permitting any one to ride 
thenit they received quietly the usual pon)*"^ blanketi 
and did not attempt to discard it during the cold 
nights. 

Whilst negotiations were slowly progressing we 
were able to pay visits to some of the Tibetan 
officials, to the Nepalese Consul and the Tongsa 
Penlopj the chief of Bhotan. 

The Nepalese Resident or Consul who has lived in 
Lhasa for over twenty years had been most friendly 
and obliging; so that 1 gladly availed mj^self of his 
invitation to visit him at his house. The Consulate 
Stands in a crowded part of the town to the south of 
the great temple square^ and as the Nepalese lieutenant, 
who had come to guide me to the place, led me past the 
mansion of my friend the Prime xM in aster (see photo, 
p. 8)i now deposed by the Dalai Lama because he had 
failed to keep the Mission out of the Cliumbi Valley, I 
was tempted to dismount and look tltrough the gateway. 
The Shata mansion has the general form of that of 
a Tibetan noble^ like that of Phala (see photo, p. lo), a 
large central paved courtyard surrounded by two to three 
storeyed buildings, and on the ground floor the stables. 
A large stone wall as a screen stood outside the gate¬ 
way as in Chinese houses^ and on one side of the 
door was a large fresctJ of the guardian Mongol giant 
leading a tiger (see photo, p. 35S)p like the ^varning 
inscription on the portals of old Roman houses. 

At the Nepalese Residency the Consul came out 
and gave me a cordial reception, shaking hands 
hearttlyx He is a pleasant-looking man of medium 
height and middle age, tvith regular features and robed 
in silks, with an aigrette spray in his head-dress. He 
is a captain in the Nepalese army,* and has a guard 
of some dozen Goorkhas, who tvere dovwn up at the 

^ He Si izalled by the m Ltmsa by the IndiEin title of 

or Deputy." 
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door and presented arms to the English words of 
command, and gave the English bugle call as I 
entered. In his reception-rooin upstairs, which was 
neatly fumbhed, there hung on the walls several 
coloured prints, including one of the Raja of Nepal, 
and a Chinese one of the Rulers of the Worldt con¬ 
taining good likenesses of the late Queen Empress, 
the Emperor Williami the Tsar, the Presidents of the 
French Republic and tlie United States^ and the 
Emperor of China. There were also two large maps 
of the world» My host was quite an enlightened 
man, and we talked on many subjects. After some 
refreshments^ including English biscuits and tasty 
shredded nuts^ and before speaking about the Lamas, 
he shrewdly looked round the room and ordered all 
his attendants away, and w‘hen wc were alone he 
leaned fonvard and spoke almost in a w^hisper^ his 
eyes snapping with intelligence. He said that the 
people of Tibet were well pleased that we had come, 
and that it was only the officials and the Lamas who 
were discomfited, but ihey were like fresh bullocks pul 
under a yoke for ihe first time, and did not quite know 
^vhat tvas expected of them, but in a short time they 
would pull all rights The people who a few days 
before were preparing to run away, and had been 
furbishing up old muskets for their defencCif had 
remarked to him wrhat extraordinary people the 
British were, for although they carrj- invincible guns 
on their shoulders, yet they pay for all the foed they 
take, whereas our own Tibetan soldiers forcibly take 
from us as much food and clothing as they want 
without any payment. He said that Doijieff had gone 
off with the Grand Lama towards Mongolia^ and they 
were now^ at Nagehuka beyond the Tengri Lake (see 
map, p. 40), which subsequent information showed to be 
correct, notwitlistaiiding the Am ban *3 story that Dorjieff 
had left Lhasa three months previouslyp and Uiat the 
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Dalai l^ma was still only about two days' journey off. 
He told me tbai the deposed Minister Sliaia was very 
popular, and it was really on this account that the Dalai 
Lama, jealous of his growing influence, bad made use of 
the pretext of our entry into the Chumbi Valley to turn 
him out of power, Shata was not only friendly towards 
the British but also to the Russians, a party of whom 
he had met near the Tengri Lake. The Dalai took 
a very active i>art in politics, and had such a violent 
temper that most people were afraid of him, but he 
was quite in the hands of Doijieff, The Am ban had 
very little power over the Tibetans, and latterly had 
been almost a prisoner and unable to venture out for 
weeks until our force arrived. Both the Lamas and 
people on the extreme east in Litang and Dartsendo 
(see map, p. 40), on the borders of China are friendly 
to Europeans. The Tibetan chief of Dartsendo 
(Tachienlu), the King of “Chala,” is especially well- 
disposed towards Europeans, and when the Dalai Lama 
threatened to punish him on this account lie is teported 
to have become “sivorn brothers” with the Protestant 
Christian Tibetans, of whom there is a flourishing 
colony at Dartsendo, and the latest reports stated that 
he was building forts in his country, and could put 
10,000 fighting men in the held. 

I enquired whether there were any Europeans 
resident in Lhasa, and especially wheilier there was 
a Roumanian, M. Chevron, for whom, curiously, a 
post-card had come in our mail bag from India; but he 
knew of no such person, only Asiatics. Before I left 
w'e were joined by his good lady, and they w'ere kind 
enough to allow* me to take the accompanying photo¬ 
graph of them. As a present he sent a dozen wild 
goose’s eggs from die Tengri Lake, and they were 
excellent eating, with none of the coarse flavour of the 
lame goose's egg at home. 

The Mahomedan community has a Consul of its 
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own in the person of the Chief of the Ladak merchants* 
He Is an amiable oJd gentleman (see photOp p. 356)1 and 
is practically a native of Lhasa, having spent the greater 
part of his life here. He lives in the chief market street 
(see plafip No- 34a), and has the powers of an honorary" 
magistrate to settle all crimes and misdemeanours 
occurring amongst his ccHreligionist. Many of these 
latter who posed as natives of Laciak and Kashmir 
looked more like Persians, Turks, and Armenians, and 
when asked for particulars of the road from Ladak, 
most of them said that they entered Tibet by way of 
the Nepal passes, and not by Leh and Ladakh 

The Amtaan paid the General a few visits in camp 
after conferences with the Mission- He travelled always 
in great state, his sedan chair, which is like a brougham 
without its wheels, being preceded by a long string of 
men in scarlet and black bearing banners, followed by 
the pikemen, and these by horsemen and his mounted 
staff. The chair was always carried at a swinging 
pace up to within 10 yards of the reception tent, and 
then set down,, when His Excellency would briskly 
step out, and with an exchange of bows and smiles shake 
hands all round, whilst the pikemen during the halt 
stuck their battleaxes and other insignia of the Lord 
High Executioner in the ground, forming an avenue 
of these antediluvian weapons (see photo, p* 360)* The 
Amban was always very pleasant and charming in 
manner. Speaking of the eastern limits of Tibet he 
said that Jyade is praciically independent, and neither 
under Lhasa nor China- The eastern districts of Oerge 
and '*Chan-we” (?Jyade) or Chiamdo (see map, p. 40) 
were forcibly annexed by the S2e-chuan Viceroy a 
few years ago^ about 1896, but on a deputation of 
Tibetans proceeding to Peking with a protest, the 
Viceroy was ordered to restore them. The chief thing 
that the Chinese got good in Lhasa was musk, the 
furs were all of poor quality, and the hairs too stiff at 
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their roots to make up into pleasant garments. On his 
way across from China he saw little evidence of game, 
but travelling in his chair, and not being interested in 
tlie matter, could give no information about it. He 
was impressed, however, by the great extent of mountain 
gorges which had to be traversed before China was 
reached. During his first visit to our camp he was 
much alarmed by the great chorus of braying which 
suddenly burst from the throats of the 4000 mules when 
the bugle blew at their feeding time. He started from 
his seat, as if it were some war cry, but resumed his 
usual composure, witli a smile, when the incident was 
explained to him. 

With the Amban’s aid it was arranged that small 
parties of officers might visit the *' Cathedral and the 
chief monasteries in the neighbourhood, and sec the 
sacred shrines of the holy city. 
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TE31PI.ES AJs’D atOSKS IN THE HERMIT CITY t THE 

lamas' holy of holies, 

" It'Aal! Betu in Uassa and TUt*r UtH ' Tht Jfouu ^ Thi Mastrr^' tkt 

Tibetan Fboverb. 

The first temple we visited was, nacumll}% the famous 
shrine of Buddha, “The Master,” the largest and 
hoHesC in all Tibet, and the one from which the 
city that has grown up around its idol house receives 
its name of Lhasa^ or “The Place of the Gods.*"^ 
These local divinities one might have thought must 
have been the *‘ram gods." judging from the steady 
downpour which had deluged us evei^" day for hours 
together^ since our arrival outside the Hermit City^ 
where 

^^Thc hooded doudii, like friiars, 

Tell their bead$ m drops of min.*' 

The local genius of the place is appropriately a water- 
dragon \vhich lives in a sacred pool inside tlie great 
temple. 

It was still mining as w^e made our way to this 
celebrated sanctuarj' in the heart of the city, where it 
stands so closely hemmed in amongst the houses 
that its dimensions cannot be seen to advantage (see 
photo over page), and yon liave little evidence that you 

^ The great ti:inpk of Lh4^a stands at siii eJei’atioo of feet 

above the ^ea-lcA-cl in lat. 39 * 59" and E. long. 90* S7 '(or gf"). 
The new observation has not yet been worked emt- 
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are appT«>achirig St uatil you actually reach Sts gateway 
In a narrow street feeing the smallpox tablet (M in 
plan) in the market-place standing under the lux unant 
shade of the old writhings weeping willow of the ancient 
treaty pillar (p. 365) or which fortunately had 

escaped much defecement by cup-markings that mutilate 
the former. Here we dismounted, and I took a 
photograph of this tablet (see p, 340), and examined 
St in some detail. It was erected by the Chinese^ 
to combat the scourge of smallpox which ravages 
Tibet, Lhasa in particular j and* placed here at the 
entrance door of the chief shrine so that all pilgrims 
may seep it prescribes the procedure to be adopted 
on the occurrence of an outbreaks The Tibetans are 
great sticklers for such prockmations, for, as they 
say:—**Unless words are spoken a son even will not 
understand his own father: Unless a proclamation 
order is hoisted in the market-place every man will do 
as he Usteth." It has, however, been unavailing, and 
only four years ago, in 1900, over 6coo people died of 
the plague in this very city*^ 

A loud clanging of cymbals and bells+ and the 
muffled swell of the priests" chant in the ** cathedral/' 
caused us to turn to that sanctuaryp the St Peter's of 
Lam adorn. It is very ancient, having been erected in 
652 A.D,, aboul the time when Christianity was being 
introduced into barbarian England, w'hen Mahomet had 
just died, and when the fanatical Saracens, having 

^ ll was probably erected in 17^ when tbc Cbtutfe records 
(Rockhillf istc. a'f- 253) iiate that in liat year “the Tal^ Lama, under 
order? {ram the Ettipei^r* erected special hospitals for smallpox 
patieotSi m wbkh they were supplied with food and every necc$Ait>\ 
and whkh were an care a special officer.” Thia was shortly afier 
the death of fee Tashi Lama from that pc^c ai Pekinif {see p, 15). 
The Tibetan heading to ll is written vertically like in the Chinese* 
and not bortiontaEly as usual- 

’ This number was estimated by the Japanese monk, Kawaguchi* 
who was a resident In Lhasa at the time. 
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conquered Palestine, were preparing to overrun Europe^ 
before the Middle Ages* It was originally built to 
enshrine the images brought In that year by King 
Srongtsan^s Buddhist wives^ the Chinese Imperial 
princess and the daughter of the King of Nepal (see 

24); and around this central shrine, now the 
u flgly Qf Holies, the building grew to its present 
size by additions^ up dll two and a half centuries ago, 
when it attained its present dimensions. 

Its entrance, which faces the west;^ is neither 
grand nor imposing. From the street you can 
see only its rather mean two-storeyed facade, with 
no swelling mass of any dome or stately building 
behind it, and above, only the tip of a gilded Chinese 
pagoda roof, of no great height, from the burnished 
surface of ’which, as the rain had now ceased, some 
tongues of fiery light leapt into the sky. From 
the hearsay accounts of Lhasa Lamas ten years 
previously, when publishing a translation of the 
pilgrims" guide-book to its chapels and altars, with 
a native dra’wing of the place itself, I had remarked^ 
that:— 

*‘The chapels and other buildings w^bich compose 
the temple do not appear to form a pile of grand 
architectural proportions^ but rather a cluster of squat 
buildings with glittering gilded roofs/’ 

Its appearance now quite bore out this estimate, 
and also recalled to mind that many a true w^ord 
is spoken in jest* for a newspaper* at that rime, 
in noticing my translation of this handbcKsk, said, 
** Perhaps the day is not far distant when this English 
version of the guide-book will be used in the great 
temple itself and now^ I w'as approaching the gate- 
’way with die book in my hands- 

■ J&ur. Beitgti/ As. SW-, ppu 159^ etc, 1^595. 
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The countless feet of thronging' pilgrims passing 
continuously for ages liave worn deep ruts in the 
hard stone flags which lead up to the gateway^ 
grooves as deep as those in the great doorway of 
St Mark’s or in Milan Cathedral. The ruts have 
also been in some measure made by the heads and 
hands of kotstowing devotees, a row of whom were at 
this time performing endless obeisances in front of the 
closed door, prostrating themselves full length on the 
pavement, and rising, and throwing themselves down 
again, and so on incessantly for hours together to 
earn good marks for Paradise; to protect their palms, 
which bear much of the strain and friction in raising 
the body, these men w'ear on their hands padded 
wooden clogs, the soles of which are studded over 
with hob-nails and a small horseshoe, all of which 
made a great clattering as the zealots threw themselves 
down and slid back on their hands to lift themselves 
erect again. They sometimes make a thousand pro¬ 
testations in one day. 

The gateway was besieged by a crow'd of importun¬ 
ing beggars, repulsively dirtj-, young, as well as 
toothless old, w'hining with outstretched hands for 
alms which they freely received, for nowhere else does 
the gift of a coin or other charity confer such benefit 
to the giver as on this threshold to the Holy of 
Holies. 

The verandah (A in plan) with its pillars and beams 
w'as dirtier than any we had yet seen, it was lined 
w'ith large slabs of dark limestone engraved with 
Chinese and Mongolian characters, giving a laudatory 
account of the Potala hill at Lhasa as " the best of all 
die three Potalas,"* and a translation into Tibetan 
on smaller slabs ranged around the great prayer- 

^ Th? other two Arc the originsil PotaJa at Cape Komonn Of^ the 
southern esetremity of India, and ihe one on the eastern coast of 
China. 
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barrel on the left, which -was being constantly 
turned round by the willing hands of relays of 
the faithful, 

By the side of the massive wooden door w*hich was 
embellished with iron scrollwork on the hinges and 
nail-bosses, stood the janitor-priest with his bunch of 
keys. He sullenly unlocked the door and threw it 
open, and as we passed within its dingy portals, the 
veil was lifted from tills long-sealed home of mystery. 

A short passage, barred by a similar door at the end, 
led into a central courtyard (see B in tlie attached plan, 
which I compiled as ! went along). Around either side 
of this court, which was also very dirty, runs a pillared 
verandah with store-rooms and chapels; and in front 
is the inner door of the great temple. The three walls 
of this inner verandah are covered with dilapidated 
frescoes, the chief of which is about B feet high, 
and represents the Mongolian prince,^ Gushi Khan, 
(see p. 27), offering presents to the Regent Grand 
Lama,* who, with the first Dalai about two and 
a half centuries ago, restored this temple. The 
vestibule of the inner door (D) is screened oflf from 
this courtyard and used as a chapel, so that entiy is 
gained to it by two side doors. Proceeding to the 
left of these, we passed a throne (C) on which the 
Grand Lama sits to witness certain religious perform¬ 
ances in the courtyard with plastered benches of 
different heights for his staff, according to their 
several ranks. The throne is merely a dirty 
platform of plastered masonry feet high, carry¬ 
ing five grimy cushions; on its front are painted 
the two lions as on the pedestal of Buddha’s images 

’ Co-sri bstan-'dsin cbo’-^ysl. This sHtns to be the picture 
which the Chinese oRiciAls at Lhasa have mistaken for Hiuen 
Tsiang (Conf Rockhill,/c*rr'. A'ej'. Attaik Soc., ** 5 iL p. 263V, There 
was no fresco of any group on the outside of this outer waJL 

* ^ngya Gyaints'a, «« pp. Z 17 3 ®*- 
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and as a fresccs behind is a picture of that saintj 
Sakya Munt- The whole structure as well as this 
entire courtj'ard was in a disgustingly unclean con¬ 
dition, and had not been swept of late nor painted 
for years. 

Groping along a dark corner amongst the pillars, 
we pass an alley going off to the left, “the Inner 
circle^* (K), by which pilgrims circumambulate the 
main building, and keeping on to our right passed 
through the vestibule to the inner door. On the altars 

(D) in this vestibule were burning looo candles^ and 
about fifty monks were chanting a mass for the benefit 
of die soul of some one deceased. The boyish voices 
of the younger monks and the deep bass of the older, 
rising and falling sounded like sacred music on an 
organ in a cathedralp although at times the trumpet- 
blowers tried to make up by strength and volume for 
the lack of harmony. 

Another dark passage of nine paces, guarded by a 
gate at each end, gave entry to the temple proper (F). 
On the right-hand side of this passage is a small shrine 

(E) to the Water^^Dragon of the lake on which Lhasa 
now stands^ For current tradition alleges that previous 
to 640 A.D. the whole of Lhasa was a lake, such as we 
have seen it must have been within historic times. The 
legend goes on to relate that in that year King 
Srongtsan, persuaded by his Nepalese wife to build a 
Buddhist temple, went with her and threw up a ring 
to find a lucky site. It fell into the middle of this 
lake, upon which a r/wrtoi sprang up* Then the king 
and his people filled up the lake with stones, and on 
this lacustrine site Lhasa was built. In the dark 
passage by the side of the Dragon's shrine is pointed 
out a large stone flag about 3 feet long and 2 broad, 
and here we received with deferential incredulity the 
terrifring information that the flag is the barrier which 
shuts in the springs of the lake. This stone is removed 
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with mysterious rites every year in the second month, 
when the noise of a great wind is heard; precious 
offerings are then thrown down to the Dragon who^ 
were this not done, would cause the waters to rise and 
engulf the city.> 

The main temple (F) had its chief shrine at the remote 
end (H) facing the door but screened off by open kuice- 
work, on each side of which was a fine gilded image of 
the seared Coming Buddha, that on the right being of 
colossal size. Iti the centre of the floor was a mass 
of brilliant variegated blossom from clusters of potted 
hoUyhockSi stocks, and asters. In niches in the w'all 
were smaJl gilt images of the thousand Buddhas. It 
had no roof, but was open to the sky overhead, and 
the chapels were ranged round it like boxes in a 
theatrCp separated from the court by carved wooden 
pillars of the top-heavy kind as pictured in the cave- 
temples of India in the eighth and ninth centurj% 
As a cornice round the top ran a row of sphinx-like, 
couchant lions, ten on each side- it ^vas utterly unlike 
the plan given of it by Giorgi.- 

To Visit the chief shrine our guide lit a torch and 
led us to the left around the outside of this central 
court-tempk along a dark covered passage (G) lined by 
a closely-set row of images of saints® and divinities, life 
size I between each group of four or five a passage led 
off to crj'ptic side-chapeis full of idols and relics (each of 
w^hich is duly named and described in the guide-book). 
In front of these idoU burned butler-candles in their 
massive egg-cup-shaped candlesticks of solid gold, to 
protect which valuables heavy iron chain curtains hung 
padlocked down in front. Nearly all of these imagii?s 
had been ** self-created,*^ or miraculously transported. 

■ See also Rockhill, aL 

^ Reproduced in ray iMmufsutf p. 302^ which compare vfhb plan on 
p. 365 here ; imd there is no history of its being rebuilt since then- 

^ One of these was the caDonised LuiEdcr of the fmn Bridge 
over the T^ngpo- 
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Th*^ Holy of L[oHes‘'(H tn plan) Looked the most 
uaholy of all (see photo here). Before it a knot of 
close-shaven priests keep Jealous guard perpetually. 
Here the central image is supposed to represent the 
“Master^* Sakya when a youthful prince of sixteen 
in his home at Kapilavastn,^ and to have been brought 
from Peking by the princess who married King 
Srongtsan, the founder of this temple. It is, however* 
a repellent image, about a man*s size^ seated with goggle 
eyes and coarse* sensual face, and is of very rude work¬ 
manship. So inferior is it to anything that I have 
seen in China, and so unlike in feature any type of 
Buddha's image there, that t doubt the stoiy of its 
foreign origin.- Nor does it resemble any Indian 
ones, nor have 1 seen anything so uncouth in Buddha^s 
images in Burma, Ceylon, or Japan, It is thickly 
encrusted with jewels, the accumulated pious offeiiJigs 
of the faithful throughout Central Asia for centuries; 
its diadem, crown* canopy and throne are covered 
with great chunks of rough uncut precious stones. 
All its ornaments, w'ith the exception of tw^o golden 
dragon standards presented from Peking (simslar to 
those in photo* p. 400* ivhere the image in the gloom 
on the left resembles tliat of -*The Master")* are of the 
crudest barbaric kind, unredeemed by any artistic 
qualities. Even the massive candle- or lamp-stands of 
solid gold on its altar are as coarsely w^orked as 
common brass^ Two of the smaller candlesticks were 
the ofreriugs of the monks and people of Bhotan* and 
placed here by Ugyen (see photo* p* 84) two 

years previously when he brought diat letter from 
the Indian Government to the Dalai Lama*^ Altogether 
as seen through the iron- ringed netting (see photo)* 

’ The la$t she uf was discovered by me id tke Nepal Jungles^ 

^ It }5 said by the CJilnese to have been cost by a ChiDamau from 
Tsobnif ( Rockhill* to. p. 263) y but the first Dalai Lafna ascribed 
to it an Indian prigiu, in his guide-book- ^ See p. 50, 

2 A 
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in the lurid light and suffocating atmosphere of the 
smoky mncid-buiter lamps, it seemed more like a foul 
felon in his prisOHi or a glaring demon in a web of 
chains, than an effigy of the pure and simple Buddha^ 
It only wanted the orgies of some bloody sacrifices to 
complete the likeness to the she-devil Kali, and her 
image, too, was found upstairs presently. 

From this revolting and bizarre spectacle of barbaric 
idolatry^ we hurried on through the rest of the dark 
passages, and, completing the circle, ascended the stair¬ 
case to see the aimost equally famous shrine of Kali, 
called the ** Great Queen/^^ and so dreaded that her 
name is seldom spoken, and then only with bated 
breath. In one room she is depicted as a fury in even 
more repulsive form than her Indian sister. She is 
made to be a hideous black monster clad in the skins 
of dead men and riding on a fawn-coloured mule, 
eating brains from a human skull, and dangling from 
her dress is the mystic domino of fate containing the 
full si^t black points i and as the goddess of disease, 
battle and death, she is surrounded by hideous masks 
with great tusks and by all sorts of weapons—^ante- 
diluvian battle-axes, spears, bows and arrows, chain 
armour, swords of every shape, and muskets, a collec¬ 
tion which gives her shrine the character of an armour)-. 
Libations of barley beer under the euphemistic title of 
''golden beverage'" (AVr iyem) are offered to her in 
human skulls set upon a tripod of miniature skulls. 
Her black colour is held not only to symbolise death, 
but profundit)^ and black magic, like the black Egyptian 
Isis and the Black Virgin of Middle Age EuropCp 

In the adjoining chapel is a pleasing golden effigy 
of her in her mild mtxxi in the form of a handsome 
queen, about life size, richly inlaid whh turquoise 
and j^earls, and clothed in silks and adorned with 
necklaces. In this chapelp as well as in the adjoining 
* Lh^ma 
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one of the sheJevil, tame mice ran unmolested over 
the floor, feeding tm the cake and grain offerings, 
under the altar and amongst the dress of tlie image, 
and up and dotvn the bodies of the monks who were 
chanting her litany, and were said to be transmigrated 
niios and monks; these attendants, however, of this 
disease-giving goddess, it seems to me, may represent 
the mouse which is constantly figured with Smintheus 
Apollo when he showered the darts of pestilence 
amongst the Greeks, and which has been regarded by 
some as symbolic of the rat as a diffusive agent of 
the plague. 

Ihe roof, to which we now ascended, is only some 
25 feet above the ground—flat, like the rest of the houses 
in the town. It has no cupola or dome, but from three 
of its borders rise the three so-called “golden*' pavilions 
of Chinese pagoda shape. This nearer inspection 
showed that they were only copper gilt, however, and 
that the eaves were richly ornamented with embossed 
plates (see photo, p. 3&S). 

On the way down to the door, the same by which 
we entered, we had to run the gauntlet of a whole 
galaxy of ugly gods, and realised as never Ijefore what 
a debased, thorough-paced idolatry Lamaism has 
becomf?* 

In the large market square round to the south were 

great copper tea^:auJdrons (see photo, p. 378),' for 
infusing the tea for the ao.ooo monks at the great New 
Years festival when the Dafai Lama proceeds to this 
temple in state with a procession of all his staff. 
The tea is part of the subsidy of several hundred tons 
supplied eveiy year to the Lamas by the Emperor of 
China. On this side of the temple in the centre of 

' They measure about 9 feet in itijimcier and 3 feet in depth. 
They are lifted on to a maioofy fire, place, and planks are laid across 
so that the cooks can stir up the contents and ladle out the tea, 
soup, or rice, which is boiled therein. 
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the city are also the great council chamber (see photo, 
p. 344), the magistrates' court, and treasury said to 
contain vast stores of gold and precious stones. 

The great yellow-cap monasteries of Sera and 
Dapung were visited by some of us. They are the 
two largest in Tibet, and were founded about 5^ years 
ago, and their abbot, as we have seen, takes a leading 
part tn the government of the country. 

Sera, which receives its name from a “ hedge of wild 
roses" which used to enclose it, is situated, like Dapung, 
at the foot of the mountains, and lies on the northern 
border of the Lhasa plain some 2 miles from the 
city (see plan, p. 3+2). This is the monastery which 
harboured the Japanese priest, Kawaguchi, three years 
ago, and for which several of the monks had been 
punished, though the convent refused to comply with 
the Dalai Lama’s demand to deliver up their abbot as 
well. .As the abbot had been notified that we were 
coming, his staff were ready at the gates (see photo 
oppositej to receive us, including the two proctors 
wearing the crested yellow^ cap like a Roman helmet, 
and each attended by a mace-bearer carrying elaborately 
embossed square iron rods (see photo) and a lictor with 
a chastising rod. It has a population of nearly 6000 
monks. Passing through the gate, we found the 
monastery was quite a little town of well-built and 
neatly whiter washed stone houses with regular streets 
and lanes, some of which recalled those of Malta (see 
photo, p. 374). 

It is a monastic university, and consists of three 
colleges, or Ta-ts*ang,i one for the elementary' teaching 
of the doctrine and ritual—this is the largest—another 
for friars who go about itinerating over the country, 
and the most select and smallest, the esoteric and 
mystical. All of these meet daily in the great 
Assembly Hall, which provides a joint temple for the 
^ LheraJiyi “ Rcildenc^) of the 
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whole community* This is a very fine bmlding (see 
photo, p. 374)* much larger than the Gyantse temple* 
At one side of tlie door was a proclamation of the 
Dalai Lama in a roofed-in enclosure. The document 
was very artistically illuininatod;, with die celestial dog 
of China bearing the seal on a cushion (see photo* 
p. 414)* In the verandah was a manuscript cop)" in 
Cbinescp Mongolian* and Tibetan* of the hymn m praise 
of Potala w^hich is carved on the verandah of the 
Lhasa ** cathedral/^ The temple was of the usual kind 
already described, the walls covered with brilliant 
parti-coloured frescoes that outvied the most vivid 
patchwork quilts* whilst scrolls hung from the hakonies 
and pillars* As sert'ice was going on, I was 
fortunate to secure a photograph of the ceremony (see 
photo* p. 401). On the roof of this temple is a summer 
house of the Dalai Lauiap but die present Dalatp who 
was afiriliated to the Dapting monastery* never resides 
in this oncp but sometimes in the former. We then 
were shown over the several colleges* and some of the 
dormitories and kitchens* which were all feirly tidy and 
clean. Hundreds of the younger monks peeped from 
the window^s and scampered round to corners to get a 
view ; but everj^body was very respectful and apparently 
friendly* and we were pressed to take tea, cake* and 
sweetmeats several times. The miraculous thunderbolt 
—a dumb-bell“like (see cover)^ — which is placed on 
the heads of pilgrims as a chamiip. at an annual festival 
here, was alleged by the Lamas to be at Potala, where 
it is kept locked up and only lent for use hem for a few 
days during the New Year's festival. ] got one of the 
most learned of these Sera monks to come to me daily 
to supply me with information on a variety of points, 
and found him to be an exceptionally well-educated 
man with intellectual powers of no mean order. 

None of the Lamas teach the laity as in Burma and 
other Buddhist countries* nor do they preach to the 
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peoplei but keep all their leartiing to themselves; the 
laity are thus forced to have their own schools with lay 
teachers. The pupils in the schoolst monastic as well 
as layp use as slates, slabs of black painted wood, 
dusted over with white chalk, on which surface the 
writing is done with a style. Some of the more 
accomplished Lamas are trained as pain ter Sp and others 
in caligraphy, embroideiy% carvungp etc, : whilst the 
more -Stupid ones are made to do the out-of-doors 
drudgery of hevving woodp drawing water, plough¬ 
ing and harv^esting. All pure Tibetans and Mongols 
may enter the Order* except the butcher outcastes 
and the lialf-breed progeny of foreigners who have 
married Tibetan wives. The young Lama then rises 
dirough ability or influence, bui the appointment of 
abbot of the larger monasteries must be approved by 
the Amban. 

On leaving this monasteryi it was rather incon¬ 
gruous to find just outside the gate of a Buddhist 
convent a large butcher's bazaar, with the monks buy¬ 
ing and carrying off pieces of flesh-meat. For animal 
flesh is a staple diet with the monks of Tibet (excepting 
ihe few A\ho have taken the higher vows). The Lamas 
evade the Buddhist prohibition to take lifcp for this 
purposcp by employing the butchers to do it for themp 
whilst they assign to the butchers for doing this the 
position of outcastes, and do not permit any of them 
to enter the Order, When no butchers are available, 
it is usual for the Lamaist to drive the cattle over a 
precipictp or makti the beast strangle itself. 

The great monastic university of Dapung (pp. 328 
and 339) w-as generally similar to Sera, but had four 
colleges, and the summer residence of the Dalai Lama, 
called the “ Paradise Palace.” a fine and commodious 
block of buildings, in which His Holiness spends a 
fetv weeks every year, as he is nominally a monk of 
this Lamasery. Below diis monastery was a printing 
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tfStablishinent. Thv four royal monasteries or “ Lifi^s,** ‘ 
which used to supply the Regents who ruled during the 
minorities of the Dalai Lamas, are of the same general 
character as a section of the larger monasteries, but are 
more elaborately decorated, as they all have at various 
times been the residences of politicai prelates. 

The temple of Ramoche, or the "Small Jo-k'ang,*’ 
is attributed to the Chinese wife of the great King 
Srongtsan, and like the "cathedral” has a gilt roof 
and iron-ringed chains in front of its chief image r but 
It is in a very neglected and almost ruinous condition. 

Following tire holy ** Circular Road ” (see plan, 
p. 34a) from here to the Temple of Medicine, we 
met, coming the other way, in the lucky direction, a 
straggling line of pilgrims and the devout of Lhasa, 
twirling their prayer-wheels and counting their beads. 
The majority are old and decrepit w'omen, from which 
it might perhaps be inferred that the people do not think 
much of the next world until they are about to leave 
this one. 

Only t^vo or three Avere seen progressing by measur¬ 
ing their length on the ground by consecutive prostra¬ 
tions. Such zealots, who are generally of the ty|» of 
the besotted mendicant “fakirs” of India, are said to 
make the circuit three, and even seven times, thus 
making over 40,000 prostrations, as the Circular Road 
is about 6 miles in circuit. 

In a fine grove of grand old trees at the north 
corner of Potala hill, we passed the temple of the King 
of the Dragons on its islet, in a pool in whose abysmal 
depths he holds his court, fie seems to be the same 
who is worshipped in the subterranean vault in the 
‘‘cathedral,” and here 1 secured a photograph of the 
Dalai Lama's elephant, which is dedicated to this 
Dragon and is considered a mascot,* The attendant 

‘ Ling, Kujidii Ling, Tsemcbo’g Ling, Tsamo Ling. 

= S« foouiow!, p 343, 
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said that young dragons were to be seen in the water 
of the pool^ but the animals he pointed out to me were 
newts or salamanders. 

The Temple of Medicine, as seen firom the north, 
crowns the summit of a high rocky pinnacle (see 
accompanying sketch), the further side of which sweeps 
almost sheer down lo the river that laps its base ; and 
here on the riv^er-bank tlie fece of the great limestone 
cliff is covered all over with thousands of brilliantly 
painted rock-sculptures of Buddhas and other divinities, 
forming a marvellous piece of varied colour. I was 
fortunate enough to have with me the materials for 
** colour photography/^ by which I secured photographs 
of this wonderful-hued cliff direct from Nature, and I 
am glad to be able to present here the result (see 
colour print, p* 4^6). This striking picture^gallerj' 
of coloured tes-reliefs was evidently begun by the 
first Grand Lama, Lobirang, as it bears an inscription 
of his in its centre^ and it is still being added to; 
a scadolding was to be seen at one end where new 
images were being chiselled out of the rock. A painter 
resides in a hut below, who is constantly engaged in 
keeping the colours in repair* The soft limestone rock 
here is esteemed sacred and is scraped away by pilgrims 
to be swallowed or treasured as a talisman i the 
attendant offered me some for this purpose. 

priest of the Temple of Medicine was 
tvaiting by appointment to receive our party of medical 
officersp and led us into the main room of the temple 
where the central image was appropriately The 
Healing Buddha/^ the Tibetan j^sculapiusi as man 
values health nest to life, and Buddha in the Tibetan 
pantheon is made to take care of the body as w^ell as the 
souL As the god of Physicians, he is portrayed in the 
usual seated form of that saint, but holding a blue lapis 
lazuli bowl with a pomegranate-like drug in it. His 
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image was surrounded by four DtherSi which appeared 
to be canonised famous physicians. 

This temple carried us back to the early ages of the 
Greeks when Medicine had its home in the sacred 
shriries. Here the Lamas combine the duties of dcx:tor 
of the body with those of priest. At present there are 
fiftj^-four priests and three teachers. This institution 
was founded two and a half centuries ago by the Viceroy 
Sangya (the same who concealed the death of the first 
Dalai Lama)t who compiled for its use a text-book called 
“The Blue Jewel/’ with reference to the jewelled bowl 
wdiich the Healing Buddha holds tn his hands, and 
endoired the templep and arranged that the sixty-four 
large monasteries of Tibet should each send hither one 
pupil. 

The treatment of disease, though based in some 
measure upon a judicious use of the commoner simple 
drugs of the counm% is^ as was inevitable amongst 
so superstitious a peopJe, saturated with absurdity. 
The Lamas follow the ancient Romans and Arabs in 
employing such things as fox's liver and hot bloody 
They believe that all poisons are neutralised and 
rendered innocuous when placed upon vessels of mussel 
shells or moiJier-of-pearU hence such vessels are used in 
the preparation of some of their mixtures as well as by 
the rich when taking their draughts- They teach a crude 
sort of anatomy, not by dissection, but by means of a 
fantastic chart of the body ruled into minute squares in 
which the positions of the internal organs are marked. 
Curiously! they make the heart of a woman 10 beat in the 
middle of the chest, though that of a man is on the left; 
and they imagine that the red blood circulates on die 
right side of the body and the yellow bile on the left, and 
it is by feeling the sis pulses on the wristSi the three it^d 
on the right and the three yellow on the left, that they 
are chiefly able to diagnose the malady, each pulse 
being supposed to come from a difierent organ. To show 
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how the pulses were felt a priest operated on another 
(see photo here)^ and as he sat down he amused us 
immensely by assuming a very superior knuwung 
manner that must inspire his patients widi a good deal 
of confidence, and contribute to many cures by “ faith 
healing.” I asked him to examine the pulse of one 
of us, and after much deliberation he pronounced him 
to be suflering from disease of the right kidney^ as 
the pulse from that organ was weak. 

Bodi the sick themselves and the Lama physicians 
rely more on the efficacy of prayers than on the pharma¬ 
copoeia for recover}*. Lamas are employed to read out 
lengthy litanies and offer sacrifice to the devils of 
disease. For this work a priest seldom receives more 
rhan fivepcnce (one silver for a full day^s 

employment, w'hich is the highest wage ever given to 
any work man . 

The curriculum takes about eight years to master^ 
and consists chiefly of committing chapters to memory* 
Very few of the priests are passed as proficient, and those 
who are, as w^ell as those who fail, still remain residents 
of the temple^ and never leave it for other towns or 
monasteries in the provinces, its learning being restricted 
to Lhasa. The sick poor are not attended^ only those 
who can pay, and none come here for treatment; the 
priests visit the sick only when sent for. The school 
has no regular test examination for proficiency, and 
no cenJfioate or diploma, so that it is neither a college 
as we understand it, nor an hospital* 

Their chief text-book treats of the various common 
diseases, in quite a systematic manner, under the heads 
of symptoms, prognosis, and treatment; and has evidently 
been derived in part from Chinese and Indian sources. 
Their surgery naturally is of the most primitive kind ; 
they seemed to have no instruments beyond the actual 
cautery, bleeding lancet, and a cupping horn- They 
were much impressed with Western surgery as seen in 
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the dispensarj^ opened at Lhasa by Dr Walton* and 
especially with the operation for cataract* and begged 
for a set of the instruments* As it would have been 
unsafe to give these without the necessaiy instruction, 
I persuaded one of the most intelligent priests to come 
with us back to Calcutta to be taught the Western 
methods of treatment in the Medical Collegei and he 
willingly consented, but was afterwards prevented 
coming by his senior Lamas^ 

1 enquired especially about the treatment for small¬ 
pox* as it is one of the most deadly diseases in Tibet. 
Although the Chinese doctors in Lhasa employ ioocu- 
laiion for its preventionp the Tibetans trust to camphor 
with a few other aromatics and charms, and the priest 
wound up his account by saying* **and doing so you 
never get smallpox/* Asp however, both the high 
priest and his staff were badly pitted with the marks 
of that aSecCiont I asked why they had not themselves 
avoided catching the disease by their vaunted mediod 
of prevention, to which impeachment they merely 
smiled* 1 enquired whether the Dalai Lama had 
escaped the bad epidemic of 1900, and they replied 
that he had not^ but had nearly died of it, and is now 
deeply pitted by this disease—a flagrant comment on 
the boasted divinity of this God-in-the-flesh^ 


CHAPTER XVllL 

ORACLES AND SORCERERS. 

“ dpci I"? wAffJw ^sttgfufy tHj^u£Mi£M^ 

iind hgm w things ^ is fiti aif ihstr —BtrontiA’^ 

This cmving to pf^' into the future, the desire to see 

behind the Known^ is a widespread human frailty'^ 

but few attempt to gratify it except those primitive folk 

who have not yet realised the limitations of their powers 

ov^er Nature. Every Tibetan believes as implicitly 

in the oracle as a guide in his daily affairs as ever 

did the ancient Greeks and Romans* He believes 

that the hermits in the mountains, and the monks in 

their cloisters can become adepts in the black art 

and foretell the future, banish delight^ stay the storm^ 

exorcise devils, raise spirits from the dead and conjure 

up to their assistance the demons of darkness. Many 

of the necromantic performances of the professional 

wizards recall the scene of the witches* cauldron in 

Macbeth- The people put much feith in astrology, 

imagining that Nature and the planets exercise direct 

and potent influence upon many's welfare^ and that their 

evil effects are only to be foreseen and counteracted 

by the priests, a oon side rafale proportion of ’whom 

become professional astrologeis and prescribe ostensibly 

for the “benefit" of the laymen a large amoufit of 

costly ritual by which exactions from the laity the 

monasteries deriv^^ their chief means of livelihood. 
m 
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The oracular forms of divination are, howeverp not 
dependent on astrology, but on demoniacal ** posses¬ 
sion/" and are practised by the professional oracles 
and wizards in die capita^ w^ho are survivals of the 
old pre-Buddhi^t religion of the country with its black- 
hatted devil-dancers. These sorcerers dress tip in 
the fantastic equipment of the old religion, with flags 
and tufts of wool on their head-dress, or vvith a ponderous 
metal cap. and a dragon coat with a breastplate, and 
ivorking themselves up into a frenzyi dance^ crying and 
howling, till they fall dowm on a seat “possessed,*" 
and then deliver an oracular reply. They have no 
literature, and utter their sayings orally. The leading 
oracles in Lhasa are the Nachung and the Karmashar. 

The chief Oracle is attached to the principal state 
monasierj^ Dapving. For, notwithstanding its un- 
Bnddhistic character* this gross form of heathen sorcery 
was so deeply rooted iti the minds of the people that 
that crafty ruler, the first Dalai Lama, brought it into 
the order of the Lamas. In doing this* he was doubtless 
actuated, as were the Roman governors, by the obvious 
political advantages of having so powerful an instrument 
for the government service entirely under the control 
of the priests. The chief Soothsayer was accordingly 
admitted into die brotherhood, but not being a 
Buddhist he could not be permitted to reside within the 
sacred precincts, hut w^as accommodated outside. The 
one attached to Dapung lives in a fine grove below that 
Lamasery, in what was originally a small hermitage or 
“ Nachung/* from which he takes his name. He is 
supposed to be possessed by the spirit of the great 
Mongolian King of the Demons, “ The White Pe** (see 
photo, p. 3S4}, who had been bound by the spells of the 
wi^^rd St Padma [see page 115) to guard the treasury 
of the first Lama monastery in Tibet, at Samya, where 
he became incarnated, and marrjdng, continued to be 
manifested in his lineal earthly descendants until hiq 
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transfer to Dapung, when he was forced to become 
celibate, thus leaving the appointment of his successor 
in the hands of the Grand Lama. His transfer was 
represented as miraculous, and is associated with the 
legend of a tree-spirk.^ 

The present X'aciiung high priest is a young man 
of twent>--two, and was believed to be in hiding in his 
temple vrhen we went tlieret He is given a retinue of a 
hundred yellow-haited monks, and a magnificent little 
temple with a palatial residence for himself and them. 
The golden roof of the Chinese pavilion, on its upper 
storey, is as line as that of the cathedral.” 

The monks received us with smiling affabilir>' and 
led us over the place. The buildings are arranged round 
a paved courtyard in which, beside a small chorten, 
a pair of incense kilns scented the air tvith their fumes. 
On two sides run two small galleries supported by red 
painted pillars on which tvere hung bits of ancient 
armour, chain and steel helmets and coats, bows, 
arrows, leather quivers and spears, and the walls are 
frescoed with cabalistic signs and monsters, W'ith the 
heads of birds and beasts destroying the enemies of 
Lamaism, The principal title of this Chief Soothsayer 
is “ Defender of the Faith | Lamaist]and when he is 
approached for an augury he U addressed as: ■* To 
the exalted footstool, composed of the dead bodies of the 
infidels, on which rest the feet of the Great Defender 


‘ The legend rons" A m.-in in Lhasa w-as fdund to be possessed 
by the denion kuig, ‘The white Pe,* and was seized and shut up in 
a bot and thrown into the Kyi river. Xow ihcAbhot of Daptniv bad 
prophesied the pluvious day: a bos will doat down the river, iro, 
ftod It and seize ic The search party found the box and brought it 
to the 3[»t where the Niiehung orade now is, and here they opened it, 

disappeared into a tree, 
and the deid body of a man was found in the bo*. By the prav^ of 
the abbot the spirit consented to reiuni to the body, and the 
T»usctuted co]^ had a small dwelling built for him at that spot 
where the identical tree, a jjiwrled old willow, is still pointed out.” 
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t>f Religion, the chief incarnation of the Alraightj' 
Conqueror of the Enemies in the three Worlds, the 
Lamp of Wisdom,'* 

A broad flight of stairs leads up to the temple 
on the left, whilst overhead innumerable flags and 
streamers printed with spells droop from ropes stretch¬ 
ing across the courtyard, and suggest washing-day on 
lx>ard ship (see photo here). 

The temple stair is flanked by two great lions in tin, 
of Chinese pattern. The sanctuary itself is embellished 
w'lth finer paintings and frescoes than any we had yet 
seen, and it was scrupulously clean. The verandah, 
about 50 feet long and ta feet wide, was especially 
full of bright colour, and revealed on closer inspection 
the same theme, the m3Tmidons of the Devil King 
triumphing over the enemies of the Lamas. The floor 
was a smooth concrete of small stones, so highly 
polished as to reflect the {lainted frescoes boidered 
by skulls, cornices, and the scroll work of the massive 
doors. 

The interior of the outer temple was of the usual 
kind ; the frescoed w'alls and red pillars ivere hung 
round with silk banners, and Kakemono scrolls, to 
which w-arlike armour was here added. At the further 
end, between two large altars with six colossal Agures, 
a brass gateway gave entrj- into the oracle-chamber, 3 
small dark room, in the recess of which, behind a table 
altar on which burned the sacred fire, stood dimly the 
chair of the great Sorcerer covered with silk cushions, 
and upon it lay his robes and accoutrements, the great 
sword on the left, the magic breastplate, and his great 
brass cap loaded with gold, and covered by necklaces 
of precious stones (see photo, p. 386). 

The demon who “possesses*' the high priest is 
figured as that of a ferocious white monster enveloped tn 
flames. It has three heads, six hands w'ielding weapons, 
and rides a white lion, attended by the Tibetan King of 
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Battle in chAin armouf, and by two harpies riding on a 
wild yak and a deer, whilst over its head are yellqw- 
halted Lamas. The high priest himself, we found, had 
escaped a few days before with the Dalai Lama, with 
whom he is on terras of great intimacy, as his oracular 
deliverances form an important fector in politics. It 
is he who indicate.s the place where a new incarna¬ 
tion of the Dalai Lama should be searched for on the 
death of the latter. His utterances, of which I have 
seen several, are usually couched in allegory with quite 
an oracular ring about them :— 

The meek sheep should not tiy to imitate a furious 
bull. [A warning to an ambitious courtier.J 

Even the nibbling rabbit can gorge itself to death. 
[Exhorting an official to give up peculation or be will 
come to grief.) 

Father wolf secures the sweet Resh while sister fox 
gets the blame. [A warning that slyness does not pay.] 

Be merciful to your riding horse. [Equivalent to 
our proverb of the goose and the golden eggs.] 

There is no hope of fruit from a tree w'hich has been 
robbed of its flowers by the frost. [Reply regarding 
some project.] 

Though a stteara has no claws it yet can dig a hole 
in the ground. [To reassure an aspirant.] 

Regarding the Mission to Khambajong last year, 
this Oracle when asked whether it would reach Lhasa, 
declared tliat a British Mission would eventually 
come to Lhasa, not that one, however, but a larger; 
whilst the other, the Karmashar Oracle, replied more 
guardedly: “The English are like bubbles on water, 
here to-day, aivay to-morrow." 

in the upper storey above the devil’s temple the 
rooms were arranged for the worship of the Buddhas, 
The dormitories of the monks are beyond the temple 
further to the right, whilst the augur’s chambers are in 
a neat little cottage in a high-walled garden in tite grove 
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to the north* in which grow jsome dwarf bamboos and a 
variety of pinejs and imported shrubs, and masses of 
gaudy hollyhocks, asters* and nasturtiums. The three 
rooms have poJished wooden floors» and iheir neat 
lacquered furniture, refined taste, and cleanness 
suggested a dainty house in Japan, rather than one in 
inartistic Tibet. And as we came away the friendly 
monks presented us with some fine moss roses and 
other flowers^ 

The Karmasbar Magician in the town is the oracle 
chiefly consulted by the common people, though he is 
also associated with Sera rnonastery, which he visits 
every autumn* and makes an augury for the current year 
which is placarded up on the wails of that monasterTr% 
As this year's augury referred to the British expeditionp I 
have extracted some of its rather incoherent passages: 

the Devilp w^arned you from the beginning of the 
male iron-mouse year [1900 a,dAJ that the rays of the 
Sun [that is the Dalai Lama] are hidden by smoke* 
[butj if the servants be careful the vow-s wrill be pre¬ 
served. The w'ise Tibetans [nevertheless] the hawk and 
tile Hor tribe deemed my DeviTs sayings as bubbles. 
But if the enemies who have come to our front be cleared 
away like the darkness of ignomnce by wisdom* under- 
siandingp and true sense, the three jewels of the crown 
[wdll remain]. Watch for the general good of the world, 
and the religion. The darkness of the Devils will be 
clear in the sheep-year [1907 

“ /ftil At the altar of the great tutelar}', let me see the 
things which are going to happen I t see (i] A magic 
circle; (2) A banner w'ith a ycMotv top ornament; (3) A 
banner with a red top; (4) Cymbals; (5) A flag on a 
sheep^^s horn ; (6) A bundle of tents : (7) One sht>e ; ( 3 ) A 
blanket tied with rupees; (9) A sword : (10) A heart on a 
goat's head; (ii) Black peas, Indian grains; and two- 
thirds raw flesh. This prophecy is given bv me, the 
doctrine holderp "The Bind-headed One*" at the curdled 
milk festival held at Sera on the thinieth day of the 
sixth month of the wuod-dragon yearJ' 

^ .See Appendtjc 1 ., p. 450. 
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This augurj^ like a Pharaoh's dream is not| however, 
explained by the sorcerer until after the year has 
passed to which it relates; but several Lamas whom I 
asked to interpret it said that they understocKi it to mean 
that in the current year the chief actors and events 
would be: (i) The order of the Lamas r (2) The Data! 
Lama; (3) The Tashilhumpo Grand Lama ^ (4) Notoriety 
or fame j (5) There will be war in the sheep-year [1907 
A.D.J; (6) Many will encamp; (7) Not travel much j 
(8) Many dead bodies; {9) War^ (10) Hearts out of 
place ; (j t) Plenty crops^ 

On my visit to the home of the Karmashar Oracle^ I 
found that auguries were given every day, and several 
times a day if necessaiyt and some people were coming 
out who had been consulting the Seer. The temple is 
small, hung round with masks of devils and a large 
drurnj the operator on which is the only assistant whom 
this soothsayer has. The Oracle chamber is a dark 
inner room, in the gloom of wbichp facing the door, 
the magician sits on a cushioned chair, with a heavy 
conical hat (see photo here) covered with jewels, 
breastplate on, shod in long Chinese bootSp and 
wearing a sword by his side^ I Avas fortunate to get 
a photograph of an applicant m the act of recch ing a 
reply from the Oracle, which embodied some pithy and 
shrewd common-sense. 

Before I left, the priest looked at me piercingly for an 
instant, and asked, “What is your age?-^ On my 
replying, he promptly retorted, “ No! You are one year 
more; you are . , ^ Then I remembered that a few 
days before 1 had passed my birthday and had actually 
reached the exact age which he thus disclosed. With 
this oracular parting shot he vanished from our view 
into the gloom of his temple. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE priest-god AND HIS PALACE. 


As the young priest-god had fled with his evil genius. 
Dotjieff, we were able to penetrate into the recesses of 
his seal^ palace, to his private apartments, and to the 
steps of his throne, around which had been woven a 
web of mystery and romance. 

The mystery which enshrouded his origin is now 
unveiled, and we have seen how he became adored, 
as an earthly manifestation of tlje Divine Being by 
about four million people. His spiritual influence 
outside Tibet only radiates to a few of tlie small 
Himalayan States where there are I,amas, and to 
Mongolia, although the latter has a Grand r..ama of 
its own at Urga. die capital t it extends thus only 
over a very small fraction of the Buddhist world. 
For he is in no way recognised as the head of their 
Church by the Buddhists of Burma, Ceylon, Siam, 
China, and Japan; but on the contjarj'i h looked 
upon by them as impure and extravaganUy unorthodox, 
not so much on account of any doctrinal difference 
as because under his rule the ascetic system of Buddha 
has been carried to its most absurd excesses. 

His superb palace that proudly crowns Potala Mill 
is well adapted for keeping up the illusion of his 
divinity. The sight of its fascinating piles towering 


' The Laam lemples ai Pehin^ and a ftw other towns tit China 

TaI- u”'*® "I priests, n« Chinese 

Buddhists, who profess a less impurt form of the faith. 
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into the sky, with its golden roofs flashing frxjm afar 
above the beautiful woods and surrounding hills, must 
strike awe and veneration Into the hearts of the pilgrims, 
as they arrive from the barren deserts of the uplands, 
and it must seem to them to be, indeedi an earthly 
paradise- 

On this building the Tibetans have lavished their 
utmost skill (see my photagraph of it by the colour 
processp p. 2). Ii consists of a cluster of many 
residences, temples, tombs, reception and other rooms 
erected at different times. The palace of the old kings 
of Tibet built by the w^arlike Srongtsarii w^ho founded 
Lhasa in the seventh century a.d., seems to be repre¬ 
sented by the group of white buildings at the south¬ 
west corner (see plan of Lhasa); and doubtless gave it 
the fortified character, which it still retains. The great 
central block dominating the others* and called by 
reason of its purply-crimson colour* the “ Red Palace," 
was built by the first Dalai Lama after usurping the 
temporal power, and was extended by his son* the 
Regent Sangya, ’tvho did much for the welfare of the 
country* codifying the civil laws^ and in other ^vays, 
in addition to founding the Temple of Medicine. The 
Capuchin missionaries who tvere his contemporaries 
in Lhasa spoke of him respectfully as ^*vir ingenii 
sagacissimi/'' The Red Palace” contains all the 
great temples* throne^rooms, and relic-sbrines of former 
Grand Lamas* and on its roof stand the golden 
Chinese paviUons which form its glittering landmark. 

Tts hill is called *' Potala," after the name of a 
rocky hill overlooking the harbour at Cape Komorin* 
on the extreme tip of Ute Indian continent* which the 
Indians fancied w^as the end of the world* and on which 
was placed the mythical abode of the Buddhist God 
of Mercy* which the Lamas identihed with the Com- 

^ Dang-shel melong jenycr^xbiE-p;!- 

* Ginrgit P- 3^9- 
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passionate Spirit of the Mountains that the Dalai Lama 
alleged had become incarnate In himself. 

On nearer approach, the castle of the Tibetan Pope 
is seen to be a great fort about a mile in circumference. 
Surrounded by a loopholed wall three sides, and on 
the other—the northern^—defended by the precipitous 
crags whence the buildings sweep up in a bold scarp. 
This northern side is pierced by a gateway, through 
which we entered. We rode more than half- wax 
up the hill to the great circular bastion which from 
beloiv suggests the \atican (sec photo here). At 
this point, the so-called “Horse Stage," we found 
ourselves at the foot of a long Bight of stairs, as 
here it is necessary to disTnount. Here we were 
met by the Great Chamberlain (see photo, p. 430, in 
which he stands next to the General), also a Grand 
Councillor (to die extreme left in the same photo). A 
over a hundred steep steps took os under 
the dark crimson walls of the “ Red Palace,” which 
loomed threateningly above us. The entrance gate- 
ivay was rather mean, and screened by a torn curtain 
(see photo, p. 390); it was for those who had the 
private cn/rKf and not the usual pilgrims* entrance. 
The paved narrow court inside was lined by guards' 
quarters and store-rooms several storeys high, and 
through a lane of these buildings, where we were 
watched by supercilious groups of officials in yellow- 
and cherry-coloured uniforms, we turned to the left 
to the north door of the castle (photo, p, 390), now- 
guarded by some British and Indian soldiers of our 
escort, some of w'hom also accompanied us on our 
exploration of the interior. 

The Outside of the palace is substantially built of 
roughly hewn stone, and pierced by many ij-indows, 
most of w'hich w-ere heted with sunshades suggesting 
the Italian pattern. 

inside was a labyrinth of gloomy narrow passages 
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and loii'-ceUinged corridorSp as m a. medieval castle; in 
Europe^ To the left^ along a dark corridor lit by lamps 
and torches, was die Neiv Throne Room, a spacious 
large hall about 20 yards each way* with a sur- 
noundmg galler}"* and lit by a skylight, its beams and 
walls finely picked out in pleasing bright colours 
and frescoes. Along its northern wall behind the 
throne, which was an open simple frame-work, were 
displayed under iron gratings many of the treasures 
and A^otive offerings of the pilgrims* whilst above it 
hurtg horfeontally like a great sign-board a compli¬ 
mentary card^" presented by the last Chinese Emperor* 
Tungcht (1S62-1875 bearing tin? following inscrip¬ 

tion in Chinese and Tibetan : 

besi Saviour [may hss] light pervade all directions.^ ^ 

'The Old Throne Room is to die west of this one* 
nearer the entrance door, through more dark corridors. 
It is of similar appearance to the other, and here 
Buddha^s vice-regent, seated as in frontispiece^ holds his 
court and blesses by his touch the pilgrims who throng 
hither to worship him. Only the heads of the Lamas 
and of the higher classes are directly touched by 

Kis Holiness' hand; for the great unwashed he 

uses a tassel at the end of a sceptre. This apartment 

had been reported to contain a picture of the Emperor 
Chenlung^ but it was not here at our visit. The 

throne of the Living Buddha, **The Precious Victor of 
Death,is placed at the western end^ in front of the foot 
of the colossal mausoleum called **The Ornament of the 
World,- enshrining the bodily relics of his predecessor 

' This is ihe intnskilion of the Tibetan rnsoSpltaq ; "'^rfdrin wch'-og 
Aprin las *od ky\ kim 'Hit inscriptlotii Mr 

Arilton iaforms me, has several me^nini^s, of wbkh one can be 3-encnaUy 
simElar %q the above Tibetan renderinfif. 

’ sy'^nn 
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and former “ embodiment.” the first Dalai and founder 
of the priest-kingship. The throne is a simple daTs 
raised about 3 feet from the ground, open in front for a 
seat of fine cushions, and surrounded on the other three 
sides with a framework of thin batons. It was iiote- 
tvorthy that above the supporting lion insignia of 
“ Sabya, the Lion.” the plinth of the scat was ornamented 
with the simple diaper-worked flowers like marguerites 
which decorate the ancient marble seat of the Master at 
Buddh Gaya under the fig-tree where he first became 
" Enlightened." 

The base of the great relic shrine behind the throne 
is richly adorned with gold and inlaid with precious 
Stones, and the steps of its plinths are used as altars for 
the countless votive-offerings of princes for ages, and 
wreaths of pearls and other jewelled necklaces hang 
from its upper structure, which can be seen towering 
up some 40 feet overhead. To see the top of this 
monument we followed the pilgrim track up a ma^e 
of seemingly never-ending terraces of dark stairs and 
corridors, where we longed for a string to guide us, 
and liad to keep in close touch w ith each other to avoid 
losing our way. At last we emerged under the top 
storev into a well-lighted court, around which ran 
pillared galleries with stately corridors (see photo, p. 3^2), 
leading from the residemial chambers of the Grand 
Lama to the Chapel Royal, and to the top of the relic 
shrines under the four golden pavilions which mark 
their position on the roof. In these corridors were 
posted stately court attendants, and Lamas, with quite 
the dignified bearing of courtiers, moving softly to 
and fro on the thick carpeted floors. 

The gorgeousness and finish of the decorations 
here surpassed any we had yet seen, and were worthy 
of the rojal residence of the mler of the destinies 
of a people. Colonnades of crimson pillars support 
elaborately caiwed beams, and panelled ceilings 
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embellished with a brilliant mosaic of pleasingly 
blended hues and frescoes painted with the delicate 
detail of miniatures on ivory. The richness of the 
colouringt and the lavishly elaborate golden scroll-work 
on the massive doors, recall the temples of Nikko. 
Painting in Tibet is decorative rather than artistic, 
as we understand the term, for it aims at beautifying 
the surface witli pigments, and employs mostly rich 
and intense hues, the effect of which is heightened by 
a free use of gold, silvery white, and dark blue, whilst 
the figures are always in stiff conventional attitudes 
without perspective, and clearly based on Chinese 
models. In their chromatic composition the Tibetans 
use freely, side by side, the “primary” red, blue 
and gold with green also, and less often the other 
** Secondaries, the purple and orange | yet in the 
subdued light of the interiors there is seldom an 
unpleasant harshness of colouring and contrasts. 

The finest of these glorified doors are opened to 
give pilgrims a glimpse of the relic*shrines of the 
early Crand Lamas, and the finest of all these glimpses 
is that of the gorgeously jewelled top of the first Dalai 
Lama’s tomb (see photo, p. 396), This tomb,» as 
tve have seen, is of colossal dimensions, and springs 
from the throne-room below; but all the others, 
although of the same cA^r/r^/dike model (see figure, 
231, and photo, p, 20S), spring from the floor 
of the room on the corridor on which we were now 
standing. Although there are three other sets of 
tomb chambers, only two are occupied, titat next the 
great Dalai’s being empty', whilst the others enshrine 
the bodies of the third and fourth succeeding Dalai 
Lam^. The reason for the absence of the second 
Dalai is, as will be rememberifd (p. -a), that that 

‘ Er^ied by the Regent Sanj^ya o\i;t two centurJes airo, and 
satd to have been sacted of its umatnents by ihe Jungar Tartars 
a few ytan Ipter, See pp, 33, 187 footnote, and Appendix W. p. 46S. 
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young reprobate^ bom of vicious parents^ was deposed 
and murdered on account of his dissolute conductp and 
his body thus appears to have been dishonoured by 
exclusion from the royal tomb- None of the four sub- 
sequetii Grand Lamas has any relic-shrine here, nor any 
of the four who preceded the first Dalaip and who were 
unpossessed of tempo iml power; thus NagM*angp the first 
Pope Kingp and inventor of the mjihs of die divinity 
of the Dalaip still dominates the whole in death. 

Opening from these beautiful corridors is the Chapel 
Roy alp for Potala is a monastery as Avell as a palace, and 
accommodates 500 monks, of which the Dalai Lama 
himself IS the abbot, and clad in ordlnarj' Lama's robes 
conducts here the church services. The chapel has 
the same general appearance and arrangement as the 
temples already visited and described, but the furnish’- 
ings, images, and paraphernalia of worship are richer. 
One of the altars contains a very finely executed 
image of solid gold of the Lord of Mercy (see photOp 
p* 400}, of whom the Dalai pfxses as ihc incarnation. 
Here the chief duty of the priests is to provide relays 
for the routine recital of prayers for tlie long life of 
His Holiness; and in this ser^ute, at the time of our 
visits they were droning their chants and sprinkling in 
front of his image holy water from the mystic vase 
of ambrosia or deathless nectar, adorned with a 
stopper topped by a brush of peacocks* feathers. This 
silver vase was of the usual rough Tibetan make, 
and not the one which was lately sent him froin 
Paris. ^ 

^ This Paris-made one was described by -M. J. Ueniker in ihe 
Cffffuty for February 1904 as follows:—It has roughly 

the appearance of a candleslick, of which the platter is silver gWi. 
Froin this nses the ^'*bounibe,“ canned from a Uvgc piece of cora!, 
and on this, like the dame of a candle, rests an oval of chased 
leaves in lapis laiulir In ihe centre;, seated on a lotus dower of 
white cbalcedony, is the igure of the Amiiahha, the “ Bound¬ 
less the emanaiion of Adi-Buddha* who in Buddhisi Lama's 
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On the flat roof above the temples and relic-shrines 
is the promenade of the Grand Lama (see photo here)^ 
where, surroiarided by his sateUiteSp he takes his exercise 
amidst one of the finest panoramas in the world ; and 
from that lofty perch looks down as a god upon the 
Upturned faces of his worshippersp 300 feet below^ hliUp 
w^hose muttered chorus of Hail to the Jewel [Grand 
Lama] in the Lotus Flow er I (Om mn-ni Hung/) 

has literally the identical sense of our Pater Noster— 
Our Father who art in Heaven H 

!n this restful panoramap a vast bird^s-eye view of 
the valley of Lhasa and its noble hills, scarcely a hum 
from the life below' breaks upon the stillness. The 
plain Stretches out as a great land-locked sea, w'lth 
w-avelets of green copseSp amongst w^hich peept like 
ships cosily ai anchor on its bosomp die tops of the 
cathedral,'' the towm houses, and the cottages beyond 
wnih their smoke curling to the sky. and from its green 
borders purple capes and promontories shoot boldly up 
into the dark blue, sno\v-strGaked peaks fading away 
into soft a^^ure in the distance. 

AVe descended by the great front staircase^ the 

reli^icm is tbe sotiirce and cause of aH ihings. Amltablia is ^uppowd 
to be incarnated In the person of Paacb^cn Rifn-po-ch^e^ a sort of 
supplemcnEary' Dalai Lama who Sires at Tashi-lbumpOj in Soulhem 
Tibet, Tbe fiijure is in coral, and above it on the point of the oval 
Is a moon la chalcedony,, a son in yclbw-uTopie, and a flame of 
coralt sjTiilKjUsirti; the radiance of wisdom. On each side ot the 
platter is a siKcr-gilt Chinese Royal dragon j but these can be 
detached, and the writer of the artide suggests that they are put 
in Or Ulkeo out according to whether any representative Cblnaipan 
of impomnce happens or not lo be present at the ceremony where 
the Tse'bouin is used It is a beautiful piece of worktnanship, and 
was enurety the work of Parisiau anj Stans i and so great was the 
desire to iiave the symbolisms correct that One nf the Dalai Lamas 
high priests came to Europe to find artists to carry out the design. 
The iatge pieces of coral used came from Leghorn; aod the high 
priest went there himself to procure them. 

1 The lotus flower is the symbol of heavenly birth. 
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outward zig2ag of which gives the castle its diamond¬ 
shaped band when seen from the from (photo, p. 2). 
At first w'e plunged again through a maze of dark 
corridors, past dtingeon-Iike vaults suggestive of instant 
chains and torture for anyone who disputed the will 
of the priestly autocrat in the rooms above. Here is 
said to be hoarded the wealth of a Government which 
never issued a budget j and amongst other treasures 
the golden lottery vase presented hv the Chinese 
Emperor^ from w'hich the Am ban in great state, 
surrounded by all the assembled Lama abbots, draws 
forth with a pair of tongs the name of the new Dalai 
Lama from amongst slips inscribed with the names of 
the approved candidates for the new' incarnation, on the 
death of the living Buddha. 

Over these vaults, in the luxuriously furnished apart¬ 
ments, in the north-cast comer of the " Bed Palace" 
overlooking the totvn, are the residential rooms of 
the “Victor of Death,” whose present embodiment has 
spent here twenty-seven out of the tw'enty-cighc years 
of his life. During his joyless infancy, unbrightened 
by the society of other children, his mother is permitted 
to reside for two years in a lower building, in order to 
prevent contaminating by her presence the holy atmo¬ 
sphere that surrounds her son, as Buddhism gives woman 
a low place in its system. The father, on the other hand, 
however poor and low-born he may be (the father of 
the present one was a wood-cutter), is ennobled and 
given a palace to reside in, with the Chinese title of 
“Duke'’ (AThw^), and a button and peacock's feather 
to his hat of the second highest mandarin, and is 
known to the populace as “The Father of Buddha.” 

At the age of eight he was ordained as a monk 
and bead of the Church, and at eighteen he seized 
the reins of State, so that for the past ten years he 
has been here as absolute an autocrat in his small 
way as the Tsar. 
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The government of Tibet is called “The Central 
Governor” and nominally consists of a 

council of four ministers or “ Lotus feet [of the throne] 
of whom three are laymen and one a monk, 
under the presidency of the Dalai Lama or the Regenh 
These ntinisters arc appointed by the Amban^ who is 
said to sell the post to the highest bidder. Certainly 
he did not allow the crafty Chief Secretarj" to take his 
place in succession to the genial old Ta Lama, who 
had been, deposed since our atriva] in Lhasa,, for the 
reasorii so said die Nepalese Consul, that the Secretary 
had not yet paid die Amban for the appointment. 
This council, which sits in Lhasa, conducts most of the 
routine business of the State and appoints the various 
officers for the districts (see p. 165). Most of the superior 
ones, including the Jongpdns, are Lhasa meni who are 
sent for a three years^ tour of duty and then return to 
the capital to give a personal report, on which they are 
transferred to a neiv charge. For large and exceptional 
measures there is summoned a “General Assembly'" 
consisting of a large number of lay and 
cleric subordinate officials. This Assembly reports its 
views and decisions to the in council with the 

Dalai or Regent.® 

The Pontiff himself is accessible to tho^ ivho have 
complaints, and freely shows himseif to his ivorshippers. 
H is usual form of address for letters and memorials is :— 
“To the pure tEje-naib of His Holiness, the Victor of 
Death, the Granter of every' Wish, the Omniscient, 
All-Sedng Peerless One, the Protector, the Friend, and 
Patron of the Angels and all living things/' 

Linder the windows of the Grand Lama's sitting- 
rooms we left the dark passages and descended into an 

^ Properly RockhLU is iacliiied to deri v>e i i from^sliag.r, 

iuitke, and a model, atchougli tt is never spelt in that way- 
* The so^:allcd **Geocra] Aisembly" deals with the smaJler 
oiauer^ and noi to hamper much his actions in the laif er. 
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open paved court bordered by a gallery, in which 
sacred dances and plays are held for the amusement of 
His Holiness. The buildings were crumbling to decay, 
but some of the frescoes on the walls were being re¬ 
painted and the walls repiastered. Beyond this we 
descended past die immense kitchens, and out on to 
the great staircase, where we obtained good views of 
the front of the building. The colour of the “ Red 
Palace” is a dingy crimson, from an ochrey red earth 
which is used to paint it. The great “coats of arms" 
emblazoned on its walls are the mystic spell of its 
royal occupant, and the “ Wheel of the Buddhist Law ” 
supported by tw'o couchant deer, symbolising Buddha’s 
first preaching of his doctrine in the "‘Deer Forest"’^ 
at Benares. 

Farther dotvn we passed the lodge of the “ Treasurer 
of Offerings,”* who receives gifts for the Lama Pope, 
and gives in return a small clay seal impressed in relief 
with a dragon-thunderbolt and a spell, w'hich is treasured 
in an amulet as a charm. He also sells relics of His 
Divinity’s dress and person as talismans." 

At the foot of the great staircase stands a tall 
monolith, a counterpart of the one outside (see photo, 
P- jjd), but bearing no inscription. To this is fixed the 
lower end of the great rope for the *’ Flying Spirits” at 
the festival of the New Year, the upper end of the rope 
being tied to the topmost roof of the palace, over 500 
feet above, and down this terribly dangerous incline 

I Samatb. 

* Hicae iaclude ahredi uf hif vesureau, al$a tiail parinifs and otlier 
bodily relics. By special enquiry on the spot, I elicited that the 
present-day custom confirms the report published in tbe Dkiip/tmiirf 
Inftrmd by ,'I. Collin de I'lincy of Paris to 1825:—"Scs etccrdniens 
sort cOftsenois comme dcs those sacred. Apris qu'em tes a ^it 
sdeher et r^uirc au poudne, on l« refenne dans dcs bfiites d'or 
enrichies dc pierrerles, el les envoi* aus plus grand pirnces corfifnc 
de saints reliques. Son urine esi un elisir divine propre a gwsrir tout* 
esp^ce de maladse,” 
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slides an acrobat, carrj'ing good luck for ihe incoming 
year amidst the huzzas of 50,000 people. The man 
who personates the flying spirit belongs to a class of 
professional acrobats. He rides a wot^en saddle^ and 
encases his body in thickly padded vestments to counter, 
act the friction of the rope. Taking his stand on the top 
of the palace^ he throws a Jibatinn of wine and dough 
images of men and animals to the devils and then slides 
down the rope, sometimes sitting astride as on a horse’s 
saddle, at other times flying with the saddle under his 
breast. Although he travels down with terrific speed, 
and the dangers of being killed or lacerated by the 
friction are greats he seldom suffers accident, the 
present performer having accomplished the feat for 
several consecutive years. Its object is to confer 
good fortune on the Grand Lama and his countrj", 
and ihrr ** Flying Spirit” appears to take the pan 
of a good angeH rather than a scape-gimt, as he is 
feted and does not flee into retirement* 

In the great courtyard* at the foot of die staircase, 
are housed the lay serv^ants, the stables* granaries, the 
printing-house, a mint and foundjy for casting images 
and bells, the pristm* also Large store and lumber rooms* 
Here it is said is locked away the only wheeled vehicle 
which was in Tibet until our ekka^cRrts came* It is a 
four-wheeled elegant phaeton, w^hich the King of Nepal 
purchased in Calcutta a few years ago and sent as a 
present to the Grand Lama, by whom i[ was never used 
but treasured as a curiosity, for he generally travels in a 
sedan-chair* 

The great public gateway of entrance and esiti 

^ "lliis practice, ^vhlcb recalls the Hicidu ** Hoak-swingiiig 
Festival'^ of Jagamath, usctl to be common in the north-western end 
of the Himalayas, in Garhi^aL, where it witnessed and described 
usdef the name of" Barat" by Dr Moorcroft about a ccntwry ago as 
a protection against cholera plagues.— in JUma/ifya^ 
Pr&t/intr^f i- 17, It was afterwards suppressed by the British 

Go^'cmmetii on account of the fatal accidents which attended it- 
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through which wc now passed, has a bifurcating curved 
passage under the massive walls, over 30 feet thick, 
which seems modelled after the outer ceintures of the 
Peking city gateways. Through its dark portals we 
emerged on to the open lawn and the gardens in front, 
tvhere several old decrepit men and women were dreamily 
turning their prayer-wheels and muttering the Grand 
Lama’s mystic formula, as they glanced devoutly up to 
the towering red walls emblazoned by the legend “ Hail 
to the Jetvel [Dalai Lama] in the Lotus Flower,” the 
narcotic against all the miseries of this life and the 
passport to Paradise. 


CHAPTER XX, 


TEA WITH THE REGENT, RULER OF TIBET. 

When' the terror^trkkeii Dalai Lama was preparing 
to flee, about a week before we reached his capital, 
he summoned to his aid the venerable Cardinal of 
the yellow sect. This dignitary, on hurrj'ing from 
hts country seat to Potala, was surprised and annoyed 
to find that his saintly master had incontinendy fled, 
and had left behind him his seals of office and a letter 
in w^hich he appointed the Cardinal to act for him 
as Regent,^ face the Mission in his stead, and seitJe 
up the dispute as best he could« The choice did 
great credit to the young Dalai's judgment^ for the 
Regent has pro\'ed himself a man of strong character 
and sound sense, and one of the very few Lamas who 
are worth anything at all os statesmen. 

This Cardinal has his seat at the old monastery 
where the founder of the yellow^ap sect, Tsong-khapa, 
began his great reform in the fifteenth century, and 
founded that sect which two centuries later seized 
the temporal government. As the occupant of 
Tsong-khapa^s old chair at Gahidan monastery^, he 
receives the title of Holder of the Gahidan 
Throne,"- or ** The Precious Enthroned,"^ and 
exercises spiritual authority over the three great State 
monasteries, and also over the whole of the yellow-cap 

* Gyal-isab. * Gatldim 'fcri ^dsiu-pa^ 

* ^Kii [pronounced Tt] Rimp&chV. 
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order. He, like his predecessors* in this chair, is 
not one of the socalled "reincarnated” Lamas but 
of natural birth, and was appointed to the ofhce by 
reason of his superior reputation for profound scholar¬ 
ship—as this quality is understood in Tibet. The 
office is tenable for seven years, of which he has already 
run four. His private monkish name is "The Noble- 
minded Banner.” 

It was fortunate for Tibet that she had schooled 
in her cloisters such a strong man for this emergency. 
VVhen he appeared on the scene, be took in the 
situation at a glance, and with business-like promptitude 
set about to make the best of it. Deeply imbued with 
the pacific principles of Buddhism, and its horror of 
sacrificing life, he galvanised the lagging councillors 
into quickened action, and soon got matters into train 
for the speedy signing of a treaty of peace. 

As I was desirous of meeting him to solicit his 
help in several researches I was making, I wrote to 
him asking for an audience, inditing my letter with 
his formal tide of: "The Glorious Sun of Learning, 
the Understander of the Doctrine and the Precepts.” 
Tn reply 1 received the following missive:— 

“ Unto The Honourable, The Great Physician. 

"You arc welcome to come to see me here to-morrow 
morning at the middle of the forenoon.^From The 
Precious Enthroned One, on the second day of the 
eighth month of the Wood-Dragon Year." 

ft 

.Accordingly, on the next day, I set out for his 

' His iminediate predccessOT was the Badhi-sai ChSp’el of Diipun^ 
mouaslery, wlio died before he had held the post for one ytir. This 
one is a friat of Sera, and one of his chief duties i$ to lecture the 
massed Lamas at the great New Year festival at Lhasa on the 
thlrt>'-four lives of Buddha (that is, Buddha’s own life and his 
thirty-three Icgendai^' previous ones). 

* Ts’ading. 
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residence, which was temporarily not in Potala, but 
in the wealthy monastery of Mum at the northeast 
corner of Lhasa, famous for its teaching^ of the 
occult and black art, and also as contamm|r the 
printing establishment for the treatises of Tran¬ 
scendental Wisdom.^ It is a fine building, kept in 
excellent order and repair, and is surrounded by a 
high wall along which runs a deep comice of stone 
slabs, witit the “God of Wisdom'’ and other divinities 
with their spells carved in low relief, and all brilliantly 
painted. 

[ was received at the gate by some smiling Lamas, 
who, saying that I was expected, invited me to enter, 
which 1 did without any military guard, leaving my 
escort of British soldiers* at the gate, out of respect 
to tlie sacred character of the building and to show 
my confidence in its high occupanL 

Inside, facing the gate, was a long block of dormi¬ 
tories three Storeys high, strongly built of stone, with 
many wi'indows and pierced by a broad passage, lined 
by large praj-er-barrels. This passage gave entry into 
the grand square, a spacious paved courtyard about 
iio yards broad, brightened with pots of blooming 
marigolds, chrysanthemums, stocks and asters. On 
the further side of the square stood the temple, and 
round the other three sides ran the residential rooms 
with a projecting wooden verandah, in which stood 
clusters of staid monks. 

A procession of shaven-headed acolytes in their 
claret robes was passing infb the temple with blare of 
trumpets, beat of hand drums, and clashing cymbals, 

' 'the or **100,000 Mystic Sermons,'' The printing hcmsc 

with the Hioodcn blocta tor priming these boohs adjoins the Gya 
Bum Lftiirtfn, which Is said to derive its nainc from these ticatises^ 
thougli the priest of the new temple built m jSgi beside ibc Chitrien 
tcUs Ole that the nnmc meant the toei,ooo images of Tsong'khapa which 
originalty were pUsleied over tlje sur&oe nf the motuiment. 
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anti I peeptxi in to see the service goin^ on there. The 
interior was of the general type, but the paintings and 
frescoes were in better presen-ation than usual, and the 
earnest, devotional demeanour of the young Lamas 
spoke well for the discipline of this monaster)'. The 
monks sal facing each other (see photo here) in 
rows on each side of the aisle, as in a choir. The 
drums were in the second row, and held aloft by their 
stem above the head like a standard. 'J'lie abbot at 
the end of the aisle on his raised throne blended with 
the life-sized images of the gods upon the altar. The 
larger pillars of the colonnade, painted a glowing 
scarlet, consist of a cluster of beams clamped together, 
doubtless owing to the absence of sufficiently large 
single beams in the local woods ; but the fluted effect 
is pleasing. For a course of refreshment of hot soup- 
tea, the seri'ice was interrupted for a few minutes 
during which several neophytes poured out the tea 
from large kettles into the wooden saucers which each 
of the seated Lamas produced from his pocket, and 
after drinking its contents, ticked clean and replaced 
in his pouch. 

The chants often take the form of a monologue 
litany vvidi alternating responses thus:— 

driest. "There has arisen the Illuminator of the 
World 1 The Protector of the World! The Maker of 
Light w ho gives eyes to the world, which is blind, to 
cast away its burden of sin \ " 

CoasT^gatim Mmks. “Thou hast been victorious 
in the fight! Thy aim has been accompli.shed by Thy 
moral excellence 1 7 ’hy virtues are perfect! Thou shah 
satisfy men with good things! “ 

“Gotama 'fiakya) i$ without sin! He is out of 
the mif)’ jiii. He stands on diy ground ! ” 

C. “ \es l He is out of the mire; and He will save 
[M’ his teaching] other animated beings that are carried 
oft by the mighty stream,” 

l\ " The living world has long suffered the disease 
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of corruption. The Prince of Physicians is come to 
cure men from alt diseases I ” 

C, “ Protector of the world ! By Thy appearance alt 
the mansions of distress shall be made empty I Hence¬ 
forth angels and men shall enjoy happiness,” etc., etc. 

P, “To Thee AVhose virtue is immaculate. Whose 
understanding is pure and brilliant, Who has the 
thirty-two characteristic marks complete, and Who hast 
discerning memory of all thinjp and foreknowledge.” 

C. ** Reverence be to Thee! We adore Thee, 
bending uur heads to our feet.” 

P. "To Thee Who art clean and pure from all 
taint of sin, and celebrated in the three worlds! 
Who being possessed of the three kinds of knowledge 
givest animated beings the eye to discern the three 
Stages of cmancipiation from sin I ” 

C, “Reverence be to Thee!” 

P. “To Thee Who with tranquil mind clearest 
die troubles of evil times, Who with loving-kindness 
teachest all living things to walk in the path designed 
for them 1 ” 

C, " Reverence be to Thee ' " 

P. " Saint! Whose heart is at rest and Who 
delightest to explain the doubts and perplexities of 
men! Who hast suffered much for the good of 
living beings! Thy aim is pure! Thy practices are 
perfect!” 

C “ Reverence be to Thee ! ” 

P. “Teacher of the four truths Who rejoiceth 
in salvation ’ Who being Thyself free from sin 
desireth to free the world from sin ! ” 

C. “Reverence he to Thee!” 

Another young priest of the Regent’s retinue now 
came forward and conducted me to the apartments of his 
master, situated on the topmost storey, to which we 
ascended by many twists and turns and stoop!ngs 
to avoid the beams of low doorways, up to an open 
verandah. Here 1 was offered a chair, upholstered 
with Chinese brocade, and asked to wait for a few* 
moments, as His Excellency was engaged with a high 
State official. The Regent had no guard, though he 
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will doubtless have ont as soon as our force with- 
drawsi as he is dc King of Tibet,^ since the Chinese 

have deposed the Dalai Lama on account of his refusal 
m return. Presently out came the dignified senior 
abbot of Dapung, who might be called a Bishop, a man 
of fine presence and winning manner, accompanied by 
one of the State CouncHlors^ who bowed me a salutation 
in passings and 1 was ushered through two halls, 
frescoed with sacred pictures, into the presence of 
the Regent* 

He sat cross-legged, Buddha-wise, on a cushion, at 
the end of a long dimly-lit room ^vith a low table in 
front of him ; the light from a small latticed window^ 
falling on his features gave him a statuesque appear¬ 
ance in the gloom (see photo, p* 400), w^hilst his face, 
directed towards me* w^ore a fixed sphinx-like express 
sion, resembling that of the Buddhas on the frescoes 
around him* When 1 advanced up to him over the 
thick-piled Tibetan carpets, he held out his hand to 
be shaken, and, wiihout rising, motioned me \vith a 
bow- to be seated on a side cushion by his right hand. 

In appearance he is quite the ascetic—an old rather 
tvisrened man of sixty-five with shaven crown, and garbed 
simply in the monkish ruby-coloured w-oollen robe, his 
yellow hat hanging on a peg near by* Of average 
height, he has strong but rather stern features, a broad 
thinking brow, long oval face, clear steady eyes, a firm 
mouths and a rather bulbous large nose—his w^orst 
feature, which gives him a somewhai unprepossessing 
appearance on first sight—a pow-erful chin, and grave 
sonorous voice. Such is the present Ruler of Tibet. 

On the table stood his drinking cup filled with tea, a 
bundle of State papers, w-hich he placed in a pigeon-hoie, 
and a few other articles, including a stationary pr^ying- 
wheeh which is turned like a spinning-top by twirling its 

^ He has the fitle of Gyalpo or of Tibet, which is now re- 

stricicd to Lanus—besnu the title of a lay 
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upper Stem (see photo here). Behind him stood his 
two Lama attendants^ a young funciionan" as a sort of 
aide-de-camp and orderlyp and his cupbearer of extra¬ 
ordinary^ appearance^ who leered all the time under his 
heavy brows, with the look and bearing of a lo\ivborn 
serf* Ranged round the room^ die walls of which were 
covered with fine frescoes, were a few cupboards con¬ 
taining books and implements of ^vorshipt amongst tvhich 
were some handsomely worked silver and gilt censers 
(see photo here), and the hangings were of Chinese 
silk and satin embroidered chiefly w'ith dragon patterns. 
The pervading appearance was that of the study of a 
saintly recluse rather than the room of a temporal 
governor. 

After we had sat a few" minutes in the decorous 
exchange of complimenis, during which 1 apologised 
ftir having come empty-handed without the customaiy 
presents, having nothing suitable to offer—w"hich he 
kindly said was of no coosiequence—tea was brought 
in^ and as we talked about various matters, his reser\'e 
thawed, he became more communicative, and ^ve struck 
up quite a friendship. Some Statu oSicials called on 
urgent business, on which 1 made a move to go ; but 
he would not consent to this, and pressed me to stay, 
thus giving me an opportunity of seeing the vigour 
and speed with which he transacted his business; he 
would listen to some official visitor, put a fetv rapid 
questions quietly, and, making up his mind on the 
spot, issue concise orders in a few words, and dien 
turn to me widi a pleasant smile to resume the 
conversation on which he had become interested* 

Talking of the jneligion of the country\ he had heard, 
he said, of the interest 1 took in his creed. Then looking 
fixedly at me for a moment* he leaned forward across the 
table w ith a searching gaze, and asked slow-ly : Are jww 
a Buddhist, or are you not?^" 1 replied that I wbs not* 
as Christians, we had verj^ much in common with 
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the teachings of Buddha. He enquired eagerly ; *Ms 
Buddha mentioned in your Christian Scriptures?" to 
which i had to reply in the negative. But I said he 
would see how similar in many ways wTre the two creeds 
when I told him that the mainspring of Christas doctrine 
was peace and goodw^ill to men/' as was Buddha^s ; 
that Christ had said^ Love your neighbour as your¬ 
self/' Love your enernies^ and do good to them that 
hate you, and despitefLilly use you and persecute yoUp” 
and that our Christian commandments were of exactly 
the same number as Buddha’s decalogue^ and all of them 
were couched like his in the negative form—“ tliou 
shalt not”do so and so—and that many of them were 
identical in their substance. 

On this he exclaimed bitterlyp smarting under the 
defeat inflicted on his country by our troops: ^*The 
English have no religion at all! ** And on my enquiring 
why he thought 5>Op he replied deliberately and em¬ 
phatically; Because I i'ftimf it! Because i it for 
myself in the faces and actions of your people! They 
all have hard hearts^ and are specially trained to take life 
and to fight like very giant Titans who war even against 
the Gods!’^ I w^as bound to admit that a militaiy^ 
expedition was an inconvenient object-lesson in practical 
Christianityp and urged that it was not a fair as war 
stirred up the w^orst passions in men^s hearts ? and after 
all we did not want the war, that it was his people w'ho 
had ahvays fired the first shot; besidesi they too Jiad 
trained their men as w'dl as they could to take life in 
war. “ It is not only your militarj^ but your people^ 
even those who are not miUtar)^ you are fi// the saniep 
except [here he added somew'hatapologetJcally, probably 
out of deference to my feelings] you doctors, of whose 
humane w'ork 1 hav'e heard ; bui all the others are uiterly 
devoid of religion !"" 

I assured him that die people of England spend 
enormous sums of money on reljgion^ and ever^'w here 
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have built beautiful churches^ several hundreds of 
which are much finer and more costly than any temple 
in Tibet, and that the commentaries and other books 
on our religion would fill enormous libraries, many 
times larger than those of the Tibetan monasierieSj and 
that their priests were real ecclesiasticsp preaching to 
and leaching the peoplop unlike the Lamas, who never 
teach the people but keep all their education within 
their order, and are therefore not ecclesiastics. Here¬ 
upon he answered wnth a fine scorn; “But ’ivhat is 
the good of all these buildings^ and all these books 
and teachings, if the people do not read them, or, in 
any case, do not practise their maxims? ’' As he was 
so hopelessly biassed, 1 could only reply that I hoped 
he would judge us more generously when he knew' 
us better, and that he might discover that, because 
of our superior strength in w'ar, we could now afford 
to exercise the Christian principle of showing mercj" 
to the tveaker. 

On hearing that Buddha was not mentioned by 
name in our Scriptures, he did not evince a great 
desire to know' more about other salient points of 
Christianity, but seemed interested in hearing that one 
great point of difference tvas, that man was to be 
saved, not by his ow'n meritSp but by die saving grace 
of God, his sins being atoned for by the sacrifice made 
by Christ. This was quite foreign to all his concep¬ 
tions, as he had been educated in the strict traditions 
of Buddhism with its ethical doctrine of retribution or 
which teaches that each soui has to ivork out 
its own salvation, and to counterbalance by a corre- 
spemding number of good deeds all his accumulated 
misdeeds before the latter are forgiven by the inexorable 
“ Judge of the Dead.” 

It w'as interesting to find him asserting that the 
objections of the Tibetans to our coming w'Cre more 
religious than political, though he could not reconcile 
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this with the extensife admission of Mahomedans into 
the city. Regarding Hindus, he said these differed 
but little from Buddhists, and their scriptures contained 
references to Buddha by name as one of the deities 
to be worshipped. They both were striving to reach 
the same goal, and any apparent opposition and 
divergence in their course was merely occasioned by 
their seeking their object from difTenent directions and 
by different paths: and to illustrate this, he drew a 
diagram similar to one which the Shata Shape had 
drawn for my information. In a circle representing 
the world, a dot is placed in the centre to indicate 
the common destination to which the Hindu and 
Buddhist set out from opposite sides within the 
circle; but missing their objective in a mist, they 
each swerve considerably to one side, and so chance 
to meet one another belor^' the goal, each travelling 
different ways. Whereupon the Hindu asks the 
Buddhist where he is going, and is told : “ To the great 
gckal” j to which the Hindu responds : ** You are going 
the wrong road, as 1 too am going there.But in 
reality both are wrong, or rather, both are right, and 
when the mists lift they will find the haven quite near 
to them. This delightful allegory’ recalls Clough’s 
poem about the two homeward-bound ships that met 
only once in the long voyage:— 

■■One port meihouijhCalllce they soug^hl, 

One putpo&e lioM where'er they fniv. 

O bounding brteie and rushinfr se.as. 

At at Iasi, unite them there-’’ 

In this w'ay the Lamas explain die essential differences 
benveen themselves and the Hindus. 

Regarding the so-called “.Mahatmas," it was 
important to elicit the fact that this Cardinal, one of 
the most learned and profound scholars in Tibet, was, 
like the other learned Lamas I have interrogated on 
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After arrival at LhasA on the jrd Aug^ust, no time 
wa^ lost by the Mission in trying to secure a speedy 
settlement with tlie Tibetans, in the form of a treaty. 
The Tibetan mmisters w'ere informed of the precise 
demands for an agreementp and given the fullest 
opportunities for negotiating; but none of them 
would assume any responsibility'! fearingp as they 
alleged, the wrath of the Dalai Lama when he returned. 

While they doubtless had st>me reason for dread 
on this account, it was clear also that with ostrich-like 
obstinacy they had not yet grasped the fact that the 
detested foreigner had come to dictate terms ivhich he 
could enforce* On the contrarj^ they tenaciously dung 
to the idea that they could dictate termsp and would 
agree to none of those of the Mission* Thev proceeded 
to cut off the food of our troops, stopping supplies from 
the merchants in the town and the local monasteries, 
thinking thereby lo drive us away. As the monastery 
of Dapung was conspicuous in this obstructive policy, 
and w"as known to have enormous surplus stores in 
its granaries^ and refused to supply any of these even 
on full payment, a forage party w’as sent out on the 
Qth August under a strong escort, with the message 
that unless supplies w^ere forthcoming they would have 
to be levied forcibly* Although the monks delayed 
for some hours coming to terms, General Macdonald, 
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loth to abandon all hop*? of a peaceful senlenient, did 
not resort to extreme measureSp and was able 10 extract 
a large instalitient of grain that day, and a promise to 
send the rest within a given timep which was faith¬ 
fully carried out: another instance of how the semi- 
civilised, whilst appreciating kindness^ worship strength. 
It was quite a remarkable sight to see the long string 
of monks from this rtionasierj" filing into camp laden 
with the bags of grain and flour thus extracted (see 
photOp p. 413). 

The Amban, despite his promises to make the utmost 
of the suzerain powers in assisting in effecting a settle- 

itient—and he really did exert himself with this object_ 

was nevertheless able to contribute little to advance 
matters. He wrote to the Dalai Lama advising him 
to return, and urged the General Assemblv* to accede 
to the terms proferred; but this Assembly, which sat 
continuously, wasted its time in empty talk without 
any result, everyone refusing to assume authority. 

In this deadlock there arrived the Cardinal, the Ti 
from Gahldiin monasteryp and from the date 
of his commgp on the 14th Augtist, negotiations may be 
said to have begun in earnest. He said that ihe Dalai 
Lama had left his seal with him, but without anv 
authorit}' to use it. He had sent off a deputation of 
Lamas to beg their august master to return, and 
within three days would know the result. This party 
reported that the Dalai had definitely refused to return, 
and had posted off with Dnrjieff by the Tengri Lake" 
to Mongolia to seek protection from the .%longols. .As 
this people have a Grand Lama of their own established 
at Urga (see map^ p- 4)p they are not likely to give him a 
very cordial welcome, though he has a claim on their 
feelings, as he poses as the incarnation of their national 
hero Kesafi. The Ti Ritnpoche professed to be greatly 

* T^angdii. 
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indignant at Datars desertion at thLs grt^at crisis; 
and as it was now clear that negotiations must proceed 
without the Priesi-Godn he insisted on the National 
Assembly giving him authority to treat and to use 
the Dalai's seals, to which they reluctantly consented 
after a long discussion. 

Empowered in this way, the Ti Riinpoche set about 
dealing w^iih the articles of the proposed Treaty one by 
one, and as a proof of his desire to settle matters, 
released on the first day die two Sikhimese w^ho had 
been sent out as spies at Khambajongt and had been 
seiaed and imprisoned. He also plaeardi^ the following 
quaint proclamation over Lhasa^ imploring the people to 
abstain from any hostile acts which might jeopardise a 
settlement:— 

Lctj^mai w a// ///r 0/ <mr 

Gmil Hear and imdrrsland * 

** After the war with England in iliSS the Chinese and 
English made a Treaty in w’hich it w^as stated the matter 
ivould be settled later. But last year the English crossed 
the Khamba frontier with soldiers+ and w'e sent men to 
I1ego^iate^ and conducted the negotiations with care and 
[Datience; but the English, acting in a high-handed 
manner, entered our territories, and so having no 
resource, war began and matters turned out badly. So 
the English came dose and said a Viceroy had given 
orders, and they had no resource hut to ob^, and that 
If we did not oppose they would not fight. The 
ChinesCp top, wishing only the good of the country, 
ordered us to make a settlement, and the Amban ordered 
us to withdraw all soldiers from the frontier and enter 
into relations with the English^ But when we came to 
consider the conduct of the English, we found we had 
no resource but in war. Now it is the custom of all 
Fiations after war to make a Treat\% and although we 
were burning with anger* we considered the matter w'cll 
in order to save the world from conflagration^ and 
decidtfd to act in accordance with our religious tenets. 
The English will act in accordance with the dedamtion 
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they have made us, and we will act as Fate demands, 
having regard to our Buddhist faith. If war arises, men 
and animals will sufTer, so we consulted carefully, and 
withdrew' our soldiers for the sake of peaceful negotia¬ 
tions, and now are making a Treaty', with the Amban 
acting between us and the English. So you must all, 
monks and lavmen, listen and behave prtjperly, for bad 
men do not know what is for their benefit or hurt, and 
think they may quarrel and loot. Let none carry 
slanderous tales and so provoke a quarrel, let none for¬ 
get the Buddhist faith and act for his own benefit, let 
none who does not understand the matter talk about it. 
We are on watch day and night whether you arc speak¬ 
ing well or ill, and if we find you ill, we will kill fine 
YOU as you deserve. We will not act without 
knowledge. We wdll watch you all, Chinese, Goorkhas, 
Bhutanese, and monks, and you should understand 
what is for your benefit." 

It almost looked as if the temper of the Lamas was 
not going to be held in check by this proclamation, and 
as if the hope of a friendly settlement might at the last 
moment be disappointed. On the i8tb August, a 
fe.nat!Cal Lama, clad in chain armour, ran amok into the 
camp, and murderously atucked the first two officers he 
met, who happened to be medical officers.‘ This blood¬ 
thirsty Lama was hanged in view of the town, and it was 
clearly a solitary instance of homicidal madness, as no 
other assault happened. Both the Ti Rimpoche and the 
xAmban called to express their distress on hearing of the 
outrage, and the Amban politely sent his cards for 
several mornings and an enquiry after the condition of 
the wounded officers. As illustrating the confidence 
inspired in the Tibetans by our soldiers, it should be 
noted that when this fanatic attacked these officers and 
some shots were fired at him, some Tibetan prisoners 
who were on a fatigue duty near by rushed to the nearest 
guard for the protection of our sentries, 

' Captnius A C. Vouiijf and T. li, Kelly, LM.S-, the fonner df 
w ham w.-ts savajjely riK over I he lie.'id :md arm with a swend. 
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By the ist of September eveiy articli? was agreed to 
e^ccepi the amount of the indemnitj'^, and this too by a 
steady insistence was conceded on the 4th September^ 
when the Ti Rimpoche called and said he was ready 
to sign the Treaty, agreeing to all the conditions in full 
at once, that very daVp and added with emotion that he 
would, seal it a hundred times over, if by so doing he 
could bring Immediate peace to the countr)% As^ how¬ 
ever. several copies had to be made in the three 
languages, English. Tibetan, and Chinese, he was 
told It could not be ready for some days more, till the 
7th August; on hearing which he was rather downcast, 
as he said the astrologers had ascertained that that 
day, the 4th, was a lucky day for signing, so also was 
the 3tht and ev^en the 6ih and 7th, but he should like it 
disposed of at the earliest date possible. This impatient 
haste was an agreeable change from the dilatory tactics 
of his predecessors, and the accommodating dates fixed 
by the astrologers showed how eager they were for peace. 

Thus it happened that the 7th September 1904 saw 
the conclusion of the Treaty of peace and friendship 
between Great Britain and Tibet. It was done witli 
great pomp and ceremony in the Dalai Lama's new 
Throne Room in the castle of Potala. The British 
Commissioner, attended by the other officers of the 
Mission and the military escort, rode in procession 
CO the northern entrance of the fortress. Our troops 
lined the road all the way from the foot of the 
hill up to the great gate of the renetable Red Palace, 
which iooked down grimly on the grand display. 
Inside also our soldiers formed a line extending 
across the courtyards to die palace door, and through 
it along the dark corridors to the Throne Room itself* 

The scene in this great hall was very picturesque 
and impressive. The throne had been lifted behind the 
galleiy pillars, and screened by a crimson silk curtain 
embroidered with a great five-clawed dragon, under the 
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Emperor Tungchrs yeUow pres^enCation sign-board. In 
front of the curtain under tlib celestlaJ board saCt on 
criin son-cove red chairsi Colonel Younghusbandp \vitlj 
the Amhan on his left and General Macdonald on his 
right, and from these on either side curv^ed round a 
semicircle of seated higher officialsp the Mission and 
military headquarters' staff on the Genetars right, and 
the Regent, bareheaded, in monk^s red garb^ and 
the rest of the Chinese mandarins, in their dark blue 
gowns and peacock's feathered hats, on the Amban^s 
left. The rest of the inner circle was formed by the row 
of bright amber-ciad councillors lacing the British 
Commissionerp each witli a gamet-robed attendant wear¬ 
ing a Beefeater's hat, standing behind his chair, and the 
representative abbots of the three great monasteries 
tailing off to Ehe gorgeously dressed Tongsa Penlop and 
the Nepalese Consul with their bodyguards. Outside 
this circle sat closely packed rows of other British officers, 
and outside these stood several deep the guard of 
honouTp composed of British soldiersp Sikhs, Patlians 
and GoorkhaSp wdth the brilJiant-hued background of 
the frescoes on the walls and the bright mosaics of die 
beams and surrounding balconies. In the centre of 
the inner cirdCp on a table covered by die Union Jack, 
lay the Treaty ready for signature, and around h stood 
several monks and lay ofhctalSp the former bareheaded, 
in light ruby robes, and the latter in dark magentap with 
fluffy yellow^ Tam-o^-ShanterSp holding the seals and pads 
of ink for stamping the Impressions, as no sealing wax 
is used. It was a marvellous blending of brilliant colour, 
of the sacred and the secular, of the East and West. 

When all had taken their seats, a troop of Tibetan 
waiters brought in tea on lordly salverSp and plates of 
biscuits^ sweets, and dried fruits, which were handed 
round, after which the Treaty was read out by a Tibetan 
clerk of the Mission. When this was done, Colonel 

Younghusband rose and asked the Tibetan atithorities 
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whether they were prepared to sign the docameot, and 
they atl unanimously murmured thetr assent. 

The Treaty was then unrolled ; it was a long parch¬ 
ment scroll in three vertical columns, containing side 
by side the Tibetan, Chinese, and English versions. 
As, however, there were five copies, and each had to be 
signed, or rather stamped, with seals in seven different 
places, the operation occupied a long time. The lower 
ranked officials first affixed their signature stamps, the 
representatives of the National Assembly, then the 
monks of the three great monasteries, and the councillors. 
Then last but one was the Regent, and then the British 
Commissioner. Whilst the latter were affixing their 
signatures, the whole assemblage rose and remained 
standing. It was noticeable that the Regent, beaming 
with smiles at this consummation of his wishes, did 
not himself impress the great seal of the Dalai 
Lama on the Treaty, but touching this exalted stamp, 
commanded one of the monks to Imprint it for him 
(see p. 448 for facsimile of seal which was impressed 
with vermilion ink). 

After the signing of the Treaty, Colonel Young- 
husband, in a speech addressed to the Tibetan signa¬ 
tories, announced that England is now at peace with 
Tibet, and summarised the leading features of the 
situation : how the Treaty leaves the land, the liberties, 
and the religion of the Tibetans untouched; that 
it recognises the suzeraint>' of China, and does not 
interfere with the countiy’s intemal affairs, but confers 
increased facilities for trade with India; and that if they 
honestly kept the Treaty they would find the British 
as good friends as they had been bad enemies, This 
speech w'as translated sentence by sentence, the Tibetans 
nodding assent to it as it proceeded. As a first token 
of the good-will thereby established, the Commissioner 
announced that ail the prisoners of war would be set 
at liberty. On the conclusion of this S|>eech Colonel 
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Younghusband took fareurell of the Regent, the Ajnban, 
and the others; and the procession re-formed and 
returned to camp, passing several groups of Lamas 
and laity, who stood respectfully by, as the completion 
of the Treaty within the sacred walls of Potala had 
created a deep impression on the people. 

On the following day the prisoners on both sides 
were released. The Tibetans set free the sun-Lvors of 
those prisoners who had been chained in dungeons for 
befriending the British and Japanese subjects, Sarat 
Chandra and the priest Kaw'aguchi. The soldiers 
captured by our troops on being set free were given 
each a present of over six shillings, which must be a 
rather infrequent experience in warfare ; certainly such 
treatment so astonished them that they remained kow¬ 
towing, grinning, and thrusting out their tongues for a 
long time before they attempted to leave, and always 
doffed their caps to us afterwards in the city. Presents 
of money, too, were largely given by the Mission to the 
monasteries and temples, and to the poor of the city and 
suburbs, nearly 10,000 of whom paraded one morning 
to receive the bounty—all these acts tending to promote 
and cement good feeling. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


RAMBLES ROUND LHASA. 

The signing of the Treaty, accompanied by the 
release of all the prisoners and distribution of largess, 
seemed to reassure the people and did much to dispel 
any lingering animosity. In this more friendly state 
of affairs we were able to go about the town freely 
and ramble over the suburbs, sketching and photo¬ 
graphing, observing die customs of the people, and 
enquiring into points of historical, antiquarian, and 
general interest. 

These outings led us daily along the sacred Circular 
Road, past straggling files of prayer-wheel spinners, 
thence through avenues of trees to the city, or out 
to the country beyond, passing gardens and orchards 
that supply the markets with vegetables and fruits, 
across parks, to the fields and shaggy stretches of 
woodland. The air was always delightfully free from 
dust, that plague of Gyantse and Phari, and this was 
doubtless due to the heavy rain combined with the 
marshes and the far-reaching netivork of streamlets, 
which give to Lhasa its refreshing green and luxuriant 
vegetation. Although the sparkling streams are teeming 
visibiy with lusty trout, no fishing may be done here, 
nor any killing of birds, from New Year’s Day till 
the end of the seventh month by order of the Grand 
Lama, lest a transmigrated human life may be thus 
sacrificed. The banks of these numerous brooklets 
are a mass of blossoms of wild Sowers trying to outvie 
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each other in gaudy tints, scented potendlla^ magenta 
and blue daisies, scarlet arums, butcercupsp primulas, 
and harebells. Up the valley the fields of ripening 
com seem to stretch like a sea for milesT and lave the 
foot of the hills in. yellow waves. In the Grand Lamars 
fields under Potala harvesters have commenced work, 
singing in light-hearted ness, the women wearing 
garlands of yellow clematis ^see photo here). A few 
fields are being ploughed by means of a primitive 
wooden ploughshare shod with an iron Up, that simply 
scratches the rich soil. Beside the comfortable form- 
houses cattle are grazing, and under the cool shade 
of the adjoining clump of stately old w*ilIo>v^ ponies 
take shelter from the sun and flies. Turning towards 
the hills we find that the flatness of the valley has 
deceived us as to the breadth of cultivation j for we 
soon get beyond the irrigated tract w'hich closely follows 
the river and its canals, whilst outside a sheet of 
white sand, the desert tribute of the crumbling graniie 
hills, stretches for a mile or more up to the cmggy foot 
of the mountains. The sandy hillocks are seldom 
wholly bare, but support a straggling growth of pink 
and yellovr saxifrage and wiry tufts of grass amongst 
which burrow and scamper the tiny Pika mouse-hares.^ 
The rushy morasses teemed with water-fowl, amongst 
which 1 noticed a pair of the huge red-capped Sarus 
cmne- which the Japanese delight to paint. 

The villas and letter farmhouses are all built on 
the same plan, the buildings ranged round a central 
courtyard, the cattle being stalled underneath, together 
with the stores, and in the upper storey, fronted with 
a balcony and open verandah, are the human dwellings 
and cooking-rooms. Windows are conspicuously few 
and small, so as to keep out the winter cold and wind. 
There are no chimneys, but only a hole in the roof, so 
everything in the interior is more or less tanned by 

^ p, 482, * Gms oiU^nTf jk. 4&7* 
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the smoke; and even in the houses of the rich^ a 
notched log often takes the place of the smaller stairs* 
Most of the gardens grow excellent potatoeSp which are 
probably the produce of those which Warren Hastings 
with benevolent foresight instructed the Bogle Mission 
of 1774 to plant at everj" camp they halted at. Large 
turnip-like radishes were the commonest vegetable* 

Near the foot of the hills might occasionally be 
seen the gruesome way in which the Tibetans dispose 
of their 'dead. A man carries the dead body doubled 
up in a sitting posture and tied in a piece of a tent or 
btankett deposits it on the recognised place on a rock, 
and then he and the attendant Lama proceed to cut off 
the flesh in pieceSp so that the vultures and ravens can 
devour it. As Manning quaintly puts it, when protest¬ 
ing against their close game laws : ** They eat no birds^ 
butj on the contrarj% let the birds eat them.” 

The chief amusenrients of the men are horse-racing, 
wrestlingp putting the stonCp archeryp quoits, dominoes, 
and a game like draughts called Pushing the 
TigerJ' They are fond of songs, accompanied by a 
guitar, flute or bellj and the women and men dance 
on planks as sounding boards, as in ** hornpipes.” 
Children indulge in kite-flying ^ the machine is of 
paper, without a long taiJp and is called the *^Kite, 
or Hawk-bird,” Theatrical p^crfonnances are very 
popular, and are held in the open air, in a streetp or 
in a courtyard. They are given on the occasion of a 
festival, the general public being admitted free, at the 
expense of some wcll-todo person. They are always 
enacted by the lait)% never by Lamas, aUhough most of 
the pieces are mysteiy'- and sacred playsp usually former 
births of Buddha. There Is always a large element 
of burlesque buffoonery in which the menp dressed up 
fantastically with monstrous grotesque masks repre- 
sendng infidels and malignant demonsp 'go through a 
pantomime of clumsy andcs and pirouetting — the 
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words of the play being usually read from a book.^ 
One of these plays^ acted for the amtisement of the 
Mission, was ralJed ''Lotus of Brilliant Light, The 
Merchant Prijice*” The perforniers are known as 
Ache Lhamo,^* and the female parts are usually taken 
by womenp It lasts for several hours each day and the 
spectators bring some work with ihem to spend the 
day, industriously spinning wool when not handling 
their prayer-wheels or beads. The Lhasaites, both poor 
and well-to-do^ are much given topicnking in the autumn 
under the trees, with their families; we often passed 
such parties. The nobles spend several weeks in 
tents in their summer gardens^ because. as they allege, 
the houses become unhealthy at that season. 

They are fond of dogs, and especially favour the 
mongrel breed between the Lhasa terrier and the 
Chinese spaniel. Few of the swarms of ownerless dogs 
that infest the streets are of this class, most of them 
being stunted and mangy mastiffs. The well-cared-for 
mastiff of the houses w^as usually a fine beaSE with a huge 
lion-like head and mane, often wnth a white breast patch, 
suggestive of a bear, and such frequently were called 
"Bear'"'; - other ftivourite names for them were " BulK 
bear,'* “ and Supreme Strength " the favourite name 
for small bitches is the equivalent of Mary.^ The cats 
are not the Uilless kind of China, but like dvose of 
Bengal, and bear the Indian name of Byila/' as 
apparently showing their foreign origin. 

The diflerent modes of salutation were curiously 
varied amongst the several nationalities. The Tibetan 
doffs his cap with his nglit hand (see photo, p. ^^148) and 
making a bow pushes for%vard his left ear and puts out 
his tongue, which seems to me to be an excellent 
example of the *-self-surrender of the person saluting to 

* For full details see my i^/ TtMj pp. PS-56J. 

* Tomo. ^ Vorto (m ; might also mean Dou^h or Piitty. 

* Rab-shugs. ^ Dolma, see pp. 316 and 426. 
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the individual he salutes/" which Herbert Spencer has 
shown to lie at the bottom of many of our uiodern 
practices of salutation. The pushing forward of the left 
ear evidently recalls the old Chinese practice of cutting 
off the left ears of prisoners of w^ar and presenting tliem 
to the victorious chief. The Mongol, without removing 
his hatj bows tow\ placing both palms on the front of 
his thighs; though equals stretch out both hands, and 
seizing the other"St squeeze and then shake them. The 
Bhotanese, w^ho often go bareheadedp take the end of 
their plaid from their shoulders and spread it out as if 
offerings tray of presents, and at the same time bow' low- 
The Nepalese and Mahomodans make a salaam, boW“ 
ing and [ouching their forehead wdth the palm side 
of the tips of their fingers, thereby screening their 
face for the moment from the sacred view of the person 
they salute. 

There seems quite a craze for edict pillars in Lhasa; 
nearly a dozen appear to have been erected at various 
times/ and the Councillors mentioned that perhaps 
the recent British Treaty w^iU be made the subject of 
another. Nevertheless tlie unwritten law^ of the people 
si^ems to take pre-eminence over all, according to 
the saying; ** Religion's law^s are soft as silken 

^ A list of some of these published m 18Ji (Rockhttl, /ac. a'A 
p. 364) ekes eleven inscriptions in the Chinese chamcler ; (r) Impedal 
qmo^ph dated 60th year of Kangshi 073 0 on the padfiention of 
Tibet li h in froni of Porala, (z) Imperial nmoeiaph dated 
jqih year of Chenlunif (1794! also in front of Potala. [These two 
are probably vtithin the small Chinese temptes on either side of the 
mil edict plUar, $cc phoio, p. 336.] (5) Imperial autograph dated 
lEoE in ChiaehiciE's reign : it is entitted “TabEet of the narrajih^ of 
the dci-otioTial ceremnnits of the P\«o'' tSun^-siheftE* temple”; li h 
N.E, of Potala near Mount Sera. (4) Tablet commemorating the 
victoiious campaign against the Goorkha&p in front of the Jo-Vang, 
dated 1793- ($) Tablet of the hall of the ^ilbground signed by the 
Amban and the asislst^l Amban Ho Ning- (6) Tablet of the ejection 
of a temple to Kbianti on Lupnn Hill, dated 1703. C?) Tabtet of the 
Double Devotion N.E. of the JoVangii dated 1793 ; this tablet lecorda 
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XXII,] CAPUCHINS—ODORICS VISIT 

chrt^ad, but strong; the Ktng^^s laws are heavy like a 
golden yoke ; but the Country's laws stand hard as iron 
pillars, and are inflexible." 

One of the interesting old memories of Lhasa is the 
community of the Capuchin fathers that lived here for 
so many years about two centuries ago, and were given 
a tract of land where they built a cliapel, to which the 
Grand Lama and the Governors seem to have paid 
friendly visits. J made repeated attempts to ascertain the 
site of this chapel * with absolutely no definite result, no 
vestiges of any such building, nor of even the traditions 
of any “ White " Lajnas, were elicited. The prevalence 
of Florentine window^unshades in Lhasa (see photo 
here) is, I believe, probably a survival of those intro¬ 
duced by these old Italian fathers j nor did anyone seem 
to know anjihing of Moorcrofl’s reputed visit to the 
city as related by Hue.* 

The old palace of the military governors of Lha^ 
near Rainoche temple, called Kangda Kangsar (No. 21 
on plan), is of much interest. It was often visited by 
the Capuchin fethers tivo centuries ago. Though now 
unoccupied, it still is one of the most striking build¬ 
ings in Lhasa on account of its solid stone walls four 
Storeys high and unwhitewashed. 

As to Friar Odoric’a alleged visit, as the first 
European to enter Lhasa, It seems to me very doubtful 
whether the city he visited in the fourteenth century a.i>. 

the history of the assassination Tti the ijth ywr of Chenlung (izS®) 
of the two Chinese Ambsns Fu swil La, and is * temple at Chiusgsu 
Kang (it has been translated by Jamclel in the Rivut, ifAistoir* 
No. 3. l 8 & 7 . P‘ (8) T«aly bcl»ven T'ang Te'-ts’ung 
and the King of Tibet, in fiunt of the Jrhk’ang. £9-11) Three tablets 
dating from the sods >'car of Kangshi (1711), 1*0 oa the top of the 
east slope of Foiala, and one at the cast foot, composed by military 
officials who participated in the great campaign. They seem to be 
those which are cut 00 the rock. 

> It was on a piece of land called Shar gyud Na-gar, or Sha-chen 
Naga, which seems to have been near Ramoche temple. 

» See p. 17- 
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could ha.ve been this one at all, as his description of the 
place is so diRerent from Lhasa as tve now find it* The 
good friar writes: *^The city is all built with walls of 
black and white, and all its streets are very w^el! 
paved/'^ Now none of the streets of Lhasa are paved, 
although plenty' of scones are locally available for the 
purpose, and it seems unlikely that a city which was 
formerly very' well paved ” should have so entirely 
given up this practice and left no trace of it. The 
only parti-colouring of walls now in vogue is the 
transverse band of dull maroon along the line of 
beams on the eaves, t saw hereabouts none of those 
vertically banded houses w'lth stripes of blue, red. 
and white that were so conspicuous in the Gyants^ 
and Raiung valleys*^ 

The Rock Gallery" pantheon of paintings, 
described at p. 376 and here reproduced by colour 
photography, was frequently passed in our outings- 

On the northern bofder of the town is a crystal 
spring by the roadside (see No* 32 on plan), about 
which a pretty legend is related, as to how the Chinese 
princess, who was born out of a tear shed by the 
Compassionate Spirit for the poor benighted Tibetans, 
was sent as a bride to the great King Srongtsan, but 
was prevented seeing him through the wicked spell of 
a rival. She built a bower by the side of this spring, 
and languished here for two years, and m her sadness 
made a guitar, on which she played so sweetly that 
the king, hearing her play one day, was at once freed 
from the witchery of the jealous rival and married the 
princess, and they two lived happily ever after* Her 
body is said to be enshrined in the temple of Ramochc, 

■ Yule's ami 11% i. 14^. Here “dwetli the 

Akiitif tthich m thttr tongue i» the Pope." Odorir’s visit whs during 
the S^ya rale {p- hclore the riit of the Lhasa popes. 

* This style ii stigmatised as unonhExioSp and so may have 
fflrrnerly been prendcni in Lhasa and pui down by the yeMow^ps. 
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about 50 yards to the west of this spring". On the 
high-road to the west of Lhasa, midway to Dapung, 
is a small summer-house by the roadside, “The 
Home of Religionwhere the Grand Lama halts 
for tea on the way to and from that monasteiy". 

The arsenal on the opposite hank of the river. In 
which the Indian mechanics worked, was a new build¬ 
ing, little more than a shed running round a square. 
It contained several good lathes, of local make, for 
boring gun-barrels and tnanufaciuring cartridges, and 
a brass-bound driving fly-wheel, also some saws, files, 
and otlier tools of English manufacture, a large 
number of partially-made breech-blocks, bayonets and 
cartridges, and a quantity of sulphate of copper, 
sulphur, graphite, and a few guns. Another and 
larger arsenal is said to lie about 4 miles off amongst 
the hills. The fourdt “Royal” monastery of Tsemchok 
Ling is near the arsenal, but is very small and common¬ 
place. The “mint”liad none of its appliances visible 
at our visit 

Restaurants are plentiful over the town ; two large 
ones adjoin the great square of the market-place, and 
seem mostly patronised by the Chinese. One of them 
could accommodate about a hundred people. In these 
places and in the private houses a good deal of beer 
is drunk, but not much drunkenness or brawling was 
noticed. 

Considerable excitement vras caused in the city on 
the 13th September by the .Amban placarding a 
proclamation in which he deposed the Dalai Lama by 
order of the Chinese Emperor but it was speedily 
tom down by the populace (see photo, p. 42^). It 
specified that the Tashilhumpo Grand Lama was 
appointed to carry on the religious administration 
until a final decision was made regarding the runaway. 

* Chil-kyi k'ang, ihe or*' Garden of the Classics " of ihe 

Chinese. Conipare RDcthill, tif. p. 158 , * For text, see p. jOO. 
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There are ptecedentST as we have seen, for the deposi- 
ium of the Dalai by die Emperor of China ; but it was 
doubted by the Tibetan officials whether the Tashi 
Lama would accept the position conferred on him by 
the edict* and subsequent events proved that they were 
right. 

In the proctamationp die Emperor of China was 
entitled The five times Excellent One/* This reminded 
us that the arrogant chief of Paro in Western Bhotan 
appropriated this tide to himself in addressing the 
British Commissioner, whom he termed merely ‘‘^The 
dmes Excellent Commissioner'*; this was before 
our armed occupation of Phari and the Chum hi Valley 
had impressed him with a proper respect for our 
superior strength. 

The fugitive Dalai Lama reached the capital of 
Mongolia, Urga (see map* p* 4), on November 37th, 
1904, His arrival there tvas described by a lo^ "corre¬ 
spondent of the IVarsotu :— 


His baggage and that of his suite was cammed by 
200 camels^ The people of Urga had long been 
expecting hb arrival* and* notwithstanding the severe 
frost, the Chinese and Mongol authorities* the clergy, 
an escort of Chinese troops, and over 20*000 citizens 
went out of the town for several miles to meet him* His 
arrival was announced to the rest of the population by 
a salvo of artillery, and he took up his quarters in a 
palace specially prepared for him, where all the holy 
tnen a.nd teachers of Urga usually hold their meetings, 
and which contains the most famous Buddhist temples. 
Many thousands of pilgrims are arriving from all parts 
of Mongolia from the country^ beyond Lake Baikal and 
from the Astrakhan steppes to do him homage* Among 
them Is ErettuyefF, the chief Lama of Eastern Sjtieria* 
who has obtained the permission of the Russian 
authorities to join the pilgrims. Although the etiquette 
of the Dalai Lama*s Court forbids him to receive 
Europeans* he has given a long audience to a Russian 
oQici^ sent to him by the Consul. Various reports are 
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current among the Mongols and Burj'S^ ^ ^ Dalai 
Lama’s plans for the future. Some say that he will 
prcKeed to the Goose Lake, where is the chief temple of 
the Lamas in the T rans-Baikal, others that he is going 
to St Petersburg.” 

Before wc left Lhasa the Amban was preparing for 
possible trouble from the slumbering volcano, on the 
withdrawing of our troops, as the presence of these 
had considerably aided in restoring his lost prestige. 
He was enlisting more men locally for his body¬ 
guard and had asked for an additional thousand 
armed men from China. 


CHAPTER XXIli. 


THE RETURN JOX'KNEV — EXPLORATION OF THE 
TSASGPO VALLEY, AND SNOWBOUND AT PHARE. 

4 

After b residcitce of nearly wo mootlis at Lhasa, 
we left that city on the September 1904, the 

whole force striking tents and marching aw*ay. 

The previous day a round of ceremonial fer^ell 
visits had been paid by the Amban, the Councillors 
and Chief Abbots, who visited the Mission and the 
General, and cordially shook hands also with all 
the officers of the Staff- Several of us received from 
the Nepalese Consul and the monasteries trifling 
presents of trays of sweets and other things, made up 
in Chinese bulky fashion to augment their apparent 
value, but expressive of the friendly feeling which had 
arisen during our stay at the Hermit City. 

In the early morning of our departure 1 was surprised 
to find, sitting outside my tent, the venerable Lama 
of Sera monastery who had assisted me in some 
enquiries into his religion, and to w^hom I had 
already said good-bye. He bad walked all the way 
from the Lamasury^ to bid me a final farewell, and to 
present a parting gift of a painted scroll and an 
embroidered scarf e and presently there came also the 
young Lama of the Temple of Medicine to express 
regret tliat he was not able to proceed to India, owing 
10 certain obstacles having been placed in his way, 
but he still hoped to come later on, 

-As we were starting, the Regent rode up with two 

4W 
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atteiid^nts and bade General Macdonald &rewell| 
presenting him at the same time with a small gilt 
image of Buddha as a souvenir. He thanked him for 
his humanity in sparing the temples and monasteries, 
and said that he would pray for his safe re Cum to 
India, and hoped that when he looked at that effigy 
of Buddha he w^ould always think kindly of Tibet* 
After saying thiSp and requesting me to wTite to him 
sometimes, the Ruler of Tibet, a courteousp cultured 
priest, a man of generous impulses, shook hands, and 
mounting his horse, rode slowly away, evidently 
depressed by the cares of State which now, at this 
crisis, must weigh heavily on his shoulders- 

We reached the Jron Bridge feriy" over the Tsangpo 
in three days, though doubtless in the future, when 
there are stern-wheel launches and shalJow-^ draught 
steam-boats running to Lhasa, for tvhich the river 
seems practicable, the distance to that city should 
be covered in a day ; w'hibt from the ferry here our 
post goes in two days to Gyantsc, which should be 
only about three days from the Indian plains, vid 
Chumbi, by a light steam tramway- As there w'as 
an easier crossing at an upper ferrv', 10 miles 
above the old Iron Bridge, where the river was 
only 120 yards %vide^ h was made use of this time, 
and the wJioIe force was ferried over within three 
days.^ 

During this hah the prohiblrion against shooting 
was relaxed, and many pigeons, hares, and a few 
gazelle and wild sheep ^ fell to some guns and rifles 

1 On the wsty we pAs^ed two largfe rnonasteriesp and 

YangLit, this bitttr ^ fine large moiiaiiciy' with au iticarruile head 
Lama, a pleasant young man, who came out as we paj^ed $ it hai 
a which 15 visited by ptlgTini^ as a shrine (ch'o'k'or); and 

near by arc tw o old cAffr/jr/ti called “ The Royal Vases of the Plain " 

^ 'Fhe giant sheep {O. or itmmm) and great stag arc 

not found here, so I was told by the hunier of the place, who 
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for the pot, afibrding a pleasant change from Com* 
tnissariat rations. In the alder woods here 1 obtained 
three new species of birds.* The general absence of 
bright coLours in the plumage of the birds was remark¬ 
able | nearjy all were dull and dark hued, probably 
for protective purposes, amongst the prevailing olive 
tints of the trees, though autumn was now brightening 
the coppices on the sombre hillsides with brilliant 
patches of orange and russet. The luxuriance of the 
w’ild flowers here surpassed anything I have seen in 
any alpine meadow, and covered the ground tvith their 
variegated blossoms, even so late in the season as the 
end of September. The cultivation, too, at this level, 
t2,iot> ft- above the sea, was surprisingly rich, covering 
the greater part of the bottom of the valley, the fields 
forming a golden sea of waving wheat and corn about 
2 to 3 miles broad from near the river-bank up to 
the foot of the hills, where the irrigation canals from 
the river weirs fed the plain. The cottars were just 
commencing their han.'esi, forming great stacks of 
sheaves on their threshing-floors, where lines of yaks 
were treading out the corn. Some of the villagers 
suffered from goitre. 

Westward, some 4 miles off, rose almost sheer 
from the broad meadow bottom the two bold snowy 
peaks, about 20,000 feet high, which seemed to close 
the upper end of the valley of the Tsangpo. From 
this near point of view tliey stand up like a forked 
cone, one of the peaks being distinguished as the 
“Lord” and the other as ♦*The White-Horned 
Lady."* This mass of rock, the northern end of 
the Kharo spur, thrusts to its north side the great 
river, which is forced to cut its way through a chasm 

said that the nearest place for the fairiner was the tract between 
the Yamdnk and Rbam lakes, and for the latter, as well as for 
wild yaks, the Cb.'w^t'anjr plateau above Lhasa. 

* Appendii XI, p, 487 . * Jomo karia or Jora. 
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so precipitous that no road for traffic can go this way 
to Shigatse and the Upper Tsangpo Valley. i The 
detachment, therefore, of our party tvhich was going 
viA Shtgaise to open up the trade mart in N.W, 
Tibet as provided by the new Treaty, at Gartok 
on the Indus {see map, p. 40) to the east of Simla, 
under Captain Rawling, had to proceed to Shigats^ 
by way of Gyantse and travel thence over 1000 miles 
behind the Himalayas, up into the bare desert 
plateaus, past the source of the Tsangpo, near the 
grtot Alanasarowar Lake and sources of the SuUej 
River, a region which I have mice visited, from the 
Almora and Garhwal Himalayas. As no Europeans 
have previously traversed the greater part of this 
barren valley above Shigatsc, this party should obtain 
some mteresting geographical information about Mount 
Etcrest and Dhaulagiri and the trade routes from 
Nepal, though they will not touch the great gold-field 
region, Tok-jalung, which lies much further east, in 
the direct Lhasa-Ladak route vid the Tengri Lake.* 
With the new experience we have gained, we are 
now able to realise better than before the true 


‘ The Amban and Dalai Lama usually go to Shigatse by a 
road which stnfces off at Toi^ung Bridge, in the K>i valley. 

^ptam Katvlmg's pany, which included Captains Ryder 
and Wood, R.L., of the Survey Dei>artiueiit, rapidly performed 
their ^veniLirous journey and crossed into the Simla dismet o» 
34 ih December 1904. Jt appears that the Miriam-La {the water 
shed beiu^en the Urabmaputra and the Sutlej) was crossed so far 
tMtk as 26th November, There svas had weather, with snow, but 
the pass was easy, though r6,6oo feet above £c.vlevel. A lake with 
no iwtietwas seen, and then the great Manasarowar Ute itself was 
reached. Here the wort of e.vptsMatloa was, of course, full of attrac¬ 
tion. for the coittroversy regarding this shed of water is a very old 
one. Captains Ryder and Wood weist to the outlet, and found there 
was no flow. A rise of j f«t would have been necessary for the 
stieam to run, but the Tibetans agreed in declaring that in ±e tains 
and when the snow melts, r>, for some four months of the summer 
season, there is always an outilow. About a mile dew, n the chaiuel 
m the tJfrectioti of tht ne^ct known as iht Rakas Tak a hot 
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physical features of this great central valley, which 
with its side glens may be called the real Land of 
the Tibetans, where the Tibetans dwellp in contra¬ 
distinction to the surrounding lofty desert tableland 
of the Changfang and the frozen uplands which are 
unfitted for permanent habitation. This Tibet Proper 
is situated off the plateau altogether, and lies some 2000 
to 9CX>o feet below itp on the terraces along its southern 
bordefp and within the deep rugged ravines there, 
that have been hewn out of the sides of the great 
plateau by the rivers which rise thereon, or in the 
adjoining snowy ridges which border or traverse it. 
Lying in these more genial regions, it descends to 
boldly sculptured, well-wooded valleys, wdth fertile 
meadows and scenery' which recalls die Swiss Alps. 
Lhasa and Shigatse thus cKicupy sheltered nooks upon 
the eroded shoulders or buttresses of the great plateau 
within the upper limit of trees (see physical map, p. 40}. 

It is, however, the Low'et Tsangpo Valley, below 
this ferry, which is the most interesting and important, 
both from an economic and a geographical point of 
view. For the Tsangpo, the central river of Tibet, is 
now proved! almost beyond doubt to be the upper 
source of the great Brahmaputra river of Assam^^ and 

wa* futind^ .mil the lake which was frcKen over had no oultlou% 
The Tibt(ajffc5 stated itcii a stream used Ui niio tVom it in past years. 
"Ehe chief resulis of the cxplaration were 10 show that there wasi re 
higher peak thaa Everest visible to the north, and 10 place the smtrce 
or the Sutlej far inore to the west than has been usiully bdievcd. 
Ulicn the parly sn sited Garlok they found only a few doten people in 
winter quarters, their hcwise* iHingin the midst of a bare plain. In 
the cuiirae of the journey to ibe HHtish fronlEcrt the party cros^&ed 
ihe (i®>4oo fect}^ the coM being intense as snow was Sailing. 

The Sulk} iheic flows through very broken country, lAith ravines 
2000 feet deepL 

^ For some additional proofs, see my article in the 

25 fl), 1 3595, which shows Ehai [he river-name k sometlnies 
spelt by the Ti^tans which is the literal equivalent of the 

[edian word which means --The Son of Brahma,* the 

L’reator. 
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along its hanks therefore would be the natural inlet to 
this countrj' from the Indian plains, whilst in the 
Lower Tsangpo Valley would stem to lie the richest 
and most genial tract of Tiber, resembling Kashmir in 
appearance, and giving access to the gold-mines east 
of the Yamdok Lakes (see route-map at end); but at 
present the greater part is unoccupied by the Tibetans, 
mainly on account, it is alleged, of the savage cannibal 
tribes who live there, and w’ho absolutely cut off all 
communication between Tibet on the one hand and 
Assam on the other (see map, p. 40). 

This terra inc&pata has never yet been penetrated 
even by the Tibetans, and the lower part only by one of 
the Surv'ey spies who was sent to throw' into the river 
marked logs of wood to prove the continuity of the 
Tsangpo with the Assam river. There is somediing 
pathetic in the way in which tliis well-planned experi¬ 
ment miscarried. This brave fellow, did 

his dangerous part in this trans^frontier exploration, 
which Kipling calls “The Great Game.” Pushing his 
way through the forests infested with cannibals, and 
after thrilling adventures and escapes, he threw' in the 
marked logs; but there was no one watching for them 
below in Assam, as meanwhile the officer iu charge of 
the experiment had got fatally frost-bitten in the 
SHOW'S of Kangchenjunga, As this explorer, “K.P.,” 
a naturalised Tibetan of the Sikhim Himalayas, was 
afterwards for several years in my service, and accom¬ 
panied me on the present expedition, J elicited from 
him a vivid picture of this great “Unknown Land” 
below' the Iron Bridge and the Lhasa river, which is 
of SO much interest and importance that 1 may insert 
it here, 

A short distance below tliis Lhasa ferry, the central 
valley of the Tsangpo becomes mote and more wooded 
with every mile it descends. In this attractive part of the 
great Tsangpo Valley, with its countless tributary' valleys 
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mriTilii^ dow'it froin snowy pwks tbst cut the skj'line on 
either side* the great central river, about half a mile wide, 
flaws tranquilly, a navigable stream, for about loo 
miles, after which, although it becomes more rapid in 
places, it still is crossed by rude boats for a long tvay 
further down. Its banks are fringed tvHh open grassy 
meadows several miles broad, doited scantily here and 
there with hamlets and monasteries, as the settlements 
tie mostly in the level bottoms of the valleys, though 
some of the Lamaseries and hermitages nestle up the 
pine-clad bases of the bold side valleys. The scenery 
altogether is more of the kind we associate with the 
European Alps than with the outer Himalayas, where 
the settlements are perched on the summits of the 
mountains, from whence the stupendous depth of the 
valleys is quite depressing. 

Already at about 30 miles below the Lhasa ferry it 
is fairly thickly wooded, and at 30 miles still further 
down the scenery must rival Kashmir, and has good roads 
“ like the roads about Daijeeling,’* The resemblance to 
Kashmir is all the more striking as the broad central 
hollow here seems almost like a lake-valley* The great 
Tsangpo river, seeking its outlet to the southern sea, is 
hemmed in on the south by the giant Himalayas, and is 
forced to flow behind the whole length of the southern 
half of that range before it can find a passage through 
the rocky barrier. For over too miles below the Lhasa 
ferry the Tsangpo is a placid stream flowing south¬ 
east w'itb the trend of the Himalayas, and so gentle 
is its current that long boat journeys are made up and 
down for distances of 200 miles or more, U still 
seems to retain something of this character for the 
next too miles further down along the district of Takpo, 
beyond which, at the Kongbu district, its course 
is barred by a bluff ridge running to the north-^t, 
which appears to represent the last link of the chain of 
the main axis of the Himalayas* This bends the 
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river northwards for about 8o miles till it reaches a 
depression near the end of the chain, tlirough which, 
gathering its w'aters into a narrow torrent, it rushes dow n 
southwards m a series of rapids, precipitating ilsdf over 
a cliff about lOO feet in depth, cutting and boring 
its way so deeply through the rocks that about loo 
miles below these fells it is said to go quite out of 
sight, until it emerges in the Abor * countr^-^on the plains 
of Assam near Sadiya, where it is the chief feeder of tJie 
Brahmaputra, and is knowrn by its Abor name of Dihong. 
For, although the absolute continuity of the Dihong and 
Tsangpo has not been actually traced throughout, the 
identity of these two rivers is now^ generally accepted. 

The finest scenery and climate in tjie Central Valley 
appear to lie above the fallSt beginning about So miles 
below the Lhasa ferr}^ and continuing for over 200 
miles past the Takpo district with its gold mines 
(see route-map) to Kongbu i and this iractt although 
possessing good soil and pastures, is scarcely inhabited, 
apparently through fear of the wild tribes. In Kongbu 
wild peaches and apricots are so abundant that the pigs 
are fed on ihemi, and a wild grape is also mentioned. 
One of the conspicuous peaks here is quaintly described 
as a high slender snowy mountain, like a white column 
of cloud rising sn the sky*'* 

Of the faJls, which seem to lie in about 29* 36" N. 
latitude and 9447' E. longitude (see map, p. 40), I 
attach a copy of a drawing of them made for me by a 
Tibetan artist, a native of tjie place, which is interesting 
amongst other things as sho%ving bamboos there, also 
that the Tibetans with their inveterate superstition 
pUce a demon inside the falls- 

Below the falls^ H'ibetan influence, w'hich has 
been gradually dwindling as the valley descends* ceases 

^ Fcr detfina regarding these Abors and adjoining tnbe$t 
my “Tribes of the Birahmaputra Valley,” /eur. JW- 

Pan iii. 1900- 
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altogether after a few miles. The wild ravines below 
this point never did belong to Tibet, and Sts few 
hamlets do not bear Tibetan names* The country 
here is inhabited (if you can call a country inhabited ” 
which has only about one person to iJie square mile) 
by a sprinkling of savage cannibal tribes called 
by the Tibetans ‘* Lalo” savages)^ and ChingmL* 
They are allied to the Abors and Nagas of Assam, 
with whom they arc more or less conterminous, indeed, 
this part of the Tsangpo Valley for the next too 
miles downwards is already within our political sphere 
of influence from the Assam side, and is marked as 
such on some of our maps, although it has never yet 
been occupied by us, owing to the bitter hostility of 
these wild tribes and the dense forest of its lowet 
section, through which, however, Mr Needham has 
penetrated a short distance.® The climate soon begins 
to get warm below the falls. About ao miles or 
so farther down. Explorer K.P. and others state that 
it IS sufficiently hot to grow rich patches of rice, cotton^ 
millet, apples,^" and plantains^ silkworms abound in 
the woods and fish in the rivers. The forest becomes 
ranker with tangled undergrowth and brakes, among 
which roam many deer, tigers, and the lordly **M ithan?' 
{Bas fran/a/ts) ; but the atmospheric diymess — and this 
is a great point—is attested by numerous “Cheer*" 
pines {FtMJis which cannot exist on the damp, 

* The "Black Savaje§" fZj/j or are said tD eal 

their of war, and at iheir marriage festivals kill and eat the 

mother of the bride tf no other person is forchcoiDiflg. 

^ Thc$« latter are described as being like the Lepchas; those 
arouTid the T^ri mounlaln call ihemselveA " Pakchiat sid,” imd 
supply m 05 i of the baskets used in LhaAa^ 

^ The Abor expedition of 1894 folio^ed up the Dihong to a 
pqiat about loo miles above 5 adiya, where the river appeared to 
flow frofD an almost w'cstcrly directicn, and the counlry beyond 
seen to consist of rolling downs, a]meat free from heavy foresL As 
a result of this expedition the subsidy or bSackniailto the Abors 
was withdrawn. 
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dripping Indian side of these southern Himalayas. 
The track along the river here Is reported by Explorer 
K.P., who is the sole authority for this region (as 
no Tibetans ever penetrate so far), as being difficult"^ 
at times owing to cliffs. By experience I have found 
that K.P. tended to minimise the difficulties of 
mountain tracts; so that until this lower valley is 
surveyed by Europeans its difficulties cannot be 
estimated properly. The sides of the valley are coolj 
and every gradation of temperate climate should be 
found in the lateral valleys, most of which run up 
to high peaks. 

It is the tract beloi-v the temple of Samya^^ Chetang, 
some 8o miles down from the Lhasa ferrj\ which 
possesses the most magnificent climate and varied 
scenery^ and is the most fertile; and in it are few^ or 
no spots of any consequence which are generally 
esteemed sacred. Besides, comparatively Httle of this 
part of the countrj-' seems actually occupied by the 
Tibetans- ]n the remaining two-thirds of this basin 
belonging to Tibet, there are perhaps not more than 
5000 Tibetans all told. This estimate excludes a 
peculiarly isolated settlement called Lower **Po” in 
the north-eastern corner, W'hich, owing to an intervening 
ridge, seems to have its outlet lower down. The history 
of this settlement, as lately ascertained by Mr Rockhill 
when he passed to the north of it In Tibet, is interestJng 
as showing how^ this country may be developed under 
more civilised influences.* 

Reluctantly we turned our backs on the fascinating 
secrets of this unexplored valley, and climbed out of 
the trough of the Tsangpo into the Yamdok basin 
by the Dok Pass (16,800 feet), which was generally 

^ * 8am yii monaslei^^ contains the Stale and gold from ihe 

mines. this is the thriving village of Chetang, or “The Plain of 

Peaks^^ ivtsli about Nepalese and Chinese shops at a huge fenrj'. 

^ Appendix XV. p. 50J. 
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similar to the neighbouring though slightly lower 
pass by which we had come (Kamba, 16,500 feet). 

From this high ridge we enjoyed magnificent 
panoramas in the dear crisp atmosphere. Away to 
the east rose a snowy peak which probably was Tsari, 
to the north the snow-capped Nyan-chan Tang, which 
shut the inland sea of Tengri from tdew, to the south 
the dominating mass of Nojin Kang Sang above the 
Kharo Pass ; but no vestige of the Chumolhari range or 
of the dome of Kula Kangri to the east was visible. 
The conical peak which the Ltttledales saw- from Tengri 
Lake, on the southern horizon, must, I feel sure, have 
been Noj'in Kang Sang with its satellites. 

The great Yamdok lake was as blue as ever, 
surrounded by Its bare hills, which were now bleaker 
even than before, the frost and snow having killed off all 
the grass and wild flowers, the withered remains of 
which rusted the htll-sides. The weather fortunately 
was splendid, not a speck in tite cloudless sky and little 
wind ; but Lite nights were very cold, 10 degrees below 
the freezing-point, showing that we had not left Lhasa 
a day too soon. Another striking instance of the early 
onset of winter was the total absence of all small fish 
along the shores of the lake at Palt6 and Nagartse 
and in the small feeder streams.^ The wild ducks, 
and geese, and other waterfowl which had swarmed 
there in thousands had nearly ail deserted this inland 
sea for warmer cUmes, and several V-sbaped flights 
of them could be seen leaving their summer haunts 
for the south: 

V\^^n winters vex the plairt 

With pierting frosts or thictc descending nifn, 

To Tv^inner seas (he cranes eiEibodied 

On either side of the Kharo Pass the snow lay 

^ The only place in which llsb were seen was at the incoming 
stieaiit from Yarsig, 
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decidedJY deeper than when we had crossed t\\x> and 
a half months previously^ having ik1len» doubtless^ 
at the time yrhen we were having such heavy rain in 
Lhasa. This additional snow enhanced the beautv of 
the overhanging cornices on the sheer ice-walls. The 
Ralung valley also w^s already in its black winter 
garb*^ With our arrival at Gyantsi^ which we now 
called **the half-way house/*^ we got again into touch 
with the telegraph, and felt we vrere getting near home* 

At GyantSH^ a few' days^ halt w^as made to pick up 
the heavy baggage and the warm clothing, such as it 
was after surviving the vicissitudes of the last winter's 
rough life, to repair the ccmeteiy' Iphoto here),^ and to 
leave a small escort and a year's supplies for Captain 
O'Connor, w^ho was remaining as Trade Agent under 
the new^ Treaty, w^kh Captain Steen LM.S- as resident 
surgeon. 

From here, our march back to India i.vas immensely 
facilitated by the excellent cart-road w'hich Itad been 
constructed by the hands of our troops of the posts 
along the line of communications. The sepoys of 
each of these posts made a section of the road on 
either side of their little fort, and these sections when 
linked up together formed a grand trunk road, w'hich 
extended for over foo miles across the plateau, all the 
w^ay from Gyantsc to the Himalayan ravines south of 
Pharit and along it streamed every day convoys of 
more than 800 carts, pouring tn food supplies for the 
large force at the front and to stock the Gyantse garrison* 
These carts, indeodp contributed in no sinall degree 

' The pass over the lop of this valley west of The Kharo leads us 
TO the Rong Valley. It was ex|7lorcd, and found To Ik 1(1,750 feet high, 
and as easy as the Kharo- il is called “The Nape of the Ravines” 
and was a doubk pass over two ddg-es. The fim village 
beyond the pass Is Takm. 

* The ^pedilion hiid sixteen engagenients and skimiishe^ with 
2m easuiilties, including twenty4hree Qndsh officers, of whom five 
were killed at and around Cyanise. 
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ta the military success of the Expeditioiip and more 
than justified GeiieraJ iVlacdonald’s foresight In import¬ 
ing them at such pains over the mountains from India 
(p* 151); for it is not too much, to say that it would 
have ^>eeii impossible* afEer the breaJedown of the yak 
transport through murrain, to have got up sufficient 
supplies in time for the advance and return from Lhasa, 
but for this c^Jta train. The road also* thus quickly 
esteniporised for these carts, is already for most of the 
way a good driving road for mail-carts and tongas "; 
and the superstitious Tibetans, when looking ai its 
smooth path bordered by low w^alls of stone and its 
line of steel telegraph posts stretching a^vay and dis¬ 
appearing oit either horizon* may well be excused for 
regarding it with wonder and awe* In this road our 
pioneers and sepoys have certainly left their mark 
upon Tibet. 

The return from Gyants 4 over the hlcak uplands was 
without incident as far as the Tang Pass, through the 
main chain of the Himalayas* where* as we crossed 
under the lo% crest of Chumolhari, a blinding blizzard 
suddenly swept do%vn upon us* making it a painful 
struggle for everyone to reach Phari before nightfall. 
At night the cold inside the tents was 27^ Fahr. below 
the freezing-pointt and during the night our troubles 
were increased by a hea^y snow'fall of over 3 feet* 
which buried up our tents, numbers of which rollapsed 
in the middle of the night, half smothering tlieir 
occMpants* and, completely obliterating the road, held 
us snowbound* It looked as if die terrible ice-giants 
of the Himalayas were determined that we should not 
bring away too pleasani recollections of Tibet and our 
invasion of their icy realms. But that the storm should 
have happened just when it did* on the very eve of our 
leaving those regions* w^as unfortunate,^ as one more 
day^s march would have taken us down into die tree 
zone- 
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Next morning: the camp was s wondrous saghL In 
many cases the men remained beneath their rallen tents 
half suffocated, but too cold and tired to get up and 
erect them agarn^ TUe yaJes lay placidly embedded in 
the snow, as m c^ves^ from which only their black heads 
powdered with snowflakes projected; and dirty Phari 
stood transformed^ for once spotlessly pure and white* 
We now^ realised W'hy the Phari people dread having 
snow added to their many discomforiSp autl had appealed 
to us not to fire guns near Chumolhari, as it caused 
snow^ to fall. 

A dash was made on the second day to escape i nto the 
Chum hi vaJleyp as the snow had slightly melted and 
in case more should falh as our stock of food would 
only last a few' days at tlie most* Special precautions 
w'ere taken to guard against snow'-blindness. Although 
20t0oo pairs of green and smoked goggles had been 
issued at the beginning of the expeditiont it was now 
found that a large proportion of the men, with the 
custom at}' improvidence of soldiers> had thrown away 
or carelessly lost their eye-presen'ers* Each of these 
men was now made to tie a dark bandage over his eyes 
as a protection. As our army sallied forth from Phari 
that morning over the spotlessly w^hite plain, with the 
pure cone of Chumolhari tow'ering supreme over 
all, it recalled the retreat of Napoleon from Moscoiv, 
and we only hoped it ^vould not prove as disastrous* 
The sun shone out brighdy, and its glare reflected from 
the satiny sheen of the melting sno^v w^as so da^^ling 
as to be almost blinding, even to the eye protected by 
dark-coloured glasses. Eveiy one tramped on painfully 
with bent head through the deep snO’iv, shading his 
eyes at interv^als w'lth his hand» and possessed by the 
one thought* to escape snoiv-blindness- After about 
five hours' march we got beyond the edge of the vrhite 
plain^ and entered the ravine leading down to the 
frozen Dofag, and below this the snow grew rapidly 
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thinner we descended, till by the time we reached 

Gaut'ang, the grateful sight of Its black pines well 
justified to us its name of “The Meadow of Gladness,” 
and here everj'one ere nightfall was enjoying the 
luxury of roaring log-fires, on the snow under the pines. 

In the morning it was found that about 200 of the 
men were snow-blind, and h was pathetic to see them 
led helplessly along by their fellows. As showing the 
protective power of the glasses, it was comical to see 
one of our number, who had lost one of the glasses of 
his eye-preservers, was snow-blind in that eye only, 
and marched along with it bandaged up. Every one 
of us had his face severely blistered and burned by the 
terrible glare from the snow, so much so that it peeled 
and was painfully tender for a week or more, so that 
the usual morning salutation of “How’s the head?’* 
with reference to the headache from the great altitudes, 
w=as now exchanged for “How’s the face?” The nose 
was especially burned, and those who most escaped 
this infliction were the few w'ho wore motor-masks. 

Chumbi was reached the next day, and in its genial 
climate all had a rest for a day or Cwo. The people 
were busy harvesting, and were tying up the sheaves 
on tall poles to preserve them against the damp, as 
one observes in Korw'ay. It tvas sad to see bow the 
rich harv'est of rupees reaped by the thousands of our 
Nepalese coolies was being wasted in gambling. 
Oblivious of every'thing around them, they sat in excited 
groups tossing up the silver coins and playing games 
of chance, parting with their unusually high but hard- 
earned wages recklessly. 

VV'e emerged from Tibet over the deep snow-drifts 
of the Nathu Pass, whence we descended to the Indian 
plains through the beautiful wooded gorges of the 
Sikhim Himalayas, where the sands of Lamaism ate 
fast running out, and the prayer-wheel is being expelled 
by the Trident of the Brahmans and the Cross of the 
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Ch^tmns. As our reluming waves of d ustv humanin- 
toi^ across the strip of open plain to the railway at 
Silhgun, we were able to pause for a last look back- 
warfs, up to the towering edge of the rcy table^land from 
which we had tome, and to think, before we threw off 
the harness of war, w^hat had been achieved by the 
tabonous toil of this unique Expedition to the Roof 
Of tile World. 

The earthly paradise of "The living Buddha" is 
no longer the centre of fabulous conjecture. Its ring 
fence of mysticism has been penetrated, and the full 
glare of J^eaJtty has dispelled the mirage of spurious 
majxeis that gathered o.'er this Far Eastern Mecca 
during Its long centuries of seclusion. Its doors are 
now thrown freely open to die trader, and even to the 
adventuraus tourist who may wish to penetrate the 
old-world romance that still dings to it. Many hundred 
miles of good roads have been made and vast tracts of 
the country mapped out; and if in the new facilities for 
communication with the outside world the light of 
cmlisation should dissipate the dense mists of ignorance 
and unhealthy superstitions that cruelJy harass the 
people, It would indeed bo a blessing to The Hermit 
politically the Expedition has vindi¬ 
cated Bntfsh prestige in the eyes of the world for the 
protertion of India at a timely moment, and opened a 
new chapter m tiie Hf&iory of Asia. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that 
the devil-worship and superstition which have been 
brought so prominently before the reader seem to 
demand an apology from one who has been in some 
measure idenufied with the study of “Northern" 
Buddhisjn Why i. h ,ha. wo fi,d"ho„, io tho^oSe. 

f trn?l Sr^^t Kligiom of the world, so little which 
a traveller from Europe can appropriate or approve? 
b the system wholly degenerate? Are the tareiT which 
spnng up mstead of wheat in a barren soil, th;"ffect 
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upon the iincient enlightenment of a thousand years 
of barbaric decadence? Will the dead bones among 
which we hav'e been rummaging, amid the solitudes 
of the world’s roof, never again live? Shall we 
Westerners when we obtain possession write no cheer¬ 
ful resurgance over their immeiiiorial shrines? 

In the world growth amd decay go on side by side. 
The movement of the human spirit is, “ One shape of 
many names." What meets the eye is not always a 
sure indication of character. The Catholic organisa¬ 
tion, for example, was in the twelfth century sunk into 
apparently hopeless decay, yet in a few years we bad 
Dante, and a oetitury or two later the Renaissance. If 
a learned Tibetan were to attend a wee Free Kirk 
service in the Highlands, or in that lovely forbidden 
region of the Clyde, the island of .^ixan, he might be 
quite right in thinking it no better than some of the 
most degraded observances of his friends at home: but 
ivould certainly not be justified in concluding that 
Scotland was sunk in ignorance and in the practice of 
a peculiarly malignant form of devil-worship. Were 
we to carry out the evangelical precept, that the true 
to judge a religion is by its fruits, are we sure that 
the rulers of India would better abide the test than the 
poor peasants of the Tibetan hills? 

For my part, I approve the extremely practical 
method of' my friend, the Cardinal of Lhasa, and am 
further of opinion diat there was much point in his 
enquiry as to whether Buddha is mentioned in the 
sacred books of Europe. Would not a knowledge of 
the religions of .Asia on the part of iJie fathers of the 
Catholic Church have saved that institution from the 
degeneration which befell it so soon after the disappear¬ 
ance of its immortal founder? The recent vogue of 
Buddhism in Europe has been held to betoketi a 
latitudinartan indifference. It may be that it is a sign 
rather of a new illumination, showing that Christians 
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3 .re at length beginning to underiitand the Word of the 
Master, who was in truth much nearer aktn to Buddha 
than to Paul or Augustine or Luther, or any of the 
others %%'ho have proclaimed themselves to be in a 
special sense His followers and interpreters. 

In short, the real mind of Tibet seems to me to be 
more authentically' expressed in the words of die 
Cardinal of Lhasa than in the superstitions of the 
monks and people. And 1 would fain believe that 
the mission of England is here not so much to inter 
decently the corpse of a decadent cult, as to inaugurate 
a veritable dawn, to herald the rise of a new star in the 
East, which may for long, perhaps for many centuries, 
diffuse its mlJd radiance over this charming land and 
interesting people. In the University, w-hich must ere 
long be established under British direction at Lhasa, 
a chief place will surely be assigned to studies in the 
origin of the religion of the countrj'. 
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appendix L 

TIBETAN YEARCYCLES. 

Tilt Tibetan system of reckoning time is of a mixed Western 
and Chinese origin. U is by the twelve^year and sisty-yeai 
cycles of Jupiter which have been derived thioogti India rrom 
the West, but with the substitution of some Chinese asttologicaJ 
terms for the Indian, the Tibetans having derived their chiono- 
Ipgical system mainly ffom India with their Buddhism in the 
seventh century Jut>. The twclve^year cycle, in which the year 
is named after the twelve zodiacal beasts {see last column of 
Table), is only used for short periods. For longer times and 
general use these twelve animals are combined with the live 
elements of the* Chinese, namely, wood, fire^ earth, iron, and 
water, and each of these elemental bodies is given a pair of 
animals, the ftrst being considered a male and the second a 
female' and it is by giving a realistic meaning to theseseveial 
animal-elemeois of the year with reference to those of the 
birth year of the person, and the time in question, that the 
astrologer-Limas concoct an endless variety of repulsions and 
attractions requiring costly rites to be perfonned by the priests 
to neutralise their evil influences. I here append for refer^ce 
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a list of the cyde-yeair of the more recent past and near 
future 
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POINTS reached by PREVIOUS xMODERN 
TR.AVELLERS. 

Trf nfiRnQt points to Lhasa, reached hy these respective 
explorers were :—Mr Roclchill, in iSgj, penetrated tp the N.E, 
of Tengri Lake, about no naileSj or a week's ptiiney N. of 
the city. M. Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans, in 1890, 
reached the Tengri Lake, 95 miles N. of Lhasa. In rfijr, 
Captain Bower arrived at Caring Latei about 200 miles N.w! 
of the holy city. In iSi>a, Miss A, Taylor seems to have readied 
Nagehuk'a, about twelve days' journey from the Capital. In 1893, 
M. Dutreuil de Rhins and his companion insinuated themselves 
^ far as the S.E, comer of Tengri Lake, about yo miles or 5 days' 
jpufiiey from Lhasa. Dr Sven Hedin, in the guise of a Btirbc 
Mongol, and a modest following with only four Cossacks as an 
escort, succeeded in reaching a spot 150 miles N.N.W, of Lhasa, 
about half a month's journey from the sacred city. 
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COm^NTlON BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CHINA REL.VTING TO SIKKIM AND TIBET. 


af Ca/cui/^f r 7/^ Mar^A 1I90H 

[Ra^JficatioDS frichcmgtid at London^ August 1890.] 

English Text. 

Wheileas Her Majesty the Queeu of the United KingdoEu 
of Great Bntaio and Ireland, Empress of IndJjL, and His Majesty 
the EmperOT of China, are sincerely desiroua to maintajn and 
perpetuate the relations of friendship and good undei^tanding 
which Jiow exist between their respective Empires; and whereas 
recent occurrences have tended towards a disturbance of the 
said relations, and it is de^rable to dearly define and 
pennatiendy settle certain matters connected with the hpundary 
between Sikkim and Tibet, Her Britannic Majesty and His 
Majesty the Emperor of China have resolved to conclude a 
Convention on this subject, and have,, for this purpose^ Eiamed 
PlenipotentLaries^ that is to say: 

Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, His 
Excellency the Most Honourable Hcniy Charles Keith Petty 
Fitzmauricc, G.M.S.L, G.C.M.G,, G.M.t.E.p Marquess of 
Lansdowne, \'Iceroy and Governor-General of India. 

And His Majesty the Emperor of China, His Excellency 
Sheng Tai, Imperial Associate Resident in Tihet^ MiJttaiy 
Deputy Lieutenant Governor; 

Who, having met and communicated to each other their 
full powers, and finding these to be In proper form, have agreed 

upon the following Convention in eight Articles ‘— 
m 


text of treaty of 1S90 
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Article 1* 

The botiftdary of Sikkim and Tibet shall be the crest of the 
mountam range sepomttrig the waters flowing into the Sikkirn 
TeeiU and its affluents from the waters flowing into the Tibemn 
Mochu and northwards into other rivers of Tibet* Tlie line 
corntnenccs at MotinE Gipntocbi on the Bhutan (hontiefi and 
follows the above tuenttoned water-parting to the point where it 
meets Nipal territofy, 

ARtiCLE IL 

It is admitted that the British Government, whose Protectorate 
over the Sikkim Siaifi is hereby recognised, has direct and 
exclusive control over the internal admtnistiRtion, and foreign 
relations of that State, and except through and with the 
permission of the Bridsh Government, neither the Ruler of the 
State nor any of its officers shah have official lelations of any 
kind, formal or informal, with any other country* 

Article IIL 

The Government of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Govemnicnt of China engaged reciprocally to respect the boundary 
as defined in Article L, and to prevent acts of aggression horn 
their respective side^ of the frontift'- 

Article IV. 

The question of providing increased facilities for trade across 
the Sikklm-Tihet frontier will hereafter be dbenssed with a view 
to a mutually satisfactory arrangement by the High Contracting 
Powers. 

Article V* 

The question of pasturage on the SikkiEn side of the firontier 
is reserved for further examination and future adjustment, 

Articix VI. 

The High Contraccing Powers reserve for discussion and 
arnmgemeni the method in which official commiinicstion between 
the British authorities in India and the authorities in Tibet shall 
be conducted. 
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text of treaty of 1390 

Articu: \1I. 

Two Joinl-ComiDtssiooers shall, iriihiti six months from thft 
ratification of this Convention, be appointed, one by the British 
Government in India, the other by the Chinese Resident in 
loet. The sacd Commissioners shall meet and discuss the 
questions which, by the last three preceding Articles, have been 
reserved. 

Article VIll 

The prcMnt Convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
s^l be exchanged in London as soon as possible after the date 
of the Signature thereof. 

In wrniEss whereof the respective negotkiors have signed the 
same and affijccd thereanto ihe seals of their arms. 

Done in quadruplicate at Calcutta, this 17th day of Match, 
in the year of our Lord 1390, oorrespouding with the Chinese 

the 37th day of the second moon of the ifith year of 
Riiang Hsu. 


(L.S.) (Signed) LANSDOWNR 

(LS.) Signature of the Chinese Plenipotentiary. 


APPENDIX rV, 


CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 

I AM indebted far the following records of tcmpemtuxti lo 
Captain T. B. Kelly^ I.M.S, They were tnken with the utino^t 
care mside a doubie-fly Cabul tenL with the door-^nip half open 
in order to show the actual temperature to which the men 
were subjected to. Other obsen-ations out of doors at the 
time and in the same iocaiityf taken by myself and 
others, am placed within brackets^ and these comparative 
observations showed that the tent temperatures differed froni 
the outside ones by an average of about 4’ Fahrenheit only* 
The tnajstnium temperatures refer to the camp opposite which 
they are shown, the minimum to the pevious camp. The 
thermometers used were tested by fresh ones from the Survey of 
India, and found lo agree with these to within a fraction of a 
degree. The elevations, when not recorded by the Survey 
Department, were taken by aneroids controlled by hypsometcr. 
The lowest temperature recorded was — a6" F.| or 58“ below 
the freezing point at Clmgya, an encampmeni on the Tang Foss. 
At the posts of Tuna and Fhajij night temperatures of -“ly* F. 
and — 15' or 47* and 49' of frost were repeatedly reached- At 
this elevation of about 5000, the normal mini mum temperature 
in Januaiy is probably about ai" F. In t he Arctic region if much 
lower temperatures w ere eisperienced by Nansen and the 
the former recording F. of frosty and the latter, in May loojj 
lOQ* F- of frost; but these explorers were sheltered in warm 
ships, whilst in the Tibetan expedition, the men, who were 
mostly natives of the tropics, had to be out in the open air, 
and marching under these Hgorous temperatures, so that it is a 
matter of congratulation that they entirely escaped any disaster 
such as befell the Russians in the Turkish War of iSyy^ when 
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the a4th Division lost over fiooo men in a snowstomt in ctossiug 
the Skipka Pass on the i8th to soth December, and 2000 men 
of General Gourko’s were frozen to death in the same storm. 

In the Chant'ang desert. Captain Bower found in 189 r, during 
Septemb-r, at elevations between 15,00a and 17,000, that the 
temperatures at daybreak ranged between 19' and 29' F.; during 
October, between 21* and rg' below aero; and during November 
between j‘ and 15' below zero. There was, in fact, unintetiupted 
frost at daybreak throughout the last five months of the year, 
while in October and November the thermometer feU to 47" 
below freezing point Snow, which feQ frequently even ip July 
and August, was of daily occurrence from September onward, 
while heavy rain constantly occurred, and the country vras cut 
up by deep watercourses. 
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The I^ain/ali was not accinately gauged i hut at Gyantse, in 
the VaiJidob Basin^ and at Lhasa about 3® inches must have 
fallen during the summer and early autumn- At Yalung in the 
Chumbt Valley the average of ihme yeara' observations of the 
tainfalt by the Imperial Chinese Customs Officer was 57 '°i 
Inches, whilst at Gangtok, in the adjoining disuict of Sikbini* 
the average of four years was 146^36 inches. 

Snow fell at Gyants^ in every month of the year, ® feet 
fell on the Kharo Pass so early as the gth of August 

At Shlgatse the weather was reported to be as follows: In 
May cloudy and gusty, but no rain i in June rain set in from 
middle of month preceded by strong east winds^ and continued 
all July and August; In September the rain lessened, but it 
still remained very cloudy | in October the rain stopped, and 
cold east winds set in at n a.m., reaching their height at a 
F.M. and declining till 5 f.m., and being absent during the 
night and morning \ in December and January violent cold 
winds blew so terri£^lly from three to four hours every day 
that no one moved out till the wind stopped Snow seldom 
fell at ShigaU^ aver 1 foot. 


APPENDIX V. 


SACK OF LHASA IN 1710 

Th£ horde of Euleush Tartars which achieved the feat of 
sweeping down upon Lhasa from across the great Changthang 
desert plateau^ nearly two centuries ago* belonged to the 
eastern or ‘'Jungar*' branch of the tribe, which oeoupied 
the district known as Jungaria or Sungaria, between the 
highlands of Mongolia and the lowlands of Turkestan (see 
nmps^ pp. 4 and 40)- These people were by SnsdncC marauders, 
and it was in the depression in the mountain chains here that 
the devastating hosts of Genghis Khan advanced westwards, it 
now' forms part of the Chinese ^'New Province^ (Sin-Mong), 
along with Chinese 'rurkestan and that portion of Kansu north 
of the Gobi desert The chiefj Tse Wang Rabdan, advanced 
in person with an army to Sining in Kansu (see map, p. 40) 
to secure the person of the infant Dalai E^mar and sent 
his brother (or cousin^ Chereng Dondukt with 6000 men, 
accompinied by several thousand camels, most of which 
carried provisions, hut some bad sw'iveI guns, which were 
discharged from their backs. I'his army reached the district 
south of Tengri Lake in good condition and without loss^ 
Between that lake and the capital they found a Tibetan force 
of 20,000 men drawn up to oppose their progress j but few 
of them being soldiers the advance of the camel corps and 
the noise of the swivel guns put the whole force tn highti and 
the Tibetan General was killed. After this the Euleuths met 
with no opposition, and entered the holy city without bring a 
shot. They pillaged the temples and monasierics, and sacked 
the Dalai Lama’s new red palace on Potala hiU, and sei'erai 
towns in other volleys^ and, according to their own aecountSi 
returned with their spoil to their homes. But the Chinese 
version of the affair states that these invaders were driven out 
and their chief killed by the avenging aniiy of the Enaperor 
KangshL For further particulars, see hir D. Boulger in the 
NinfUiftth July 1904, and Sir H. Howorth's IfhtifFj 

0/ the 

^ Thu daifi m ia TibtiUiii history J 14 ryiy 
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? 0 ?UL.m 0 N OF TIBET, ANT) CAUSES OPERATING 
TO KEEP IT DOWN, 

The population of Tibet is very small in proporLion to the 
siM and resources of tbe country', and prohabty docs not exceed 
1,500,000. The exact nuaiber is nqt exactly at approximately 
knownp even to the Government of the countr)^ itself* The 
only general census which appears to have been taken was 
one by the Chinese in 17371 which gave— 

UTTV 

Pit 9 

Central Province [U) - - 502,500 6 o?^r 9 o 

Western Province {Tsing) * 13,700 33t7^ 

316,200 635,950 

This total of about i,ooo,ooq does rtot indude the populous 
eastern and Chinese districta of Kham, which hir Rockhill, 
who has twice iisited those parts^ estimates at ahout joo^eoop 
and in addition those pastorals of the North-Western province 
and the Changt'ang nomtidsK The most densely populated 
tract is the eastern border on the Chinese frontier^ after which 
comes the Lhasa or central province, with Tsang or the 
western. 

There seems to be no doubt that Its population is 
dwindling* Not one-half of the arable ground is cultivated, 
and one sees everywhere evidence of the shrinkage in 
Abandoned tracts of former cultivation. The cause of this 
decrease is chkfiy the enormous tax of celibate Lamas which 
the present priestly government extracts from the people^ about 
one out of every two males; and to a lesser degree the practice 
of polyandry and promiscuity, decimating epidemics of smallpox 
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and bad adoiinistFatioiL Whererer Mr Rockhlll and the Indian 
Survey spies Kasie estimated the populationp the figares are 
always much infenor to those given in the censuses by the 
Chinese ofBcials to a hundred yeai^ berore. {See Uockhillp 
Jifur* I£c)* As* Aw: acxiiL X4.) Excessive infant mnirtality must 
also account for some of the loss^ owing to the tough, exposed 
life led by the Tibetans; though exo^snx altitude of itself 
has a marked tendency tn this direedan^ as has been, I am 
told, the distressing experience of the Moravian missionaries 
in i^dakp where the cemetery is filled with infant graves, few 
or DO children having survived their second year. 


APPENDIX VIK 


CHARM FOR KILLING THE ENEMY, 

The Magic Circles which were found drawn at Gyantsi 
monastery for killing tis as the ” Enemy,” comprised the seven 
ciicles of the following magical weapons and implements;— 
<i) Stones and other Missiles; (a) Boats for attack by the 
rirer; {3) Fire; (4) Swords; ^S) Hurricanes; (6) Thunderbolts; 
and (7) Arrows, 

The incantation used with these is accompanied by a 
barbaric sacrifice to the devils on the principle of sympathetic 
magic, and the old-world custom of sticking pins into an 
image of one’s enemy. The book of directions for this 
begins:—**Hail to the wise God! The requisite materiats for 
killing one’s enemy arc i An anc with three heads, the middle 
a pig's head, the right a hull's, the left a snake's. On the 
pig’s head place a lamp, and in its mouth the image of a 
man in wheaten dough. The upper part of the man s body 
is black, the lower red. On the ade of the upper part draw 
the eight planets, on the tower the twenty-eight constellations, 
the eight Chinese trigrams {pa-ku'a), the nine-figured ma^c 
square, the claws of the Roc, the wings of an eagle and 
a snake’s Uil. Hang a bow and arrow on his left side and 
load him with provisions on the hack, an owl s feather on 
the right and a crow’s feather on the left; stick a piece of 
poison tree on his bead, and sUTround him with swords on 
all sides, and place a red wall on the right, a j-ellow on the 
left, a black in the middle. l*hen sitting in quiet meditation 
recite I Ifitng this a«u with a bull head will repel all the 
sorceries of the Bon. the snake will repel all pestilences thrown 
at us, the pig will repel all the sorceries of the earth spirits, 
the tamp will rt^l the spirits of the air. O aiej pierce the 
hearts of the hosts of the enemy!"—and it proceeds on in 
Xhis fashloti. 


APPENDIX VIII 


ANALYSIS OF S^\L1NE EARTH, etc. FROM 
YAMDOK AND RED GORGE. 


1 AM indebted to the kindness of the Chemical Examiner, 
Bengal, for the following interesting analysis of specimens which 
1 sent to him *— 


E^msarn^e from Cifrge. 


Moisture 

Insaluhle Matter . 
Oxide of Iron (Fci O*) 
Calcium Carbonate 
Sodium Carbonate 
Sodium Chloride . 
Sulphuric Anhydride \ 
Phosphoric Anhydride I 


i 2 ’ej 6 per cenL 
6TS 
0-33 

11-54 

3012 
I'4= 

nearly Dne-tbirid 


JV.B .—'rhe large proportion of cominon salt* 
of its welghtH h noteworthy. 


T4/iUfous Canm/io/f /tom liol S/Hngs in Eed Gorge. 


Moisture 

Insoluble Matter , 
Oxide of Iron 
Carbonate of Lime 


crjfi per cent. 

^'45 

9064 „ 


Saiine Eortk/rom Shores 0 / Yamdok lake. 


Moisture 

Organic ['ll alter . 
Insoluble Matter 1 
Clay and Saudi etc. I 
Ferric Oxide (Fc O ) . 


rt^ per cent. 
4^3 ti 

IQ67 „ 
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Oxide of Lime (Ca O) + + i -So per cent- 

Sulphuric Anhydride ^ n 

Chlorine and Phosphoric > 

Anhj-dride. , - / «^94 « 

The absence of boras and common salt h temartahk ] 

fFr^d /r<fm 

CoQtains no Iodine, 


IFa/rr frvm Vamdfflk /nhnd 


Dissolved Solids » ^ 

Chlorine 
Free Ammonia 
Albuminoid « 

Nklrdgen as Nitrates ^ 
Hardness Clarkes Scale: 

Total 

Permanent 

Nitmtes 

Nitrates 

Sulphates 


22'4 parts per 10,000. 

71 

WJS t, 

■07 n 

7'S 

25 

Present 

xAhsent 

Present 
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GOLD IN TIBET. 

The regions bej'ond the have from time imtneittoHal 

been credited with possessing viist sources of gold. The Greek 
legend which placed here the Gold Digging Ants was probably 
based on the assumption that the precious metal was so abundant 
that k was to be found on anthiLk The inhabitants of the 
AJtai^ to tbe norths were the **Griffins" who guarded the gold- 
These stories may have arisen from the fact that all the great 
rivers flowing from the lofty tableland brought down m theJr sand 
grains of gold* not only on the Indian side, but to Burma and 
China* in tbe Yangtse, ** the River of Golden Sand," and other 
valleys. 

Large gold mines undoubtedly eidst in Tibet^ but their extent 
cannot be ascertained until that country is fully explored by 
Europeans. At present the metai is mined at several places 
over a tract of some 300 miles in length, on the Changt'ang 
desert to the north-east of Lhasa, the principal workings being at 
Thok Jalung to the east of Simla In N. kt 33* 34" and 
E, long. Si * 37" Another auriferous tract is to tbe south-east 

of the Yamdok Lake on tbe north of Bhotan* at the source of 
the Subansfri or ^‘'Golden" River of Assam^ ui the lower reaches 
of which are many colonies of gold washers. There seems to be 
' another reef, a few days' journey due east of Lhasa, and from this 
latter source, the Nepalese Consul informed me* the best gold 
comes, and rich deposits arc known to exist in Liifang further 
east. The gold Is found in nuggets as well as in sjaangles and 
dust; but the Tibetans are careful to leave the nuggets intact 
or to replace them if disturbed, under the belief that they ore 

R&wlin^ viiitnl this n^libourhMd ksl year (Igojk 
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living and are the parents of the spangles and gold-dost, which 
would disappear were the lumps removed. I made 
enquiries regarding the alleged gold and silver mirM on the hill 
of Sen monastery, but could find no trace or tradition of them; 
if they formerly existed, they must have been closed for many 
years. In the valley to the west of Sera, up which nms the toad 
to the Tengri Lake, silver ore is said to be found in small 
quantities at Etogbdepu, one day’s Journey off under the Pem^ 
Pass, Silver and mercury come from titatig and Batang in 
the lar east, districts which are now annexed by China (see 
map, p. 40)- 


APPENDIX X. 


TRADE—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS- 

The valLe of India's trade with Tibet is at present under a 
quarter of a miUion sterling per annum. 

As illustrating the character of the Imports from Indio, the 
following articles passed into Tibet through Yatung during the 
first quarter of 1S99:— 

Mirrors, ^4,456 j needles, $60 Iba; spectacles, 9*14 pairs: 
Assam silk, J84S yards; Chinese silk, to,889 yards; umbrella^ 
2000. ^ And who will say that the Tibetans n^lect their toilet 
when it is seen that jic lbs, of soap and 6694 low^ crossed the 
border in three months? The bulk of the trade, however, was 
ui cotton goods, of which passed 174m raids; blue piece- 
g^s, 97 i^ 4 <^ yards; printed and fancy, ^9,505 yards; cambrics, 
9 9,048 yards woollen clotb goods, 91,710 yatds in 1899, 
Among the curious articles of import we find imitation gold-foil 

0 Rs-iogo; 79 tuaunds (i inaund= 

80 lbs.) of incense, and 97 mautids of paints; peacocks' featbera 
9 maunds,and amongst the miscellaneous articles kerosene oil 
clocks, and iratches. The chief export is the renowned sheep's 
wool, which m dirce out of the last four years has reached well 
over TS.OO0 maunds. and this year tops the record with 15.081 
maun^ There is a big drop in the export of woollen cloth, 
from 8969 yards in 189S to SiS yards in the present year, and 
1^ skins also fdl from 5990 in 1898 to 410 in the present year, 
rhe export of musk reached 2801 tolas; and yaks' tails have 
increased to gi6 maimds. 

SAan'/^ocr, or enquired why this valuable 

wmaiDdity was not exported rAi the Chnmbi and xXepalese 
Passes, M It musi be available in quantities across the border 
here, and was told that it was partly because no demand had 
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been made for il at this end of Tibet, and partly owing to the 
Ra^hmiris having a monopoly of the trade in Upper J ibet, 
whence they export it all by way of Rampur on the Sutlej, 
Kashmir and Ladak, and canvass for it chiefly in the tracts 
adjoining there. In Southern Tibet, however, most of this 
important product, the felted silhy underwool, which should 
amount to hundreds of tons annually, is wasted, as the Tibetana 
do not know its great value, and do not collect it from either 
the yak when shedding its winter coat in spring, or the goats 
and sheep. 

Titi is one of the chief imports that interests India, as the 
Tibetana are a nation of inveterate tca-drinkeis^ the annual 
consumption of Chinese tea amongst the lay population has 
been estimated at i t,ooo,ooo lbs., in addition to the subsidy from 
the Chinese Emperor to the monasteries of about 8,000,000 
lbs. a year. The aspirations of Assam and Darjeelmg ttia- 
gardens, which adjoin tile doors of Tibet, to share in this trade 
is very reasoeable j and under the new Preatj^, if prohibitive 
duties am removed, India may succeed in wresting a large [jortion 
of this traffic from China, and the supply of a much better and 
wholcspme article than the Chinese tea-bricks (or Bum), which 
consist of a hard block of lea-leaf and crushed twigs mixed with 
a strong extract of the boiled leaves, and coropresed in moulds. 
The process of manufacture of these bricks is well known. 
The cakes weigh about 4^ lbs. each, and being in such universal 
demand and fairly portable and urifonn in size, they pass 
current US money at their market vTiluc, In Lhasa the commoner 
qualities are of two kinds, ot “tens," because they cost 

10 tanhts each or and or '‘eights," costing S 

/hk/ms or Rs-S, but the market price is usually higher than this. 
These coarse kinds are for mating buttered tea, which is the 
staple drink, Rot unbultered tea, which the wealthier classes 
drink, a much better quality is used called at Rs. 6 to 8 

a brick. .:Ursady I am informed enterprising tea-planters in the 
Dovars have commeiiced the manufacture of l^'bricl^ for the 
Tibetan market, as the “brick " is the only form of tea which the 
Tibetans will buy, A profitable trade might be developed by 
bartering tea-hricks for pashm " or shawl-wool, as Mr Hennessy 
suggested many years ago- 

Iti Utiisa the imports arrive mostly in December, and the 
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flowed. 

From Mo i”?“ poreeUin and tea^biitS^ 

^om MongoK k.rter, saddlery, sheep and ho^^th 

an^r, and small diamonds from European sources. From f£ h™ 
fn.H fm,»d !.daid 

'"'*'®°’, bnm.i.it, ootai, path, .opi,. .-c,, 

Th. *«. 

r/^ ><■= 

es to borax, gold and ponies; Patna in B>o.Y-.r i, fU- ,-1.1 r 

ar^'r^ ** r Udalgin for Assam 

mijeeling and Kalimpong for Silchim and oluinbi 

industry of Gyants^ is F-n t»M - |_ 
development sr^. a demand to arrse fL the proSS whYch^ 

KongbVare said m of 

possibiUties for match^lh^tori^ 
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THE FAUNA OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHAVESTERN 
TIBET, VV7 TH DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW BIRDS, 
FISH, Etc. 

The circumstances oF otir jouirteyings m Tibet were not so 
favourable as we should have wished for obserring the natural 
history of tbe country, as we were “held up" beleagured at 
Gyants# dining the summer months^ and For the rest of the timei 
until the retuin mijUThp sboudng and independent roaming were 
practically prohibited for military reasons. It is hopedp however, 
that the following notes, may adord useful indications of the 
fauna of the country we traversed, and form a basis for a more 
detailed record hereafter. 

Zoologically, Tibet and the stupendous sotithern spurs of its 
tableland rutming dow n into Upper Sikkiid and Chum hip over 
which we passed, lie within the PaJsEardic region,^ where it 
adjoins the Oriental so that a few of the anitnols of the latter 
region, espeoiuBy of its Indo-Malaymi proviucei ascend into the 
Paloearctk regionp to about 10,000 feet elevationt b addidon to 
these birds which migrate to Tibet in the breeding season. As 
regards the vertical distribution of animals^ the climate of Tibet 
may be divided roughly into— 

Tsmpfrau, irndcdiiig IJiawiiad SWgam 5 pO™ to 12,500 sibovc n-lcvcl. 
up to timit of tetts * , ra^^oo lo 16,000 „ 

Afftit .....** flboTie 16^000 „ ** 

The more obvious Game aiiimals in the Chumbi Valleyp in 
its lower temperate portion (9000-1^,500 feet) are Tiagopan 

I following; Sclmtcr und otbcT lutoniluts, divides Ihc sni&cc of 

fbe globe* zookifkally, into m great vit (ij The 

induding Enrope, Africa north of the Sduia, und Asia iwfih of the peat 
wall of tlie Hlnwlayai; {2) the compiuing the rat of Africa with 
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pheasants io the pine and rhododendron woods, blood pheasants 
amongst the greenish lieheny rocks, and “monat*’ on the up¬ 
lands. On the Ungmo meadow (ii,ioq feet) solitary snipe, 
woodcock, and water - fowl are found and everywheni snow- 
pigeorts and blue rocks; whibt in the forest roams the great 
stag or SAaa, and on the upper hills musk-deer. In Upper 
Chumhi, Fhari and Khangbu, above the tree-limit, about 
14,500 feet, are found on the hills herds of blue sheep lA'hM-o 
Of BAarap, and sometimes a few giant sheep (Ot’it Awigsanf}, 
nccessiuting much stalking and climbs of sooo to 4000 feet; 
and Oil the plains and in ravines gaeelle which at first were 
so easily approached that you could ride slowly up to within 
300 yards of a herd, and then dismount and stalk them in 
the open, like black buck. On the plateau and ititervenl ng 
tracts from Tuna {14,350 feel) onnords to Gyants^ (13,100 
feet), and thence to Lhasa (11,190 feet), were numerous 
gazelle, woolly hares, Tibetan partridge, water-fowl, and sand- 
grouse, in, addition to a solitary lynx and fo:^ whilst near the 
snow-hfie wete BAami, occasional giant sheep* stiow<oelf, 
and an occasional musk-deer and snow-leopanL 

-Mausials. 

Monkej's 1 Tibetan—TVu. No wild ones were found, though 
several small tailless tnonkeys from Bbaton were kept as nets in 
Lhasa. 

Carftivtsra were numerous and varied, as evidenced by the 
skins everywhere for sale; but, being largely nocttimaJ in habits, 
were seldom seen. 

IVoolly Tiger {Fel:s sp.), 'Y.^Stagiung, Several skins of 

this beast were in the Lhasa bazaar as well as that of 
the ordinary tiger {Stag, pronounced *Tak'), the formet 
reported to be from the eastern ravines, and the latter 
from the Lower Tsangpo. 

SoHTh AnlBa and MudagaScnr j (3) the Orimtel^ nnsistiiig of India, Southern 
China, Dimna, Si#M, and the Malay PcniasulB and the adjoining islandj ef 
the Archi^lsgo 5 (4! ihe dmlmtiait, inM»pruiDg Awtralin, New J^ nl^ T id, and 
the renwintng Mdlk-Oiflflm itlnndi of the Mnlay A/cllipeliigo, etc. ; <5! the 
AWviAf, and i6) appnmtuardy oormpunding tn Kofth and 

Sonth AitWricB. In hti .Venruat ^ Pal^rar^-Iu AVefr, Mr H. E. Dresser 
eatendl the sunthero lirnEltorthc t’ailwan^c rcginn dawn ta llimalas'as 
at)evc6ooo feet. 
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or Snaw Leopard T* — G^^g' dt 

Nepalese, TAnrua. Near the soow-limitj \l feeds on the 
blue sheep and musk-deer. Its trxtcks were frequently 
seen in the snoWr 

Lynx {F. isaiv/Zinn v* fynx), T. — H or J)fyi or Ei was 
shot on several occasions on the rocky hillsides at Tuna, 
Kaugmar, etc. The skJn varies much in bnlp probably 
seasonal change, ranging from pale hair brown to silvery 
white in the winter coat. 

Of other wild cats, skins of the following three were several 
times obtained in the Lhasa baraar ; (1) PalWs Lynx {E 
T *—or (2) Clouded Lcopard-cal (/! sp.)p 

T.^Sa-c/tu^f ( j) Brown-shouldered Tiger-cat (F. T.— 

F^ingfrifir. A brindled wild cat was shot ai Yamdok la October 
by ^[aJo^ Igguldea^ and was idfintified for me by Mr O* Thomas 
as F Skins of the foLlowing cats were also on sale 

at Lhasa; Civel (7 yim^ra me/aNyms)^ j Spotted 

Civet {Erl&jT&d^fi T . —j and a tree cat 

{Farad^xyms T, — C^^yn^s/^. 

Wolf (Co^fr /flffi^^r)p T, — CMng-gi^. On the plateau but 

uncommon. The specimens shot near Phari w^ere of a 
light grey colour. 

Jackals were reported to have been at Lhasa infesting the 
cemetery' there until a few years agOp but none were 
seen by US. 

OlicTj Sn 7 m, One was seeti oti the banks of the 

Tsangpo and another on the bank of the stream at Fbarit 
but none were secured. 

Fox* T+—ffaA Two species w-ere met with on plateau; 
yu/pes JtaPfj£fnFj of which I siiot one on the Hanks of 
Churaothari, near Phari { 1 7tOoo feet), with a fine brush; 
and P. firn'f^fySt smaller, with a shorter taih This 
ktter species extends to Lhasa. 

Weasels and Martens- The weasel at Gyants^ seemed to be 
/fjfe/owwfj Skins of the following 

were got in the Lhasa market: martens (Afws/^h sp.), 
T.— ; two kinds of sable, a brown and a golden 
brown {Pufmtij sp. T.— Euiak'tit; and an ermine 

(Fut^rlui irminiaf). 

Badger (±lfefej 5p.)p T^ — This is a very com in on 

2 H 
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and cheap skin, and comes chiefly from ihe warmer district 
of Kongbu below 10,000 feet 

Cat bear or Racoon {AtVurr/s /ii/£ms)f or 

the w hite-faced fox^" is found in Churabi Valley above 
9000 feet, extending into Sikhim and Bhotan. Another 
much larger species called Panda" {A* m/am/^wOfs), of 
piebald black and white, is said to inhabit Eastern Tibet 

Bears. The black hill be^r {UrsutT* —Tes-wit was 
common near Chumbi. The brown bear 
— 3^/710 or ^*the man de^ili'’ frequented the 

upper woods, above 1^,000 feet, A skin of U. pratnosus 
obtained in Lhasa similar to one shot by Major 
Power; it was of the sise of the brown bear, of a dark 
brow n with a w hitish band over nape and neck, and was 
said to have come from the Lower Tsangpo. A white " 
bear, called was reported by the surveying 

Pundit of 1^72 to infest the billa around the Tengri Lake, 
near the XhalaiDbu Pass, and to commit great havoc 
amongst cattle. 

Hare, Woolly ffias/i 7 /us\ T* — was very common 

all ovbr the plateau, and especially in the ravines on 
the edges of the plains. 

^farmot {Ard&mjs Mma/c^arrus, Hodg,), T —Airra and 
Gomchen or the Hermit." This large spedes with short 
tail was occasionally seen with burrows near the snow¬ 
line. It is about the sire of a poodle^ and is called by 
the datives a "wild dog." It emits a pungently ofTensive 
smell, so is not eaten; but its fat is in great repute os 
an external applECation in rheumatism. 

Pika or mouse-hare T.— 

very common cti aU the plateaus from Gyants 4 to 
Lhasa. 

Mice. — Neither the field nor house mice which were seen 
appeared to be new^, and no squirrels w'ere ohseived. 

Deer— ^The great Tibetan stag (Cervm T. — 

was found in considerable numbers at an elevatiDn above 
10,000 feet in the Ghumbi Valley (p, 137}^ which is its 
western limit ; for it is not found in Sikhim^ although the 
fact of the first specimen of its boms hasung been picked 
up in Sikhim gave the name of this latter country' to thb 
fine stag. Its for is thick and coarse, almost like tliai of 
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the rauslcHdLW. 'Fhe he^ds bought at Lhasa had enfirnioLs 
brow-antleTs, and were said to come from ihe Lower 
'Fsiingpo and Bhotan. 1 obialned in the Tsangpo Valley 
a magniheent head of ThoroiTs Stag (f?. a/h'ros/rfs) 
which was brought from the Changtaclg plateau,, north of 
Lhasa^ and is S inches longer than the r^ord pair in 
Ward's ^ Big GVme, 

Musk-deer {Afifs^Aas m^f^fAiyert/s)^ T.— Zinina, were met with 
occasionally all the way from Chumbi to Lhasa in the 
ujjper wood zone^ Actively hunted for their ** pods^" 
which are in great demand as a ptiedicinei they are shy. 
Both sexes are destitute of horns, but the males have long 
tusks in the upper jaw, with which they dig She frozen 
ground for roots, 

CiiareUe or Gm. Was vcrj' 

common on all the plains and in the ravines. The herds 
often approached close to ^hliagffi. The hesh w^as exceL 
lent eating. Two of those I shot had horns 13^ inches 
long, but several w^erc obtained over 14 inches in length. 
The white patch around the base of the taih which 
gives the animal its scientiric namO;, ufien rev^ealed their 
presence in the distance. 

Antelope {BiifstAo/ffpi \\ AV///rtj Aift/gseni)^ T, — CAfni. None 
were seen, and the people did not appear to know' of any, 
although Hooker mentioned having found them to ihc 
west of Tuna- Numbers of tlieir horns were used as 
supporting prongs for Tibetan muskets. This, or the 
'^Takin,” which Is reported from the Lower Tsangpo, 
was probably the '* unicom of Hue, though it is doubtful 
whether this anteloite extends ,so far casL 

fitant Wild Sheep A^dgSi^^f^j T,^AfyJ/tr This colossi 
sbeepp which is nearly albed to O. was occasioDalty 

seen and shot at elevations above ]6 ,ddo feet on the 
northern Qanks of the great chain of the Himala^'asp 
between Khambagong and TuniL I saw some on the 
Yaradok HtUs above Rham Inake and Ralung. 

Sheep {O. — Nawa, or iVii/fi, the 

of Indians. These were common all over the upper 
mountains between the limit of trees and the snow line 
(13.000 to t j,oao feet). Old males leave the females in June 
and live by themselves. Both sexes have liorns. those 
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of ihc ffmales btdug ^omll and depressed, and only 
slightly recurved. The bluish-grey coat of the old males 
has a band of rich black, on the lower part of the 
neck and chest and along the flanks^ with white over 
the chesL They had the usual habit of grazing always 
near rocky ground for retreati and of posting sentries 
when feeding. Few of them had large horns ; the largest 
shot was under ^7 inches. Their flesh was good 
eating. At the Tsangpo ferry the lambs had horns about 
z inches long in August. The horns of this sheep 
were a fa^urite ofTering on the cairns at the top of 
passes. 

Wild Yak ^t^r^aaitfis), T* — Xo living 

specimens of these were seen^ bin the stulTed skins were 
hang up as scarecrows in several of the verandahs of 
the doors of tempits and forts. The animal is said to 
be found no nearer to Lhasa than the border of the 
Changtang plain, several days' march to the north of 
the city. 'Hie domesticated yak is of course the chief 
beast of burden. 

Wild Ass — Jkjuft^. 'rhese w'ere very 

numemtis on all the laigc open uncultivated plains at 
Tima, etc. They roamed about in troops of haif-a-dozeii 
10 a score or more. I saw in the month of April solitar)’ 
animals, evidently males, several miles up the mountains. 
They tnove very swiftly when disturbed, and were said hy 
the Tibeiam to be untameable ; but at Lhasa we found 
three tame ones {see p, ^55), one of which was safely 
landed in Bngfand in January 1905, as a present to the 
King from Central .Vlacdonald In and appearance 

they are more like mules than asses. The colour was 
generally a light rusty brown above^ contrasting with the 
pale lawn of the lower ports and legs. They are unstHped, 
wiih the eiception of a thin dorsal line of brownish black 
from the mane to the laiL In winter the hair is said 10 
become rougher and more reddish^ assimlLating the colour 
to the wlihercd grass. The wild Dromedary {Came/ 
T. — reported to oocuf on the 
plateau to the north of Lhasa, near XagchiikiL 
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As summer ^isltors^ during Ihe breeding seasopt most of the 
ducks and geese which Indb in ihe winter monibs were 
foundi and In addition several other migraturf birds^ of which 
I understand Caplain Walton took detailed notes for publication. 
The permanent residents varied in size^ from the niagniricent 
I^mmergc^'er j), Tt^ — with a wing-spread 

of 9 feet, down to tiny flower-peckers. Thi.^ huge, horded 
vulture, sailing gracefiilly in the sky, was n constant feature in the 
landscape all the way to Lhasa. I tie bird, in company with 
the great Vulture (f T .— or were 

the common carrion feeders on the carca:sses of the dead transf'ort 
yaks,, which lined the track acrcss the plateau. 

Of other birds of prey at Gyantse and Lliasa, were Pallas^s 
sea-eagle some falconsj hawks, kites and 

Owls, ini'luding the Hobby {Pinlta Kestrel (J 

T. — (onomatopccic for its call) j the 
European Sparrow-hawk (AftifiiUr Awr), T.— U^^fri ; Black- 
fcirtfd Kile mi/atftf/is), 1\ — AW/; Eagle Owl 

igntii fts}^ and the Owlet Sjrffiiifn 1 '. — 

Of P ere hers Swallows /TSTj^/ff) and Crag- 

Martins {Ffy^fti^prpgni rtt/vr/rh) were widely dl-stributcd, and 
Sand Martias (CsW/f n/^ria% and a Swift {Cj'fiuks were 

frequent. No Kingfishers, Cuckoos, or \\'oodpe€ikers were 
observed, but a ^V^>■neck was found in the 

l>ahl Lama's plantation at Lhasa in <^ly September, afier the 
ydlow Wagtails had passed. Hoopoes (Ufiufitt were 

every where comnion. 

The Raven (Ctfjrwf T.— (7At*, after its call, was the 

most widely diffused, as it was the commonest of all the birds, 
and was found on the highest passes, iTicy were the familiar 
scavengers in camps and village^ and very tame. The ^[ag|)ie 
of Tibet (/V'rti Aj/WiffWJ), generally like the English bird hut 
larger, was common es'erywhere within the tree rone. 1 saw 
some Jays* and what seemed to be staTlir.gs> but did not secure 
any. The red billed and -legged Chough {/^rrAticoriix graoi/iis) 
T.—or “the phcenii-mouthed"—was found es-ery- 
w'here ftom lo^ooc feet upwards ; and the Brown fftotind 
Chough {Av/i)^i AumiA's) was equally common on the plateau. 
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—The CnlAndr^ fnaximn) and the 

Homed T-ark (Ofa^&ns werir found on the loftiest uplands. 

The Common Skylark art^e/tsts) was met with on all the 

lower plateaus, and the Grey Titmouse (Farfig in the 

woods, 

laughing Thrushes were found tn most of the thickets in 
Upper Chumbi, above r0,000 feet, and were chiefly 

and a few and G. (f) zifadj/i/i 

(Ibis, 1894, p- 434)1 and JQfy&ftasfes ^^nth/us. IntheTsangpo 
Valley I obtained two new species, at 12,000 feet^ the descrip¬ 
tions of which by Mr Dresser are given below. Several Flower- 
peckers were seen in the woods at Cyants^f and Lhasa, 

Warblers. “Amongst the wilbw groves 
was common^ and a ipectmen of the faeautiM Cobalt Warbler 
of Seven^off was shot by Captain Walton 

at Gyants^. 

Shrikes of two species were found by me, one of which proved 
to be a new species, as described by Mt Ehresser below. The 
hre-tailed Minivet {J^£rkro!Ci)iU£ Amfros/ris) was obsenp'ed at 
Cyantse. 

Redstarts {CAimarrAifrms were found as high as 

Phari: and on the plateau Gyantse to Lhasa 
and j?. ; also the Hill Robin {Tarsiger irAn si^ui). 

Thrushes.—The black-throated Oiuel (Ment/n 
the red-naped Af. and in summer the Desert W'heatear 

{SaXi^la desfr/i w a/ragu/atis). 

Finches, —The gorgeous scarlet Sepoy " 
si^aAi) T.—was occasionally seen near Phari. On the 
plateaus three mountain species were common {Meft/i/riJtgi/At 
and ^^dimsi). Rose-finches 
and CarfiMa^ns £ezf£r/s</ui). Tiie Twite 
Amiwtns) was common. Sparrows, the ordinary' (r^sst^r 
also the cinnamon - coloured {/*, 

^^agtails, — The two Indian forms w'ere common during the 
summer. 

Pigeons were everyTFhere represented on the upper plateaus 
and near tillages by the Himalayan blue pigeon {Cs/amAa 
nf/vs/rif), whilst the so-called ‘*snow" pigeon {C. was 

most common in the lower ravines. In the groves and thickets 
about Gyantse and Lhasa, the Oriental turtle-dove (Tarfur 
ffrtVft/a/ts) was common^ 
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Game birds.—The Monll Pheasant {lepho^hertn rtfiif*etis) 
'l,-^Chitnid9ngy was common in Chumbl over 10,000 feet ; also 
the Blood Pheasant {Ithagtnej crurntyi) T, — Sfww, amongst the 
greenish lichen-covered rocks in the same locallljr. On the bare 
uplands the Snow Cock {Tttraog&ilu^ tibttanns), T.-ffrak-ps, 
was common over 15,000 feet, and occasionally also was found 
there the Snow Partridge {Urva nivmla). The ordinary 
Partridge {FlerJix k^dgsoiiij was extremely ccunmon, especially 
in the ravines on the edge of the plateau. Sand-grouse {Sfir- 
hapiei tibcianus) were found in the Gyants^ viilley and shores 
of the Kali lake. The great Crane {Grui antigem) was seen 
at liiasa. Snipe of two kinds were shot—the Solitary {Gaitia^go 
saliiaria) and a few Fintsul (C. sUnara) in the Lhasa marshes, 
where Coots {Fuiica atra), Red shanks {Tetant4t ta/tdris), and 
Moor hens (Calhnuia f^ropus), also two Terns (Sltra$>s sp.) 
were common, and on the larger lakes a Gull. Ducks, T.— 
Dam-^ka, and geese of most of the species which emigrate m the 
winter to India were found. The common Goose was the bar- 
headed {.Anstr indicHi), The Ruddy Sheldrake or Brahmary 
Duck {Casaris nrAVd) was breeding all over the country. The 
Mallard (Ami dfiiias)^ Pintail (ZJtfyf/a aiitfa), Wigeon {Mareta 
peaehpi), Gadwall {CAaw/edasmUS sirepfrut), Shoveller 
tlyp<ata). White-eyed Pochard {Nyfoea ftTruginta)., 

Pochard {iv>«)ftr ^hgula), were common, also Teal {AtUtsn 
and Garganey or Blue-Winged Teal {Querquiduia €ima\ 
Goosanders {Mtrgaaser castor) were shot at lingmo plain, 
Phari. and Gyants^; large flights of geCK pas«d G>-an^ 
northwards in April, making apparently for the Tengri laike, No 
Swans were seen, but the people said that they were occasional 
visitors, probably the W'hooper (Pygmts mmtats). 


NEW HlkllS. 

Th£ following three new birds collected by me in Septemher 
1004, in the Tsangpo vTiilcy of Tibet, near the Chafcsnm henry, 
at an elevation of ii,ioo feet, have been kindly described and 
figured by H- E. Dresser, Esq., F.Z.S., PrcK. Zoci. Sac.. lyth 

January, and Pleid, a ist January 1905. . u 

« Babax waddellL Waddell's Stnped Laughing 1 brush— 
Adult male^ Tsangpo \'altey, Tibet, asth September Up^r 
parts dull ashy gr^y. each feaEher with a broad central blackish 
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stripe, the rump slightly less striped than the rest of the upper 
parts ; wings blackish brown, most of the feathera narrowly 
margined externally with ashy grey ■ tail blackish brown, much 
graduatetl, under parts somewhat paler and more narrowly striped 
than the upper parts. Total length about ij 6o inches, 
ctilmen 1-40, wing 5-10, tail 6 50, tarsus 1-70. 

^SJitest ally to this species is Saicix from 

which, however, it diders considerably, being larger {wing S'*® 
against 3'75, tail 6*50 against j'o), and, as will he seen by the 
above description, it dillers considerably both in colour and 
markings.’' 

This bird is called by the Tibetans “Tdh-T^h” 
in imitation of its call. It freciueiits poplar and alder thickets 
remote from villages. It is gregaiious in groups of eight to 
ten, but not so active or secretive in its mov'ements as the 
Babblers. Its iris is a dull orange, and the soft parts leaden. 

“Gamilax tibetanus; I'ibetan Laughing Thrush.—Adult 
male, Tsangpo valley. Tibet, astb September Upper pans dark 
brown with a tinge of ochiaceous, the crown slightly darker, lores 
and a patch through the eye. with the ear-ow erts black; qqiils 
blackish, externally margined with slate or dark lavender grey; 
wing coverts like the back; tail graduated, blackish, broadly- 
tipped with white; under parts rather paler than, the upp« 
parts; a broad white stripe below the eye, and a few white 
feathers above the eye; under tail-coverts and lower Hanks 
chestnut ted. Total length about 10-50, ctilmeu o-po, wing 4-50, 
tail 6-40, tarsus j 30. 

"from C^u/v-M/a.vrrrrrwia^Swinhoe), its nearest ally, this species 
diders in having the tipper parts much darker and more uniform 
in coEour, the crown not chestnut brown, the under parts darker 
without any white or ochiaceous on the belly, and the tail is 
not uniform in, colour, but has a broad white terminal band." 

Habits.— 1 \ is called "the Lady" {/omo) by the Tibetans. 
It occurs in the alder and poplar thickets alongside the Babax, 
wd also in the copses close to the villages. It has the character¬ 
istic^ habits of a Babbler in tnatked degree, roving in groups 
of eight or more, ehatteriug noisily, with its fluty call of fVAifi- 
hit! Whah-httS It is alway-s on the move, scampering along 
the branches, and is very secretiv*^ seldom showing itself, and 
flying very low across a cJeaiance to the next cover. Us iris 
IS dull crimson, and soft parts dark slaty. 
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** Lanius lama, 'fibeian Shiike. — Adult male, Tsangpo 
valley, Tibet, 26th September. Head, nape and upper parts 
Senerally dark plumbeous, much as in Zanfus a 

narrow line across the forehead, the lores and a broad band 
through and behind the eye deep blacl:; lower rump^ and 
upper tail-coverts rufous i wings bkdt, the mncr ^mnd^es 
and larger wtngeoverts narrowly margined wtth dull white; 
tail unifo™ blackish brown, rather pale at the extreme tip; 
under parts while, the breast, flanks, and under rail-coverts 
washed with rufous fawn. Total length about ro‘io inches, 

ctilmen o’Sj* 4 ‘ 3 ‘>p 5 '°' ,, . 

^ appeetT^ to be the neatest iWy to the present 

species, but this latter has only a narrow black line across the 
forehead, the upper parte arc much darker, and it has no rufous 
on the back or scapulars, but only on the upper tatl-coverte. and 
no trace of an alar speculum.** 

Reptiles and Ahpjiibia. 

No trustworthy evidence of the occurrence of Snakes was 
elicited I saw newts twice in the neighbourhood of Lh;^ 
(pp. »S and 376), hut failed lu secure any. Of the two species 
of Uratds which I found in the Tsangpo valley, one is new, 
and is named by Mr Boulanger A/sa/Aiy/ax tiManum (to he 
described in the Anna/s and Magaunr ej Natural ^ 

April 190s), and the other wm Phrynottphalut thtA>uldt, The 
Frogs belonged to a welUknovm species, R&na some 

of the -specimens of which had a dorsal stripe which was 

wanting in others. 

FiSKlte. 

' 1 -he Carp from the Yamdok lake proved to be a new s^ie^ 
which has been named by Mr C. I'. Regan of the Bntteh 
Museum, to which I sent specimens;— 

Gyninocypris waddelli- Yamdok Carp.—It is not a 
new genus as might have been supposed from the long isola¬ 
tion of Yamdok lake, but belongs to one which was fou^ 
by Russian explorers in North-Eastern Tibet. It is figur^ 
ai ijase 306. where the variety in its spot markup is noUMble, 
andb to be d^bed in the Annaii and M^asint of Natural 
History for April 1905- 
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ISSECTJI. 

Pive or six sptcies of Bult«!iCies and iHloths were common on 
the plateau. Th^ four species which I cav^ght at Lhasa were 
identified by Mr Heron of the British Museum as {t) C^ry- 
fMras, Butler; (a) Lyc^^tta Moore; 

(3) CoN^is fitMit\ form Felder; (4) /V^rw gvA/a^ 

Guence, Near Phari the silver}^ spotted tortoise-shell Queen of 
Spain, Fritillary Un.) was found; several species 

of brillmnt-bued Dragonflies were common in all the ditches, 
also I-ady-Birds| and there were several species of ^\iits and 
Spiders^ whilst large black Mosquitoes were a pest at Lhasa. 

I found a black Scorpion a few milea below that city, and it 
was identified as Aardn^ieJ^ii. 
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A GESERAL view df the stmdficatbn of the roct-formalions as 
observed along our route across the axis of the Htmwlajas to 
beyond the Tsangpo, and the great disturbance suffered by 
the earth's crust in the upheaval of that moimiain chain, arc 

indicated in the following sketch. 

In the outer Himalayas up to the Chuuibi, the general 

:inangeii.ent is, as was first noted by Sir 

pioneer explorer of Sikhim;! the sedimentary rocU the sktes 
Ind shales,* with coal bcaring strata of the Lower Tista Valley 
give place about aooo feet up to gneiss and mica 
forms the mass of the Himalayas, whilst the core of the highest 
peaks is granite. These sedimentary rocks seem to have been 
formed in greater portion before the gr«t “Upheaval and ftom he 
detHius brought down from a pre-Himabyan rang,* here (prabablj 
cneissic); for they are extensively crumpled and contorted at 
their junction with the massive gneiss of the present langt In 

the shales at Rorot'ang (jx 7J) a co^er ^ 

by a Nepalese lessee in mines m a dark greenish soft shale 

the Chumbi valley out track (see altitude 
p. 6a> led np the drainage line coming from the north, dirMtly 
Tt dghtlgl^ h> the Js of the main chain. xtart^ from 

the gneiss at Chumbi, and found interesting evidence in f^our 
of the new view of the formation of this r«V. Its slmofied or 

1 it. 136. » 77 - y;>\ 

N«riliem Slimabjw*. see tk attldt hy Li'"*- -Col- G’Alwm-Anstta. 

diile* "Wch pitdontmatyoMisi cf PAymt!. 
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laminated character was fotmerl) attributed to Ihe sedimentaiv 
acnon o water the detritus of granite rocks, b^rit ^ 

?f the Chrh"" 

sections of Th' operatbns exposed fresh 

sections of the locts. which iJiustrated the conversion of 

^^taJIised granite into flaky gneUs and mica^chist hv mere 
pressure on the crystal, through the enormous weight ofS 

pins of the granite can be seen in all stages of the process of 

further down ,nto the fully stratified structure of gnebis - and 
where the proportion of mica is greater it assumesThrfolk'S 
structure characteristic of mica-sebisL Much of the lower gneiss 
was rich in garnets of poor sire and quality. ^ 

"PP®" sodimentary rocks 
about, 15 tniles to the south of the main as^of the 
Himala^ “ i«<licated by the line of the highest peaks, and 
cQinci ed alraost exactly with the upper limit of trees and shrubs; 
namely at the old lake meadow 0/ Doflak. Hen, at the S 

wd yellow strata of slates and claystones, which had bwn 

^^.ted in the b^ of ^e great ocean which formerly rolled here 
before thtf rising of ih^ Himakyas. ^ 

acToS'^thrrLn^P tinfossilifeious, but 

across the Tang Pass, lieyond the main axis of the chain nn 

hai „r T.„:^ roued .nc«c ,^ S',;; 

s;;^; in;.’'’ 

fmnd niin’siOTdite itamonita, ,„d adoiB 

oysters, penhandle-likcBelcmnitcs of Jurassic age such asarercund 

in Uw tnms-Hinahjan i-aliny or He Siiliej md iii Ijufet shonin. 
.be ...stence of , l.e„p„b,bl, in pS 

however, .here lu, b.*„ «, „,oh di«u,b«,« oT.i^;;;;, S 
» iCTy dAcult 10 nabc net die ledaence of the depooiu mch as 
On n ’ “^Joinins baaiij of Cbolwno^^be won 

At Kangmar as the Red Gorce is .t. u , ■ 

become redder. „d „„m bo. .prie^, bem’. te.tI™ ; 

^ Ste pL lEgi 
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esUtencc of latent volcanic octiod here. Although only two or 
three hot springs are notketl near the road here, along the nghc 
bank of the stream for 6 miles, all the way down to the Red 
Gorge, sha^y masses of waving confcrvold growth cover the 
stones, and the people say that this part of the river never free^s 
over^ tor ^tveroJ mile^ here the bed of the Smalley is covered by 
ealcarfious tufa^ and the hollows are white with patches of a 

saline efflorescence - , , , . j 

The Red Gortje itself is fornied by the rounded dome-shaped 

shoulders of massive granite. . , , l 

At the rock is chiefly a gritty lini-estone banded with 

white sulphate of lime, and cKcasionally quartzite. 

Above Gyants^ the shales becomis much darker in colour, 
but never carbonaceous; towards the Rharo Bass they are 
occasionally contorted. At Railing the valley opens out in a 
wide shallow saucer shape of the glacier type. 

In the Tsangpo gorge the rock at the ferry is a dark compact 

grantic with very^ little quartz. 

In the Lhasa valley* the graniie^ on the other hand, which 
intrudes into the shale and dark bluish limestone, is renjark- 
ably coarse-grained, consisting of masses of almcsst pure quartz 
with the felspar widely scattered through it- This CMise granite 
is further noteworthy in containing embedded in its structure 
Urge boulder -like masses of the charred fossiliferous kmt 
stone rock through which the molten gmnitc had burst. I hc 
rock at Lhasa itself was chiefly limestone with numerous 

intrusive veins of gtanite. . ,, , 

In the Lhasa bazaar wttre to be got a few chalky fragnientb of 
fossils brought from the Tengri or "Celesdal^ laike,* ^ iail« 
north of the city, and sold as medicines and charms. This ak 
contains fish, and fresh water shells are found or its shores, as 
well as fossil shells from its chalk beds, which am consideied 
not older than the Ctetacoous period.* Ko fossil fish or rephles 
have been fourtd.. 

* ra iSo and 473 for ankly^ * S« p. 4 T» amlysa 

» muthsm Iwrder is a small Lake odled "T^ {Bnl) 

Lie, which ia 6 mnes W- «wei= of that 

w. oldhaxtl, in of 

/Trtl/mwia braaght to CalouUa by Piwdil A--K- Old (bImwoiC 
fSla were S by the Ahl« dca Mamm ocai "Ooochou m twten. 
Ti"b« {Ctmfitti /IfttiiiJ, LVllI, 
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through 

- 

;*Uma I r^hed Doenk I saw uo sedimentary n^ts e^pt 
' r ’^‘’ which ruigh, be pr.CaxnbHa7sed™epSi 
«ith st^mte intrusions; but just as one oom« to D^t'afe plain 
hL-se older rwks end and an old limestone rock appears,^ the 

E “ unfortunately a fauht^ture. 

^is can t« seen terj- well if you stand between the commissariat 
shed and the nver and look south down the valley. The fault is 

n i ^ ^ sedjmentarj’. 1 could find no fossils of any son 
e ment^ rock. I should suppose it was probably 
Unfossiliferous sedimentaries extend as a. 

-' I liad no opimrtunity of examining Chmnolhari, but it looks 
from It. oullme to be composed of a centre of s^me rldZh 

rcomi ^-entaries and slaty rocks a^d 

» composing the lesser peaks. The centre has weathered om 
with a rounded outline, while the lesser peaks ore jagged 

■land f ^ the’ left- 

^ Obtained several fossils of a 

silope to the nprth-west M sm angle of aboui i 

dc^ faulted in places, but are not contorted. They consj^f 
t o^nes ; alwve, a senes of yellowish or light broyiHimestoues 
m which I found the fossils: and below a yrir 

"hallow water deposit while 
the limestone indfcative of deener water h**;,,,, ,i. ■ ^ 

I think, a subsidence during the detmsii of th-cf proves, 

the grait upheaval. ^ 

s».H?r«.trT:„f '‘'r” “ ■" ■'■' 

-e.. 
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The white rock in that section is deposited calcium carbonate, 
to my great surprise, as from Kangtnar it looted like granite 
intrusion. 1 could find no fossils aioimd Gyantse. The Red 
Gorge is, of course, a huge intrusive mass of granite.” 

No useful minerals were noticed, nor anything geologically 
of economic importaitce, all the way up to Lhasa. The sources 
of cinnabar, cobalt,itin, silver and gold (see pp. 47S) 
said to be many clays’ journey to the north and to the east of 
that place; 
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TEXT OF THE TIBETAN 1 REATV.' 

FitiLA»SLv:. 

1 ‘he Tibetans ImviUi- paid uo heed to China's counsels, and 
having failed to confoim to the conditions of the treaty signed 
at Calcutta between China and Great Hiitain in the sixteenth 
year of Xuang-hsu (iSgo) and the treaty of the nineteenth j-ear 
(1893). owing to their containing terms of ambiguous and 
objectionable character. Great Britain, finding it necessaiy to fal rr 
action on her own account, appointed CoIoneE Younghusband, a 
high Boundary official, as plenipotentiary to arrange 3 satisractety' 
basis with the Imperial Resident Vu for all maitm that required 
settlement, Grtat Britain and the Tibetans haring now agreed 
upon ten clauses in connection with the objectionable and doubt¬ 
ful points of the treaty of the sixteenth year, and the Chinese 
Imperial Resident Yu having duly examined the same treaty, it 
may accordingly be signed and sealed. After the conclusion’of 
the treaty between China and Great Britain the inhabitants of 
Tibet Shalt not violate the terms. This is because the Tibetans 
failed entirely to conform to the tenns of the treaties made in 
the sixteenth and nineteenth years between China and Great 
Britain owing to their containbig much that was unsatisfactory 
and objectionable, so that Great Britain specially appointed 
Colonel Younghusband as plenipotentiary in frontier aflaiis to 
inoceed to the frontier and negoti^. Unexpectedly hostilities 
were again committed, thus causing a rupture of amicable rela¬ 
tions, but negotiations have now been opened and ten clauses 
definitely agreed upon, in order that upon completioq of the 
treaty and the sealing of the same by the Dalai Lama, as head 

‘ This is » publuhvd hy !>, Mftniwn eC Ftking. 
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of the Yellow Priesthood, and Colonel Vounghusband, the 
Boundary Coromissioner, peace may hereafter be secuTed 

Article 1. 

The Tibetans hereby agree, in accordance with the first 
clause of the treaty of the sbeteentb year, to re-ctecl boundary 
Stones at the Sikhim fromien 

Articlr 11, 

The Tibetans hereby agree to establish marts at Gpntse 
and Kotako <Gartolt> in addition to Yatting, for the purpose 
of mutual trading between the British and Tibetan ruerchants 
at their free cotiveuiencc. Great Britain will arrange with 
Tibet for the alteration of all objectionable features in the 
treaty of the nineteenth year of Kuang-hsu, and as soon as 
this agieemeiit shall have been completed, arrangernents shall 
be made at Yatung. Gyantsi and Gartok accotdingly. The 
Tibetans having agreed to establish markets at Vatung, Gpntse, 
and Gartok, metcharidlse purchased by Tibetans from India may 
be transported along existing routes, and arrangements may be 
made for opening marts in future at other prosperoite commercial 
places. 

Article III. 

With regard to any objectionable features of the tnaty of the 
nineteenth year requiring alteration separate arrangement may be 
made, and Tibet will appoint a Tibetan o^ial haying plempo- 
tentiary authority to confer with the British officials for their 
alteration. 

Articlr IV. 

No furthej- Customs duties may be levied upon merchandise 
after the tariff shall have been agreed upon by Great Britain and 
the Tibetans. 

AntttLE 

On the routiS between the Indian fronder and \atuiigy 
Cipnu^t and Gartok no Customs stadena uiay be established- 
Tibet shall repair any dangerous passes on the road in order to 
raeiUtatc merchants travelling thereon and the prevention of 
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Tibet shall appoint native officials at ihe^ three 
places, and the officials appcinied by Cneat Britain ai these places 
shall have their CDircspondeHce with Lhe IcnpenaL Resident and 
other Chinese officials forwurded tbmagh the above-itientioned 
native officials. Similar officials shall be appointed at otiier 
flourishing places which may be opened to trade and the same 
course adopted. 


Article YI. 

Tibet having disobeyed the treaties and insnlted the Com¬ 
missioner by the wrongful commission of hostile acts, shall pay 
Great Brkaln an Endemiiity of 5iOOOpOoo dollars et^iuvalent to 
Ra. 7^500^000 {;£^5oo^.oc5o)t* payable in three yearly instah 
tnents; the first payment to he on 1st January 1906. UTien 
the lime arrives Great Britain will first notify the Tibetans 
as to the place at which payment shall be made, or whether receipt 
may be tak«i thereof at the Tibetan temple at Darjeeling. 

Article VII, 

For performance of the condEtions comprised in Articles ILj 
III., and lY for opening trading stationsi and in the sixth clause 
rebtive to the indemuEty as security’ for the punctual discharge of 
Its obligations on the part of Tiliet, British troops will continue 
^ to occupy the Chumbi Valley for three years, until the trading 
places are satisfactorily established and the indenmity liquidated 
In full In the event of the indemnity's not being paid, England 
will continue in occupation of ChumbL 

.Article VIIL 

All forts between the Indian frontier and Gyantsc on routes 
traversed by merchants from the interior of Tibet shall be 
demolished 

Article; IX. 

AYithout the consent of Great Britain no Tibetan territory 
shall be sold, leased, or mor^aged to any foreign Rower whatso^ 
ever; no foreign Power whatsoever shall be permuted to concern 

* araotml wui reduced ly the lUmt tk»vcriim£nt to 
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itself with the administration of the Goveniment of Tibet or any 
other aflaini therewith connected ^ no roreign Power shall be 
permitted to send either official or non^oflScial persorts to Tibet, 
no matter in what pursuit they may be engaged^ to assist in the 
conduct of Tibetan affairs; no foreign Power shall be permitted 
to construct roads or railways or erect telegraphs or open mines 
anywhere In Tibet, In the ev^ent of Great Briiain's consenting 
to another Power constructing roads or lailvii'ays, opening mines 
or creating telegraphs, Great Britain will itinke a fuM esamina- 
lion on her own account for carrying out the arrangecnents 
proposed. No real property or land containing minerals or 
precious metals in Tibet shall be mortgaged, exchanged, leased, 
or sold to any foreign Powder. 

x^RTICLE X- 

llic Boundar)' Commissioner Jung and the IMai Lama will 
sign and seal this treaty on the 52 nd day of the 7 th moon of the 
Tibetan calendar, being the isi day of Sep^lember 1904 of the 
English calendar. Of the two versions, English and Tibetan, the 
English text shall be regarded as authoritative. 


APPEXDIX XtV. 


DEPOSITION OF THE DALAI LAMA BV 
THE CHINESE. 

The following la the Uxt of this prodam^Ltion issued by 
the Am ban:— 

“^This nodci^ is posted by Lq Ambau on receipt of a reply 
lel^mtn on the 5 th September. The rank of the Dalai l^ma 
is tentporarily ccmBscated, and in his place is appointed Teshi 
For o^-er aoa yeois Tibet has been feudatory to China, 
and the Dalai Lama has received much kindness from this 
great Kingdom, but in return did not remain to guard his 
Kingdom. On account of his not regarding the interests of 
the faith the gods and guardian spirits became angry. He 
also allowed his subjects to act as they pleased. Moreover, 
he gave no orders to settle the Sikklm-Tibet boundary out¬ 
standing for over ten yearSj and although orders were given to 
him to settle the matter quickly, he paid no atientiDu^ but 
collected soldiers from various parts and made war. Then, 
being defeated and great troubles having arisen^ instead of 
protecting the country a ad his subjects, he ran away to a distant 
place in an unknown country. During the w^ar thousands and 
tens of thousands of Tibetans were slain^ and those who ran 
away and were unable to fight were reproached by him. The 
teacher of the Dalai Lamat the late Regent, and with him ihe 
Amban, had desired peaceful solutions, but the present Dalai 
Lama, out of jealousy, oiused the death of many people, and 
thus caused much grief to the people of Tibet, and hstening 
to bad advice heavily punished the RegenL In the case of 
the Shape Paljordorje the Dalai Lama reported him to the 
Am ban, who reported the matter to the Emperor, and the 
Shap^ was punished. As to the other Shapes, if they deserved 
punishment, it should have been done, 10 accordance with the 
custom of nations, but the Daks Lama, although be sent a 
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r«pi'e^tation to the Eoiperor, nev^erthsle&s of his own accord 
puQiihed them severely, and then being appeased set iheoi 
free, thus paying no regard to the Emperor, nor to law or 
justken These various crimes show him not lo be a man who 
should not be pnnishedp and so being a man of evil mindp 
and having oppressed all his subjects and robbed them, it 
appears that his Alinisiers cannot hold him in much re^rd, 
as he has transgreased the laws of the Buddhist faiths thus 
causing disturbance to great Powers. He has been denoiiuced, 
and so has reaped the fnitts of bis ill^doing, and all will thus 
receive satisfaction. You should all, Chinese and Tibetan 
otHcials^ soldiers, peasants^ Laymen and monks, take this notice 
to heart in future, Tibet being feudatory to China, The Dalai 
Lama will be responsible for the Yellow Cap faiths and monks 
will only be slightly concerned with official matters, while the 
Amban will conduct all Tibetan affairs with Tibetan officials, 
important matters being referred to the Emperor. The Dalai 
Lama will not be permitted on hts own option to intervene in 
civil affairs. All must understand, and not itansgress these 
orders." 


APPENDIX XV. 


FERTILITY OF THE PO DISTRICT OF THE 
I.OWER TSANGPO. 

The following panicutare regarding this alniosi unknown rich 
district of Lower Tibet bordering Assam, and showing how 
these tracts may be developed, were elicited by Mr Rockhtll 
A delachment of 5®® Chinese soldiers who were being 
sent from Sze^uan to Nepal during a war with the latter 
country (in 1793 or more recently) lost its way in Lower Po 
or *' Po-" mx Here they were so captivated with " the beauty 
and fertility of the country that the men decided to go no 
further and to make it theii home. They married women of 
the country and greatly prospered, and their descendants <><11 
occupy the land. . . , While Po-M (or 'Upper Po') is under 
the rule of liiasa, Po-ina is independent in fact, it being under 
the nominal control of a high Manchu officer stationed at 
Lhasa w'ho is known as ‘Envoy to the Savage Tribes* or 
'Third AtnbaiL.' Po-iii.t is visited by Lao-Shan and Yunnonese 
traders, and it carries on a large trade writh Derge, Jyade, and 
Lhasa. The horses of Po-ma are famous throughout Tibet, 
and its leather*work, iioti-work, and jewellery, as well as the 
products of its looms, arc celebrated and in great demand. 
ITie products of the soil arc varied and of excellent quality, 
and altogether this country would seem to be the most fertile 
spot of Tibet," .And Mr Rockhill elsewhere remarks: “The 
best workmanship 1 have seen in Tibet is rhnr of Po-miL That 
^on apparently supplies all Eastern Tibet with dclicadcs: 
it is the laud of promise of Tibet" 

This thriving settlement is said to connect ?rith the fine 
central section of the Tsangpo valley through the Upper Po 
District (which is skirted on its north by the post road), and 
also at Kotigbu with the post road to Eastern Tibet and the 
Yangtse, so that it could be naversed ftom India to China by 
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a nwte which would sleer altogether dear of Lhasa, its sombre 
uplands and its most holy places. This of co^, 
the pntctiMbility of a toad op the Dihoog. The 
up the eastern branch of the Brahmaputra, through the 
Mishral country, is the natural overland line of comoiumcaOon 
between India'and China, but this >iot ^ 

Tibet, which would be left to the north of ih This 
overland route between China and India cr«a« ^cral ^le^ 
ridges three or four thousand feet high, which divide 

of tbe Brahmaputra, Salwin and Mekong from the neb 

valley of the Yangtsc. 
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DIARY OF THE CHIEF EVENI^S 
OF THE EXPEDITION 


tw 

July 7,—Fust Britisli ^lission under CoL F. E. Youjag- 
hushsind airived at Khamha jong. 

^—British Covemnaent aulhorised military occupadoa 
of Chumbi VaDey, and advance to Tibet 

Dec. II.—First British Mission mthdrawn from Khamba 
Jong. 

,1 11.—Second Mission^ with Colonel Y'otinghusband as 
Commissioner escoited by military force under 
General Maodonaldr left Guatong. 

11 — Jelqs Pass crossed^ and Tibet entered. 

i> 15.—Phari cccupietL 

Jon. S.—Tuna occupied. 

Mar, 31,—Fight at Guru WaU four miles north ol Tuna. 300 
Tibetans killed. 

Apiil 5.—Cbalti reached. 

it —Fight at Samada, thirtieen miles from Kala Lake, 

ri 7 -—Mission arrived at Salu. 

n 9.--^Langma (tw'o mile$ north of Kongmar) reached, 
t, m—Fight in Red Goige south of Gyantst. 

,i j I.—^Mission reached Gyants^. 
ii J 2.^Gyflnts<^ Fort surrendered^ 

May d.^Tibetarts from Sbigatsd attacked Gyonts^. 
rt fi.—Tibetans defeated at Kharo Pass, 
n 19-—Tibetans driven out of post north of Gyants^. 
li 30 .—Fight at Gyants^. 

„ 26.—Phala village, about J mile from Gpntsc post* 
stormed. 

3^-—^Tibetans altnck Gyantse. 


mARY OF CHIEF EVENTS 


50: 


lOOd. 

June 3 .^ 

I. 7 *- 
16.- 

.. 

» 36, 
28. 
July i. 


6. 

8. 

10.' 


,> ^4- 

.t '«*- 

T, ‘9- 
T. 24-- 

« n 

Aug. 3. 

T. 8^ 

,t a®. 
Sept. 4. 

#!• 

It I’ 

t. 23 
Oct. 17 
t, 25 


PhaUi attactetl by Tibetans. 

•Kangrear post attacked by Tibetans. 

.Tibetans ambuscaded Sikhs. 

.Skirmish near Gyantse. 

'Fight at Niani monasteiy near Oyanise. 

'Fight at Tsechfin monastety n^r Gyanlse. 

-Tongsa Ecniop arrives at British camp W assist in 
making peace for which Tibetan delegates amve. 
Peace negotiations broken off. Tibetans ordered 
to evacuate Jong by July 5. 

-Tong stormed and captured by General Macdonald- 
-British force reached Dongtst unopposed- 
-British forces reconnoitred to Penam Jong, 

Shlgatse, which was found unoccupied. 1 ibetans 
fled to Shigatsc. 

-Advance from Gyangtse to l,hasa begun. 

-Forced the Kharo Pass. 

-Arris'fid Nagartse on Yaindok I.ake where negoda' 
dons reopened, 

-Crossed Kampa pass to Tsangpo ViUey. 

-Crossing of Tsangpo commenced. (Major 

Brethertou drowned.) 

-Arrived at Lhasa. 

-Demonstrotioti against Dapung moK^cty. 

—ArrivTi] of Cardinal, the Ti Rimpoebe. 

—Treaty agreed to, 

—Treaty signed. 

, — Leave LhAsa- 

Troops snow'bound at Phaii c 

.-Detachment of Lhasa column armed at Silligun 
railway tenninus. 
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Biadt-cap cirder, iip, 12j 

Block «^I, 8r, Sj, 91 
B ood-p^ni. (j5, 480. 4S7 

BIm p^eoou, 4SJ 
j^trtCp 330 
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Ikfthcn, joj x ferry, 
hrtlc, in 
Bodhiutp irrl«sUa^« 39 
B^fe, Mt Q.* mwaion of, i 4 -> 3 *p 
4 ji 197 I ^1 ^ ™*P ^ 

cX\'A 

Bqatinf poiqt, lowering afp Ul 
Bombardment at G>‘ant5c, 149 
Bon rd^pon, sag. 323, jBi 
Bofiinlcit, M,+ 4t 45t 
Bodies, 39 » 93. S05. = 25 i 5*7 P Atsfflic 
em prcscrvmiivc, S26 s seartn vovt 
410 

Bcitu, Jtu, 473. 493 

^r/rtw/ii/fXj 439 
JSffj .fTTTJiitJwjr (YtikK 177 t 4^4 
Bower, Cap^., 4i^45U tcmpominres 
noted b}'+ 45S 

BfalLEEumiant P- Bsultlhianij 4p9 
BFahmany dnokCf 4^7 f br«duigp 179s 
i&s; (sicemed sacrod, tSo 
Bniiimiiputrrk 434- ^ Tfa^po 
Bmndcfi lieut'CoU* at Khs^XQ 
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HraTciy « TibeuuJi, 259. 274 
Hfcediiig^ground of wiitcr-fowli t 77 p 
179 ^ 1^2, m ^ 

Hrothcitotip Idjjafowneaj 


Bridge, owitilcTcr. S 9 ; ircm euApai' 

sion^ 313, 314! mftMnry, 324 
Utigaiid^ 344; oj' alp 246 

Brtuah eipwlition^ composiutm, So ; 

decided oJii 5® * 

Brd^e» 34 « Z 3 iS 

405 

BocktSoriit 3S5 
Bo{!kwheatp 307 

Bnddlm, bistnriod, 49. 3^^ = imufiM 
<4; joit 228, J01+ 3*9. 4i«4 ^ne 
coming. 36S! the legcirdaiy \i%-ta 
of, 401.423 

Buddfci Gaya pa^^a* ^ 

Buddhism, and ChrUtLmily, 4™. 4^^ 
44S s and Hind cismt 409: depraved 
ribetan. ssS. 241, 3S? t intfoduc- 
tiott of, into Titwt, 14 
Buildings 97t 349i 55“ ^ of. 


Haltei channsp r73 ; feUafe oC 26S 
HuKIrtf^ S70: cWlOB againait i 73 
Bulikm. mItctp 354 
Bum myslical scriptures. 4^* 

BoriiJ rites, 233 t 455 „ 

Burktes, 38. J43. 4*S _ , . , 

Buried monks nf ISy^ 

237 I \-Eait to. 236 


Bnrni-^ Buddhistsb vi^, 352. 3 ®? 

Butchers, 3^7 I *1 tnewnus- 

Icries 327, 334^ 

Buturj bladdcrt »f* 3S° 

Buttcr-CUpSp sBlp 30S 

Butterftiek soS. 307 . 4 ^ 

Butcona of ranlci I™ 
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CAOiSit biki3^ £3, 341 
Calandm lark^ 480 

CAicnitta, CTOJfimttV to Ti^t, 4I + 4^ 
342 ; railway to ChurnLu, fiain, loS 

Calendaxt 449 

Oumjp SSp nj, J06 
CalmuJt ejiBt 346 

Caniclpastiranb|wrtp 3J, 6l : Baclnan, 
344; wild, #4 

Camp, frown. 941 f™s *79 i ^1 
Grand Lxmat 2fe 308 
Campbell, DTp derdops Darjeeling. 

44 * impd&oncd by Tibetans, 44 
Gmali> irrigation^ 435 
Candle^ekSp temple, 30S 
Canguc. 2l4» =39 

CwmibatiK 433^ 4591 fwn!*g^ 

festi%-u3j oi; 439 
Cfiuw™ nameap 203 
Caps oflmiyt 194. *^3. 32Si 4t7 , 

, -of monks bLftck-, 239.333 ; red^, 

! 25, 116, 219, 323 p yellow . 27. iSt 


219.320^ _ 

Capuchlm in Lhaa*. lo, 11. 423 
Cardinal, 400, 44 ^ ; duties of, l 


™il io+ 402 

Carnival* New Year », 144 
Carp, new, of Yamdok, 301. 306 
Carpets 113. 215 

CnryWbrur jfwrtaffiT (roseBncnj, 400 
Carving. 374 

C^arra rttfi^a, 487. ^ Sheldrake 


CMnalUeS, 44* 

Cati exotic cir%rn of dotueatlt, 423 
Coteehu pIgmenL on laceii 24, C3 
Cathedral of Lhasa. 341. my 

gaidc-booik lo, ; plan of, 365 E 
- naof ofp 371 
Caaldron, tea, 37It 37^ 

Oavahy, Tibetan, 

Caves nfliermits*j^ E of preluMOtic 


men. 2S9 

Celibacy, 231. 345 s 4 ^ 

Cemeiety of Britishp uSp, 4421 “f 
I ^knese, S3, ill 

\ Censers, 229, 
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of TilMrt. i45, 
Ccmraj "Tibet, entjj' in^ 

CjaAdtr, liMtiter, asi 

treasurer, tfie 

C^Dofje, */VaJ?apfai 
CK-P» hi]l, j3a ^ 

^ f cuitaiiB, 36S, 

nwniaHcfj- 

iSo. ,S(i, 240 

Cl^tbcrla.., ehfcf. 34, 3,^ ^ 

^ i aiUck on, a,fi J fortified!^ 

35(J; it. 356 ' 

^^-,434: 

fm^l . ■ Cl ' ff™**®" <ll, 40 

t^p) , profiie o/, 4t j sheep rf, 

Chaogu^ 

Chinnui, 1O9 

Cjiao. Chtnese CdI., 9/, ,« , 

cS:;:;j2’ 

Chenlung eipeb Gooekhas, to ai • 

4a, picture df. in Potab, 
Chen, shw^htef-houn: of moiuuteiy. 


fHT * 

4 ^d 

CM^Iling emp«or, i„Kn>tidn of. 
"’“r' *” 

J IJitiwi nftrac foFj ' 

Ull^ ^nCBllSofl £y^ jg, irg e 

J^Sjbluck wilJ, J9 
«*. 91; ctHiKnt Id Britwh Mds^E^ ; 

t£«id> 3/v stagi,4^’4^*! I 


CUuigmE tribe, 439 

Chniiiamty Mikaidefcd by 

‘as 

I 3 tidi|bi 5 iii V. irs6 v* ^ * 

I Christniaj tree /221 * 

Chlys^Ehemufn, 4*7 

"ii:V;.*^S'.'‘‘SL’f‘ 

Cinehddn planiaiioiu, 6S 

*P*'™'*' 4*6 

1 47 J 

GreuLu Hoodj jjj, 5*^ 

I Circ^mamtuibitli, 57. 

' J'!’?*. 35»f 481 ^ 4 3’ 34^. 371 

t^nllSalEm, of Tibet, 44 
CJ^», purple, 

Cl^ of T«ngpn, 3,^ 3,^ 

^”f' 73 , Si 93 . a«:tie, 

7 x 93“' 

7J7 ? 5 . 73 p 116 
I Coba|ly 4 ^ 

I JS 4 

^ M ; iniewtEip, 

??' 13^4 ra?, jjr, 

490 

Cif/umAt tp., 4Se 

CoDgiopi^l^^ jao 

iti fibeEin, 1 4 J 
Cocfcmg^ iu diittid«, i4j^ 
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CpotifSi f-Df Imn^pofti p- I 3 iu 1 e$j 
ig^ 

Cool, 4S; 

Copper mines, 7 ^w 49^ 

Coracles^ 31 ] 

Cor^, 104 34S^ 394 

CufuiLidi:Tp 316 
Cora, 43a 

Corpse, disposal dC ^33, 4 ^^ 

C^ilt ftp, (ftana-flmitijiK 4^5 
Connctl Ouirciber, 344 

OHintgc of TibetaJlSt I 7 ji 259^ ^74 
Cia^-murtin ^ 4S6 
Crane, Sams, 177, 43 ip 4®? 

CrasteTj C^Lp tilletU ^7 
Crime in Tisbei, ^ 361 > 339 
Crow, foEk-lore rcgnrdinCr IJ 5 
CuckoOp 4S6 

Coidvditicmp 144, 43a 1 limit o^s ^3 

Cup-nuixkin^s^ 340, 34I 
CorEants, redp S4, 353 
CurtciQp Lord, procures anoiion for 
expedition, 56 

P 42^ j 4S2 

Cnshioju of Grand L^ma, 366p 391 
CcsXjddi^ burierp 102 
C^xle ycaiip 449 

ffllUJTTHf, 4^7 

C>/«/j4j: aJSnii (swiJtJ, 4SS 


Dabom;, mnnasteiyi 3Sf 111. J 7 ^« 
335,338,412,427 

(pinlnil QUckJ^ 4217 
Dahpod, 167; and iSt Deptin 
Duinc^r nuKEueritc, S71 J 92 p 4^1 
Paki Lama, 3Ss f appeaiane* of, 
13, 37, 379; »ppji«ted * 7 , 

BS u god, rnnitupiec«, 

476 ; assasEiruttinn ofj. 14, 32, 35 i 
candidates foTi 30; iKdour p^oid 
of, us god^ frontispiece, 4nd depe^i- 

i»n ofp 3a, 43^* 4^7 P 4fJ^! cTola- 
tig^ of, 22,38; flight 10 tJrga, 334, 

357i 4^3i 4^8* im^sonft cotmcil- 

lort, MO; Eflfrtniryoip 395 * intcrdcir 

with, tl, 37 . S*t 
spiritoa], of. sg. 343 p S^Si teiten 

refused hvj 52 ; raaTiBoSeumi 39^; 
mother ott 395 : n™=f 
J7 j Ofdinaliod, 373. 374> 395 p 
poliicie of* if 33^ 55 33S^ 39* i 

policy of, 52 1 ptivBie looids, 39S; 
procloiDuioa by, 414 s tcinsirna- 


ttem iHeory, 22, aS; ftiles of, 395 j 
sni of, 418; souls of deadf lOlcd 
by^ 9* lea wiih^ 37, 31 j ihitme, 
3^ 391 ; Eldw ofp tCHub 
33 t 590* vmlft Roman priefttSp Up 

4^5 , 

Dallrig siralnt 67 j 4^* t coal scams, 
6S 

Damdngp lay, 422 j rarred^ HQp J97. 
423 

£)dMS£^Ani, 112, -Sw 
monk, 219 

|>iponE morubftleryji 3®^ 

328; abbot ofj 325: ooerdiin of, 

412 

Darpii Sfwdai^ 8t> 

Daigccling, aniKjaikin of, 44 p 4 S'p 
proxiitlhy ofj to TilNJt* 4l^ 43* 
tjHik: of, 103, 47S ^ 

UiurtsendOi or Tacbtcnlu, I9; ctiicf 
uf, 3sS ;-Chji»tian fndioB at* JS® • 
liUg stt^ I3S ; tei tiadi; of, 50, ISh 

D^s^Samt CbnndM, visit of, to 
Tibet, S, 257 
J}a/urHj 30S 

Dan, or I><yk pass^ J*4 p 44* 
Uay^dream!^, 345 

JJe^, dispos^ of, 233 t 422: de^ 
vouicd by btids, 422 
Deflib, Lora of* 223 
l>ebp Rajx, 269 
£k^ ZAmijff 276* 39^ 

Debung monastery* jS* 27ii 3®5s 1 '^* 

413 

Dcaspiialion,^ 2»3 

Defile of Kyi river, 318 
Deilie!^ 301 p 22J, 224^ 239, JM, 
426 

Deicgnies^ peace, 369, 277 j 290* 5141 
41b 

tielk PennAi 11 
Delage, itiup 39*^ 

Depn^ung, 304 

J?£pj w govcrnmiraif i7^p 

396 

nepiin, 96, (t3, J4S, IS5, 

PepLing. 5 pP Dapung 

359 J wddlciy of, 1O9 
Pesens of Tibet, 40, 41, jlS 
Dei^god^p Abbi* 6 ^ 13S 
Dtsideri, H., ID 

Ikfridf or regenbgnTCJtlor, 32, 4D5 
Devlbwor^p, 31^* 228, 37*1 44^ P 
ptMtised Lamas* 21G 

Z^'A ^Aetjv^* 2fb, 396 
Dsaiy of chief eVeClU> 5*^ 

Dichu Tuiley raaiL 1*7 
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Zhm^ vaic caw, 1^7 
^sciplipc, chiirchp ±27* 

fr™ fflld acid HitiidcJe, 141 ■ 
^d «5 of, J701 savLog frqfD, J70 : 
Ir-tatment of 177 ^ 

Dq^cKsn, 177 
Dodi^ 385 
145 

Dt^^p =lli 34SJ lna5ttfl&p 89, 4^1. 
4=3 J llaciiel: 

itrnerp 423 ^ ^ 

ppESi 

g«d«jp 209, 316 
^onunoes, ^2 ; fcnjTjtjcp tru 
^«jr. OT weld ynk, 41, 4S;4 

IWfcuJ, 93 p 35^, 3.37 ^ 

LwngtsCp EnHLma&tcr^ aj- 27; ■ 

t'}4JiJa vilb a(, lo* ' 

Docirtrt flfip 4^ 

L™rp gqarduiui spiritA of^ 218. 222 
^33 : tcfoll-woit oPp 3 ^ 34a 

^>wisee'p Mi>ngo]ttn Laraa, 31, 

54 11 Op 137 ; conducts mbann to 
tends AffsenaJ, 

^ 56 ? tiUe of, 18 
^rvjllE, Mr. 10 
a^takp 93^ ,5a 
"^/Op bciilion, 

I^VCS, iJ5. jr« turtle 
Drogem, at Lhiiga, 343 'gi 

VamdV^' ** W:’’ at 

> ttindok, 305 ; on pmywfljj!, Sj ; 

Ud turqitoisr, «9 ‘^ / > 

^gon-flin, 
pmuetitr, 42J 

**»» 34S; htatd-, of 

^umnn. IOI,JoS, 2 , 2 , 2 J 4,343 

cawf jatc, 177 

^tnedin, 344 j Tvild, 4j4 

elcxk, 165 I 

^rymaitii c^rviaiiMj^ 4S6 ' 

fcf 6 , “"J”!* j 

^•^suv, hiilt, *22, 313 

^«*/its«<, 2S3 I 

Wnm Uk^p 297 

^-*tor^ 104, lijr ,3, I 

™nip 2SS. Sfio I 

I^uiigrtr. ^Jun^r I 


HAfiLt. fid (seaj, tSj, 4*5 ; owl, 4*5 
So, Sj, 34* 

E^rtiic|aiik^ 90 

EretaiastcoSp Lamns noL aoo. tyA 

Edelweiss, 30$ 

^CTip Mr A., ro6 
Edict pd^rs 3^1, 334^ 335 3^ 

WEtti hy moaks, 333; 

353 
151 

EltmcnL^ a, s, 443 
EleplMtnt, of l>silaij Jip 3+a; as 
tnascotj 375 ; jtfi symbol, 321 
ELcvation, effc^i 0^ biith-mt^, 470 

(liprned Iftrk], 4S6 
EciiEiI.ciits, Iticky^ 224 

^Ecrikbod hmnits, 236 

I tftnion of hills, iSj, iia 

becotnes p military fon^ 3S 
Kl^op«n vmtois to Lh«0. (brier, 

I Eclsaka, S9 

I * 1 ' on, 

23 #, t^p of, js . nan,p 

IH> faigher p«k «e„ by Surily 
e*«y. 4 J 4 ' 

tvil ejx, 127, ,7^, 3,3^ 

EK^cisjng fe,i| spirlia, 223, aa^ 377. 

EipHlitionpCHiitjdii»inp442 j dtdd^ 

S& 7 : EngaeiS 

menu, 443; rciJlts, 443 
Export^ 476 

Eye, evil. 12?, 202, ipS. 349 j eouridgr 

outof, 9 , JO, a 6 t 


I-ACfl, biktetiw in JOnvr, 444 jTibetan, 

P-lc^S.? 4V 

Of Tadgpo, 437; ^ 

fuuTts, tbe icn^ 210 
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Fcny ^bmti of, Jtj : «<■ 

TKWEpo, 3 P 5 , 310 

Fcftilily of Tibet, 195, 3‘Si 3^7> 

JJ2, 4St, 432 , 

Fes((\^ 1 ,lKithine, 347 : wrwy«it^s. f-M 
KieW mice, 4S3 
^Idii Celial, 490 
Fitichei, £5, 25$, 4S6 
FIdJCi^ 103 

Fisbp locr, ioS, 133* iSi, joo. pi. 
306^ 314. 3^|. 44U from 

VwndDkp 306, 4S9 J paraSilfiS. 3^5 

Filing, Miivti, liiJv iPj; 4 ^° 

FlAgs^ prjiycf, S7 
Florentine sanalmdesj 414 
Flowers., wild* 433 
FI>Tit£ 39^5 

F^ 4 a^irp 13St + 36 . ^ rba 

FMdt in hinh eitiwdrt, 144 J 

pedii^t p of TibctAnS;f 351 j 
nf Tibctnn army. 17^; tmn^port 

problems far lood-sypplyi SI 4 
Fooi-priflU waishippeij, aji 

ForcCp coEnpositiion of Brktsbt 
Forests m Tibet, 205 
FofseC’iBSJ-not, sbccti of* 3p 
FimnyU, 33 j ongin ofp ; 

power ofi 29 

FortiHcd ititsoissieties-f 197, 21? 

Fosdli, llS, 49^p 4^S 

FoKei, fiSt I 34 p 

Kri^nch prtesis visiii Lba^i lOi 

Frewest 93r 30 $, iiIp *22, 3^ ; of 

gateway, i 5 &^ 3^ 

Fiogi^ 33^, 4S9 
Frost, 131 
Frost yte^ 

Fird, Tibetac, gS^wj 

>u/ifd itr'TI, COOL, jii? 

Foncnil, 4^3 
FturieSp 31S4 2 i 6 , iJQ 
Fflrs. 33a. JS9. 431 
Flint*, 335, 307, 31S 
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GAli JoN'Cp or " Vultwc^s fertp” 91 
Gabet> J^L, |S 
Gibslu- Sw Gobslii 
GidH n- GalddilcVp and Kanfida 

PiiUec 

GadwAilp 4^57 

Omlildill^TnotnKiteil-, I 13 i 37 lt 4 S»p 4 l 3 
Gidlnj>k^at 91 

GnUiiry of racfc-pWJJlic^ 3 ?^ 4 ^® 


9i tlt|K, 4^> 4^7 
iA/ffrPfiSf mnoriins, 4S7 

Gambling, 444 

Giime, Hg, 41. 479 J 4®* 51“’*'®. 

4JOt 43J 

Games, MS- 4 ^^ 

Cartdh^fa, pagodilp 3^ 

Gangtok p capital of Sikhim rtijal^ 6g, 
lOti 

Gardens, 335 
Garganey leaJr 4^7 
50p lbs 

Garii^n^^ Tibetfln, 1671 *97 
6VTiHb,r^ new species, 432p 4SS; 

/ruca/efhw and TPoddf/^ir 42^ 
Gontm, liculcnantp killed, 35^ 
Gartokf 50^ 433 ; new treaty marlH 
497 

Gnmda (pbcenii or roc)* S7 
Gateway^ fresco, 35S t guardians, 

loOt iiSj i32 

Gaon-senkir, Ml, 7S 

Gauiama- Sit Bnddha 
Gant'ftng, 105;. 444 
tjantSa. Sti Gaut'ang 
£7fl™ gauelkt 95s ^S3r 431^ 4S0, 
4S3 

GftVii pnijixlaH 49 J io Tibet, 339 
Gflielte^p na* 134 , 153 ^ 1 ^ 3 . 2^4, 

G^! wil’d, bir-htadcd, itio, aobj 
breeding - ground of, 335t 3® ^ ' 

I kinds of, 487 

GtJtiM or ycliow-cap order, 3?, t 
origin of, 330 
GcniSp diseased^ 349 
Gene^r Tibetan, ib? 

GencTiia JCtsfliii ab, 46S 
GeDiwi, 1 ib, aS4f 30^ 

Gedog}-, 67, 93, I iSp 199, 3S0, 305, 

I 311, 5*4.316, 3*7. 3*9. Appendix, 

491 , 

GHgit booUt 71^ 

Glmicrs. ilSp ^7 • ^ Chdmoihtin, 
117; of K^JUJClMnjanga^ 75!' 
LliajAgoruLkp 3B4£; of !^djlii, 3^4, 
a66; proverb fcgardifi^ 3 & 4 1 
* ihrinking of, 1S4, 2 ^ 

GAsA /a fcivagcst 437 

Grinlong, 74 . . , 

GneUst, U, S5, 491 ! fngm of, 493 
Si 4 Garedc 

Gobshi, carpet indrtstry, iiS 
Gobrhi fort, sSa 

God, Dalai Lncna as a, Trontiipiccej 

m 

God of Mercy, 39 

Godip Lamaist, 216, 436; itate, 224 
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Gtiiire, ya 

43 j, «S. 4:4 

or h«*ni]itiE£c 217 

ftr Detit-i di*pS!. Sis 
Gonkilr fortj jiy 

Gootlthns, defrtt by Chiqetf, jj - 
invade ribcl, 195 rbcnf.43 ^ 

Goot^cLcrrics, wild, 353 
Gortc, 2J5, 307. tjS 
Goan (khanji 366 

T^twtan, 37^ iS-^ 2-g^ 
3 p.£nLimJlcso 4276 ; nit[}[ia 4 terics 
Of, 271 

Gnuii:), official jfij 
Gtanw«t gOVensnieniy 276 
Grind pmmj 13, 

rtiao iJalai Ijuna j; enmp 

4a? ^ doith from smnlluQ^^ 
36a; evo^mito^ la J juriidiciM. 

^Jp ? of aS^ 367 ■ of 

ijon^iolji. 17, 413 . ^ 

Oranice. S^, gj, jjy, 49,r . ctw. 
v^fio iflto pwia, ^3. Sntnisive, 

Gra^. wild, 4JJ 
Gnmna, 475 

Griffitljs, Dr., tnivcU in Bliotjtii, 6j 

r *?!■ *^ 5 - 

UfHc&tr, Jotuinn^ lO 

Grm ictime), 4S7 

GwILui ^ritj, 100* 3 tS, isi. JS6, I 

Gnjux^ 43$ I 

Gull,, 179^ joj, I 

Gunpowder, Tibenui. i6r, ite. aoa 

Gu^TibetM, 169, 170, *63; firiiij. ! 

uf, fupcnAUiotu, 44J ^ 

Gurdaq, Licqlenanlt killed ayj I 

GurkJuu, irGoarldua ^ ' 

Gum, wlnnw on, rjs : bunle ai, 1 
15* ; ciznp 41, laj ! 

TJitaSais I 

khute cstoLblLshe^ friBl Dalai 
Lama, 37^ 33 ; hh pieiuLre, M ' 
tjjnEMiina K ang, 4ni 
gru^, or tingi 405 
221 

tills of Dttliu’ Uma, jS 

57, jgbp 442; aflt jnr-i^ 

1 *^* **“ Misaon ai, 

^! I^sd ai, 1 | 4 . Chinsic n. 

Tibrta, ,67. 197 i cie. 

»>iT »9 i glHiloey or, 491 s hoUHi 


I 405 i 31 1 ; ilineniTy to, soj * 

I ' 50 , 1935 ffiftrltrt. 

I* 836, aog. 211 : Misimt j»ft 
“•« *50; iB*n»steij‘, tar, 146* 
I P?pl", 461. 4631 trilcf of, rfr. 

I an?! iprmg tn, so*, *34, are : 
ilommijf f fort, *63, *??, it 
render of, 1^; Temple, 46] ; 
town, J96; made, icn, igs, soS, 
a^p 31 r, 497; wottber ai, aai, 

463,464 ' 

GyafiUn, 163, j 63 

Stt tuonk 

Cy/^ut iarfinim (bca^doj 

485 
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I HAPDOCKi^ carap of froun^ 452 

I ^*infmirhi. j ifB ^ 

I 302 , 3^3 ^ 

.SS, =35, 

Btistrm, jj 5 , 420 , 4 i 2 p 44 ^ 

I llasu^ Witnen, eanlxiasioi of, 14, 

I Si 4 j : iatrodtficisd pontoef, 413 

IfawEbOm, jO^ 

ricndlkca, of men, /#r hats; df 

i^Si J 7 a* wonisji^ joi. 
^l7y 214 , 3 _|fi 

llc^fcrtp Df 4 , 31 ^ 451 
11 ^%'rDpk, 19 $ ; MpeiatillcHijreftini- 
iRgr J 27 * 

HdL Buddha, S 6 ^ 322 
lJ^^tI]p^ Jodiim, 30 ^ 

Ihtuu^ts, 232 ; potrofi aaiat of, 237 
l-lE^nnitj, entotnbed, 217 
Ifiidc: bCHlijF^ 30 J 

H^b |m^ 2 j. Jft. Abbou Md 

Cjianu jjiTiB^ 

[fim^ya^ 41, 117, uj . 

^ti of, 190 , J 39 . 436 J Climbiiu,, 
7 i! CBJth’a ntltactioftfoc, 7 j j 

"®* ‘Sj. 390: *«>: 
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HJrtftfdf rjiftt/a (rcd-rumpiMl iwal- 
Luw), 

llsxirxfH^ 127, 142 
Hobfay^ 4il5 

Hodgson, 76 X. 

otrit, ist, 431. s 

4 fij s 4S7 * 
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Femborttiii, CapL, M&HOn of, 64 : 
rtkuf* oft fii map, 40 

P<tn rtx^ 133 
Fenrw, HoLiaoo dcila, 1 t 

[puub^), 43 o, 4£t 
PfnmK0iuj f mini vet j, 4S6 
Porubn^in Lhasa, 359 

PerrimraHMiSj ^53 

Phepntv Dori4, ^a, 395. 5« Doij^ 

Phalli^ 207 ; banubinont of tktnUy of 

9; tiirn at fJoticti^, jn ajr I 

AC GyAofeirV3, 5nn 

T.!,^ fJIOrttm® Of. aS7 
Ilian^, 96 97 . etdd Of. 99 ; dirt oC 
fCOi Depon of, 8t ; fart of, 96, 
9 J ! Joni^ns of, 4, 430 j namj oj- 
too: people of, 101; snowbouid 
*t. 443 5 Irafle of, 102 ; Winlet at. 
t=7. 443 

tytt hiood-, Ija, 4S0i 

•""JA T 37, 450. 4S7 ; L- 

4S7 t tWfiiopno, I4d 
rhmbng ninqjo. or «RmI P..i|fl«« 

jS3 

^(enii, or w, 87, 47r, 486 
Pft'jnaetfAattts theo/^Mi, 459 
^47//iPf^v/«j(warL|et), 4^ 

^75^1 conlOttT of Tibcf, 40, 414 
Phvst^iapby, 4^, 4J4 

fraagpie), 3^3^ 

PSenks, 4T3 

I'jcIttrE tf^lEcry on rocks, 436 

“ v 

E^pncni on &ces, 24 

filsA CUJUSC-hAtH, JOI, 421, ,,Sj 
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Filbtr^, tdirtp 33T. 341 ; 

inscriptiocu of Lcmpic, j 65 
Pumfaj^ls, S3, 105:* Ji7 
piMiu S4 ; 4^ 

P!onM», t4l, 443 
in LhojA, 341 
Plaids^ Lcpdnn, 

Pblnp rcirma.[io 3 i iSt^ iGSe iSj. 

iSit 3179 

Plinets m-Fok^d, 4?I 

Pktcao, t t8. irg 

PlaySi 39 /t 422 ? Jnyslerj'v 422 

Fldb$;h Odcen, 734 

F/itria j^Hftay 490 

Poemnotim, in hi{;h uldLadjc^ 141 

Pa ValtcV^ ^140 

Pochards, 4S7 

/^pAapis fVak)t JT^t 4^ 

Pohiuac 34 

PoJjitiidrjf, 3sq6, 233, 34S, 469 
F^pkr^ 315 

Poi^eSp billet 7S4, 302, 306 
PapulaLlata, ijsmses keeping dawn, 
469 

70, 73 

Pofliuskin, demcsnki^al^ jSj^ 3S4 
P«it(Ll iiCTvice, 132s 34? 

PoliiLi Htl], 2,3^: first Tsiev of, 
324; niuneoEp 3^, 3SS ^ pftlitceT 3 , 

S 4 < ^y>f “ Pnlucc'' and 

^'Dnini Ijima/^feivemliJicvgVatkiinp 

331, 2^; sacked % Jtu^rsp 33, 

468; signing of Ticaty at, 4tfit 
icmpkct 393, 400 J ^iaic to, 
PotnlcMs, S5, 3511 422 

424* Tfiwl of=^ C^mtt 
Pr^Jaa Mram'/a bewk* 225 
PfiiTer-liftrrelar 2 »t 4°^ 

Prtlj^-flagtp SSp S6p I4S t WTiter- 
diivenp 205 

FmyeE-wheels, 2, 29, 74^ fis^ 4*^^ 


443 

PtchisLodc mciip 2^9, 290 
PreKntatlon scarf, 92, 194 
Frmimxs, 325 p 4|0 
Pncst-Kiii^ in Tibet, 25 
Pnesis. Lfl rtws 


Pnme minktef, S, 4^ 

Pmimks, IIp 235, 203 

Pijjcvalakyr 4^ o 
Piraccssidti uf ptkats, ^02 
Ptochunalion by Dimeter difpcuing 
tlmnd Lamap 42S ^ by DaUI tfama 
ininmiiiaLedK 4 Mt b| Rcgenl, 414 

Frv/msfr (jQ^cfindi), 4S6 
Propbtcyfdr Tibet id 1904^ I, 3 , 3 ^ 
rejjafdiRg Ebhii^ 39; regarding 

^Ikiloa, 3S4 


PtoalrmtlcHiSp 3614^ 375 
Frciesiani OsHation Tibetans, 3^S 
ProverU, Tibetan, 40+ sS, 7S1 ^4, 
102, io9p 12^, 134, 135. MSk 
17$. 196, 117, 24s, 2«5, 330* 3fi3, 

43 s 

Fiilm Tibetan nclioiiE on, 377+ 37S 
Fum^ ambroda ifnw* 1^24^ 393 
Pimdits, Sun*^, S, fi, 7, to, 39, 43^ 

Ponklinient, comoml,, 2271U'cangue, 
339; by mtitilatSnri, 9, 339 
(weasel), 353+ 43^ 

Putte Van deip 11 

/yrrkA^mtx |ehaii£h}+ Ss, 4SS 


Q 

QtTAM^LSp the mots of, 211 
QMarta, S^top 3]0S 

erVe/fi (Car^ney ipd)* 

QuoiU^ 422 


R 

KAirrA??| PfinoCp 217| 231 

Hadishes, 315, 422 

beggnm, 327p 334 

KmEway, proposed, to Chambi^ ID7 
Knmki't, lS3^ 279, aSy^ 30303, 
4^7 

Rnlpiich^n, King, 310 
Knlung, 2^ ; momiiitery, 

Rambler round Lhasa, 420 
Rainoch^ lernplc, 332, J7S, 425, 426 
Ji^ts fux f If 4S9 

kang^ depuip 7a 

Ktmlcj 165 

xoncp 2&t 

Ra|>e seed, 316 

Kflt^ of Apollo SmmEheni, 371 | of 
Vnloin^ 221 ; worship of, 22i 
katc^k nkonasteryp 322 
Kavcop 135, 4S5 

Hawling^ Captttiiip eaplntfttion by, 

Red iiillod cliori^hp 85^ 43 ^ 

ket|<2Pt or NyidEiTCi «cl, 35. 

KftI gofge, 191 : geology of, 

492 

RedliiU, 5r^rotakHdl 

Red Palftee, da Potala IftLIr 2, ^i, 

I 3SS -f. vLsit to intetioip 390 
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INDEX 


Rfd^hanlfip jSs, ^Sj 
Rvdstuit, 85, 4S6 
R«d penip I3S 

Rcfrnhincqt*, 81. 40J, 4*1. 4^J 
Regent, Ti Rinipocb^ 4«: 
t>N 413 j Cdivcllliifes peace, 413^ 

410 ? COQTcrsAtiCiiD 
duiics of, 4fli ; Iftrewcill la^ 431 ; 
method^ of^ 44^ 5 poitnrt af^ 400 ; 
^^niAiiaq by. 414; vwi Jo, 

Rc-inmnukUon^ ar^n ^ dworr afp 
jS ; qnder control of Dalai Laiaa 
9 : lander Efnperor of Cbina, 5 
Rcmraiicciiicnij, Brltuh, a66 
Rclic&p of Gfitc^ Lattui, S3 r salt of* 

m 

RcslAiintitap 43^ 

Result* of Eicpoliti-iii, 441, 445, 455, 
etc- ; Surveyp 434 
Kctiqg monititcrjj 413 

RcLirejncnt of meqfci into hcnniia|rc^ 

RctPtn nuLtchp 430 

Revdatian, Book^^, 30 j dtKavertfSi ofp 

3 I 9 p 3 iQ 

fiJiain lake, laa. 154, t76; 

■ SnowMunn oh, 

Rbmoews In ttbcl* 31 c 
Rhrns. M. i>. ttf. 4, 45 / 
R^oclendi™*, 74, ^og 
RJittbub, ii4, 

Rianff, 6y 

proverb regandinu, loi 
Riflea, Lhasa^toadu, 170; Russlai] 
_.SOp 155, j6o 
K inchen^g^ gj 

UevtcUed Rogai^ ), 

Rmglflkc. .SivVarridcli 
Rj'tbd hermiiiig)e, 333 
Ritual, 324 , a27, 403 
Roadsp niistfucicd orer tbe nioun- 
71* 44 J i diio« Eirve of, ffpm 
India, 106; loQin^ 303 
RobbcfJp iSop 3f0a 
Robliw, 4S6 

«OT, 0» plHWliM TiiNrtlW 

iiMiCp 87, 471 
Rock, fornuktion of, 45^1 

Rock-OJt iiMgcSp 31^ J2I, J32, 43& 

—-painting, 3 m^ jyfr. wloitKd 
pholo of, 426 

Rockhill, Mr \V+ “iiV,, explofniEEra of, 

4 f 7 r 45* f ^tiiicD-Tsanij* 
iraifds^ fSo; otl Po diftiict. 5 qa: 


RorMn tbusionaiiHp chapel of, h 

; ^jkIIhI^ I r, 16. 46: 
in Lbasa, ir, lU 
^ou^ yjLilcy, yctt, 445 

Rongli, 71^ 73 

Rope-Blidifig feitivaJ. agS 
Rfism', 213 

RoK&cK ijSi J0S-4&7 

Roflei, wild, at Chambl, 84; at 
Gyiimsip 136 f at Lhasa. 37a 1 at 

vStV"' 

RtMiHs, bmp cf, 40 »ni] erd 

Rup. 211, 3 J 5 

Rurned iSi 

Rum, faee Uuic of, 143 
A'uy^p or ffiajoFp r6i, 1S3 
Ruitlia, MElun of^ hi Tibet, jS, 40, 
42^ JQ, 155, 160 ; Ijunas J*!!, 141 
Au/ini/^ IredstrtitsJ, 743, 4$^ 

Ryfler, Gtptun, coniinEcLf dcfeq<« 
at Gyan^iie, -50; ^tirroy of Upocr 

Tsmgpo.cic,, 433 


Satl^ ikip, TIbeilcn, 352, 481 
haman, 23, 

SoltJilMnjii, Buddha 
—— tncfiduny, GmJ Lama of, 
b«Oinp king, 25 - u ilcpoied, 27 t 

Mtafp 219^323 ■ 

Sal Rarest, 63 p 68 
^iDc caorcs^na, 189, 3^ 473 
Salt, at Red Gof]gc. (89, 473 
baJtpet^ J70 

^loEatiqn* mode of. 421, 4jfi 
SajBada or Samaniia, 

Sambhala, ^3 

SskED-diog, &nvcm of lady TUr. 

vnh to, 2^ ^ 

Sam>il monutffy, jSi, 44a 
band gioufc, 333^ 4S0, 4S7 
Sand-inattinH ^5 

Kands of Kyi (LhasaJ nVer, jjS^ 431 ; 

T^pa, 3J2 

^ndsiane ranges^ 122 
acaniic^ 381 

Kangj't Gyatsha, Regent, jj, jgS 

193 

pppera, 7r* 141, 443 

7 p 303 , t 75 
T.p Thoofks <,f 
f^afayan ranga ||g^ 

43 «. 437 f 43 ^ 
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SHifmfiH, 2Ss^ JtJ2i 

K5n^r bfon^ilsan ^ 

?ri>%'crl» 

Scipc-gca^ 39? 

Sdiff^ CCTctn’^cdali 9*+ ^94 
HcnrtAr, 7^ 

ScbooU, «staW«hiiicut ofj 24 

Scorpion (5- 

Scripture*, TibcSan, S9, gS, 215 
Scroltworkp oo iIqoi^h ^ 66, 39a 
Sculpt urc, fOsck’p 32^1 3a* * 

ttilouTcd plioto of, 42fi 
Scuny, *43 

Sea, ittlaj^dp orYamdokt 390 *i 
Seal cf DaJai LamUi 44 ^" ^ 

y janm ., 4 |K 

Seals, MnfetTcd on LamA* by Ctiiriese 
Ewaptior, JsS 
Sceben^ Tscchen 
SKbuen. Sii Sre-Clioan 
Sects, likck-cap, 2291 
C/c/w^p £7t 219* 3^ p 55 1 

A>/j»tfW4i+ 116. 519: Jfld-cap^ 3S^ 
Ifb; Saija> 25i 3^3 + 

yeltaw-cup* 37, 219, 322 
S«lan chnir, pdvik^e of. loji 295 
Sa^ui*£i LnmSi oEbdulp 163 

iri2<l Stite monasicnis, 
112. 27^41^ , r 

Sesfchcd, abbot, pmutiy - bou« oE, 

; mUfdcr Ofi S 

Sent moiixiteryt 372; butebert plU 
flt. 3741 college*. 37= t Ob 

3731 lernple, 373 

ing hStirapichi, 10: ofiicwia «. 
372 ; OriMuc of, 385 

37^ 

SerpcDrinCr 2S0, 3P6 
SeiTCrtzolTs waiblCJ, 4®^ 

Shales, Duling, 67. 49 ^ 5 Tibclim. 93 p 
492 

Shalut 1®6 h 24<* 

Shuftiauial tlftMcra, 229 
Ska 0 or Stag, 92, I34 p I 37 p 431 . 4 ^ 
SkaU, Of naankter cf slate* toSt J9“i 
416; imprisoned by tJaLu. biO, 

353 

Shj/ia SAaf/, prime mmftci, 4; con^ 
vcrsoiioits with, 4^; depwuHnn uf, 

no, 35S; lailed, no. 500 ? bouse 

of, 4J, 56 ; phot® of, S. 30 

Sbflwl woob 47^ ^ - 

Sheep, dricNl cofcassei of, 

platesut 17“ ? wiloi 9> 
481; w Bbml Mid Omf 
SheVanke, ruddy. 1S3.487 t ^WditiC 
of, I5J, 179, iSli esteemed sacred, 
| 3 ^ 


Shells, 299* 49Jp 494 
Sk^rfwg, 29" 6 .ftd 4 ™w 

ShcpbenTi parse, 3^8 

SbicldSi 172 r 

Sliigats6. 30, 19^; Dep^ I40p 
ISSi 159-! JEStrisfin ofp 167* tti 
pb vsioU poaition+ 19^1 4^ ? 
vuited, 433 ; weather of, 4*7 
Shi^^n 114 
Shing DtHskar, 327 
Sboka fort, 175 ^ 

ShoveUer^ 1S2, 4S7 
Shrines to uaouniaiii spifilSi 303 ; to 
sauidy niOEibat 8 

Sibemu LanmSd Alt 4^ , , ^ , , ■ 

Siekuesa^ dne to raid and blgn iuU" 
tode*. 141; itiountHin, 79 
SleKC of Gyaniic, 344 , 

64, 66, 69; convention ofp 
liSgq, 453 L de'^'elopaaent Of, 44 i 

72; eapedition of I&S3, 46p 47 • 
fir^lrebilioui with. 43, 44 1 invasion 
of, by Tibetonsp 4^; nauvep 6g J 
people of+ 66,67 i prince of, I9!r 45* 
711 Kfija’s called elder st^ 2^; 
Kaja's boose at Ch wbi, So; 
icencry of, 67; timidiiy of petals 
of, 90 

Sikb*, aniieaatiqii of Ladat by^ 17 
Silks, use ofp 34. 347. 3S^ 

SilbwotmOp 24, 4^ 

SihgniH, 0U hM, 6t^ 62 
Silver iMilliwi* 354 
Sin, ctcansiT^ from, S6 

Sitiingp 33, 37+ 4 ^ 

Sivolt. rtame oi^ 63 
Siwulika, tlS 

Skiu, prtlccig of» bj cotd, 444 
Skull W'ls, 220p 244. 37tJ 
Skylark*, HSv iJir 4^ 

Sbtea, 67, 93* 374. 49^ 

Sletpioglsig, 12S, 130 
SmaSlpoK, 21S. 4<^^^dcfld from, 
di*poaaL of, 233; edtet orit 34^^» 
33^ ; cpidemio. 363; Grand Lmna 
nitacked by^ 362. 3791 ireatmeut 
of, Tibetan, 37S 
Smoke En twuscs* 98 
Snakes, 4S9 

Snipcp 430^ 487 e 

Snt>wHwk£, 134^ 2^4, 307. 480. 

4S7 

Snow leopsud, I24t 4S0. 48* 

_^ pnftriiljjt. 5uiJ4‘'CCick 

-pjgeen* Si, S3, 153. 33 Sp 43^+ 

480 , 486 

™— IJitirlnefis^ 142- 443t 444 
Sngwbotuid at Bbsulp 442» 443 
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index 


Sna^l >*?. [JI. Ml, 443 , 444, 

' !? ^“ 5 ^- 349 ! supenu- 

tKMclj, TiheianjUacafte aver, 

'33 ! 4 

pus. 255 i on KaihT] pass. , 
lj 3 , 44 S i sh KJiBm liio, jjg 
S^p,^lcof LyTibcUms, ryy. 3*7, 

Briiih, i, eoig. yt; 
Cbinoo, 166 17a- 

Tiboujn, ,.y, lei, ?■ m. 

Stt V Mango], 346 

^thsayers, 3S0; Slato, 3S1. igj 
Wto™. 3 Sa,S[ait. 38 i:jsf 

!«^s> mass ibt, S13. 367 . ,, 

I^liu Ln,^ ^ Ewpor^r, 
of, 15, aS 
cup-bnrcrp 51 
Spiriavra 2J5. 4^(6 

aparrow-liawk?^ 4S5 

1S2, 4Sj 

Spell, mysiie, of GrainJ Lama, ’i aa 
?4 ii(* colour. 3ii ■^"’^t.l. ig, 
Speech i?f TSlietiicis, J44 

OR saiytjttWDij, 424 

bpinti, ninl^gnjiit, of dewj, 

J^^ty, 325 r of ffloiifttiiins, uy ; 

of water. loS, 36y 

Fjijiyp ^26 

bpn^, hot, at Goni. jSj ; ^ 
Khar^bu 114 i at Khaoenta,, ,So 
Smogtrnie In Chonila, 144, 145' in 
Gyaots*. aoS, j,. *2 - 

^oflUc, E»ral, at fjiaia, 144 
Sr^isan Gampo, KiBg, 14, 3a- 

boilt pAloce on 1 * 01414 , JSS; ljuTjf 

UBddhtsm, 14; moral ntaiiuu hy 


® CtiHmhi, 91. 157 
4 e<^ 4»2; in Central Til*i, 43/: 
^^Eastem Tibet. tiStTb^lk; 

J Eiiono^i^Hes,, sq 

frJ h 37 j. Stit 1 Jng 
\TiZfn$j, 4 iij 

^tooLs^ iloweriiiip, 21 ^, j6S 
StOfiE, ji^meifcE bjr hraW 2t* 

weapon*, 390 ^ ^ * 

StMtip Dillitaftp Tlbetm. 279 

lake* r7S: on 

’fc amduk, 

67p 1 jSp 4^^ 40,. Chiimlua, 

93* 492 J n Giudtsl, £Bo, 49J ; ^ 

rie, 2Z2J at Ttafi ymUtiy, 


: at Tsai^ Vnlfey, 311, 31^^ 

« Vonidof. 305. 

Strawbeiries, wild, g, 

StiMis, of Lhasa, 4^ 

Sthping, of Jwtiies, ,5^ 

Sairerings, f^a 

SiJgijf. raioM, lyo, 478, 4prijtfi,, 

S™, mt-ih, Tnshi Latda, ». -,. 

WariJsjp, zsS - J* p 

Suficrflilions, J5j, 4,5. 
pmi, 44J fc **41 

Sotjej rieer, soorcra o£^ 30 455 - a* 

^ Tinuo, so, 4J3 *4Jj,ioy 

Say ty, Df CbiM, 34, 35, 3*^ ^3^ 

SwallowjH 485 
Swatnps, jiiS 

creiss, a^i 

Sivift, 4^5 ' ^ 

234 

ipwietj^ 483 

s^ ch^n, of; 19. je, to? I 

^^tnuie of, jO; Viceroy of. 5 , 


Ta Lasia, ebief coanctElor, ayo jj* , 
tTK? f 35a: pocirait Jf, m6 

Tahlelai^ nS. ij^ 379, 4^ 

Talw of T i imru st ordcf, 374 

JSS. lia^ fli, 138« tea iJiSe of, 

-re J 

Takpo distnet, 4^ 

Tflie -Sii^Dflki 

Tanp poM, H4^ j 

bli^ oa, 44ji tt^ ' 

corns, 354 
Taugkir puss, S9 

^angtonfjj ainE,^ ira. 36a 

op ScrlptufM^ 

Tdyv/mant, 2J9 

Tapalti 20 ^ 

^ mercy, icij^ 4|5- 

j ‘ ‘‘^' 


p 

1 
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Tarhmi iingin®-!!™*. 

Tarkhola, ^ lm 

TiiM Lrtinii Uani*. OfUMWl’ 

homiwlt apwaralK** Ij! 

Hjf, a&j, ealoHn» pn«Q « 

imaifiE of, 43*? fiBiMe of, 19SJ 
otig,?!! iJ5 Gninii J-JunnT JO p 
liiMl to Dalait JO; seal ol, 44^ : 
ikfone of| at Gvintw, 22$: aun 
myih, asa Ji; J- t 

n'lstltlgi* miisiofts tO|^ 14, IJ 
TaituUimnpo fDonasteiyt S'? ^ 
syrabciSi 214 

Tafangp 1*9 
Ta[sang, or sctiaol, 372 
Tavlor, A^f 43^ 

TipCtibiac, m Tib^t, JS*h ' 
biicU 33a, 353, 477 i cauWlon*, 

^7Ip 37^7 subsidy \wm CmnEsc 

Kmperort J7i ? 477 

, Indian, 44t 4^k 5^ 

I77t 1S0+ 4&7 
Tccsix JSe* Tista rieei 
Telcgfftpb^ 7^ 103- i3»p 3^°r 

Te^^p^Tibctan cwnmandler at 
GyanLM Jongy i ^51 , _ 

TempciiiittM, cbwt nf maximum 
tnipimEtEH, 139 j loH'esti 140^435' 

of, 415^4^ - F 

Temple, 11*. zoi, 233; at 

301.^ 3i6p 2I7 p 22%f 330 ^ ttt 

liiofii, 34^ 373a 3^^ 400, 

4011 Devil'*, aaS f luffl p® of, joi > 
of Medicine, 376: olfaiiiffs 0* 
ftltai, aoi, aUJ S«“' 

eatbedial. S6i, jCSl Tihrtjui at 

Tengri 3S"* 4Si f 

gooie eggs from, 

32S 

Tetigye-liiiE moiiaaiieni% J42 
Tctiis, best for Tibei, liS; naiite^ 
169 

Tcmi* fij, 64 

TcnnSivoloB}' nod Mloiir percepltmtp 

TerPr i77^ i79r iSj 7 235 ^ oOIk 45? 
Tetror iiisplTed by Tibciafii, 173 

Tfiditt* ifrf Tashi. 

7W*TP;ir//«Jp 4^^? ,, 

T&U on billsidct^ 1S7 ; cm waysades, 
2ri;> 

Theatre, 335 k 3^2, 42^^ 

Tbighbooc trumpet^ 330, ^43 
Tlibyes, 130 
Tbokgad^ddd, 4J4 


MrwWrfr, Slag, 4S3 

Tbfone of grand Lima in peilii«t4lw * 
in temple. 3^ 

Tbroilies, 235 t 30^. 4S6t m^ 4 Sj 
T humbs rumog for mercy, lOO 
Tbypder, l*S , 

Thanderbok sccpWCt »? 

Ti Rimpoehi, 4™ 5 mnval oIt 4^3 t 
conctodcs peflcct 4tJn 4*^? 
TCiiatS(mwiili*4«56; auiies ofh 4^1 ■ 
Ebifendl tflp 4jt i methodi of, 440: 
portmii of, -M>I p ; procLamation 
tij, 414 ! ™t EO, 402 

Tibet, Chn, 66 t tusncxaLien ol cjis- 
uieliof. byChma, 359; nrca, 41 ; 
army oft 164 x arl in, 374; 39^1 
bebding Sn* 97i 3^* 

34^ j dTimte of, 127,455 : carSy bu- 
toTyoft^ii exp3oYersaif,4Si; 
in, 4795 gtolDgy of, iiSp 49^- 
495; gold in, 471: povemmeDi 

ofi I&Sp J9&' 474* inbibltants, 

434, 4S9; Lingnage sn* 33, 14^ 
litcmlnrtr 41^^ J luammalsoti 
SJ!£ ; mardage m, 

j4(l I tnedicrite in, 37 & t name 
ciymologyi 66? pbi™! featme, 
41, 434 : regent at, ™t 4^^ i 
mnk 16s, For other snhiccU 
TM UDder ibe severaS bcadingf 
TlbetarUi, inuLSemcnta of, 422 ? arc 
by, 90. <73 = of, 

1644 173p ^S9i 274J diip^iison oft 
3451 diess of, 3^ E mvifonmaiti 
□r* 164 j exdaaiveQess of, 3 j mod 
qf, 35t; houwa of, 349s 35®, 421 J 
ph'^vicnl ly^pe ol, 346 , 

Tiger, 66, 353, 439; of ebnnee, 
433 I mystic to pmyer-Jiagip &r : 

wooby, 353' 4S0 
Tilting hriagef 524 
Time, reckoning of, 449 
Tista. vaUey^ 69 

Tits, a35, 4^ ^ . t j I 

TobftCCO and pcHscin ofterMl to 

229 

ToiJi3nL% 324 
TcmaTimgt .W 

Tombs of DiiJai Lamni, 5911 39® ^ 
pboio of, 396 o ^ 

Tomo comitn% 04" iT]be> 03, &4 
Tonm, penlop ofs as mediator, aMj 

2^p 17a, 277 r Hfi pOftraiTj 36®, 

^7^ . * , 

Tongnef on tbrusiine m liliile, lOOj 
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